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INTRODUCTION. 


Te « a wack of this nature to the 


public, it ſhould ſeem. requiſite to give 
| ſome account of the general defign ; to 
point out, the ſeveral and reſpective uſes, for which it 
is intended; and the great advantages that * 
ai from reading of it with attention. 
The deſign of the undertaking we may venture 
to affirm, is more perfect in tho kind, than the 
plan of any collection of voyages and travels hi- 
therto publiſhed : They either treat of particular 
countries, are too voluminous and expenſive; or 
not methodically diſpoſed; whereas this includes 
all, and is digelted in the beſt order which can 
G polibly be invented. 
©.) Here-the Reader will find a complete ſyſtem of 
; relations, drawn up by eye-witneſſes, with ne- 
ceſfary remarks: upon» The validity of each; the 
morit of theſe accounts 3 their errors and defaci- 
encies; the means by which they have been cor- 
rected and ſupplied by otbers; alſo. Tee, how far 
the moderns have improved the diſcoveries of for- 
mer ages 3 how the ſpirit of induſtry in extending 
commerce, has ranged from kingdom to kingdom, 
now fixing its reſidenee in one nation, then in a- 
nother. Here he will find all the voluminous col- 
letions of different voyages, and travels, reduced 
within a reaſonable. compaſs, and at the ſame 
time, proper care taken to preſerve the ſpirit and? 
——_— of; thoſe relations; when the nn 
A 2 and 
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and unneceſſary parts are thrown aſide, m 9 


garded. Here the reader will have the pleaſure of 
peruſing all the moſt authentic European writers 
on theſe ſubjects, namely, Hackluit, Purchaſs, 
Churchill, Harris, Green, &c. in Erigliſh ; Theve- 
not, "Labat; Abbe Provoſt,” &c. in Prefich ; Ala- 
mandini, Carreri, Ramuſio, &c. in Italian; Co- 
real, Oviedo; Herrera, &c. in Spaniſh”; Maffeus, 
Gryneeus, De Brye, &c. in Latin; with the voy- 
ages under the direction of the Portugueſe and Caſt- 
India company in Holland; all which, he ſees at 
one view, and is hereby enabled to miaks as ready 
uſe of above five bundles volumes, as if he only 


put himſelf to the trouble of taking 1 that ve- 
ry author he intended to peruſe; he may alſo 


obſerve that What relates to uſeful points in gene- 
ral, is here clearly ſet forth, explained, and in- 


ſiſted upon ; and enough preſerved of the lives, 


fortunes, and particular adventures of the moſt 


eminent perſons, to gratiſy his curioſity; without 


leading him a wild-gooſe chaſe, after matters of 
little conſequence, and of no manner of ſervice to 
the public. 

We may reaſonably offer ſamething further in 
behalf of this deſign; which is of no ſmall ĩmpor - 
tance to the community. All ſthe moſt eminent 
philoſophers among che ancients; as well as the 
beſt judges among the moderns, are clearly a- 
greed, that uſeful and univerſat ſcienee is the moſt 
likely to be attained, by viſiting diſtant nations, 
and ſeeing the world or this reaſon, travel in 


theſe days is become a bart of education, as it ex - 


perimentally inſtructs thoſe gentlemen, who have 
gained as much previous knowledge, as they were 
capable of retaining from the peruſal of the claſſ es; 
; but this being a privilege peculiar,” made the 1 
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of a few, and of fuch only as have it in their 
power to indulge the emanations of the mind, by 
adding experience to what they were taught in the 
ſchools; while the far greater part of mankind, 
are diſabled from this accompliſhment, tho' they 


ſtand altogether in as much need of the ſame 


knowledge: we have in this ſcheme contrived 
matters ſo, that they who move in a lower orb, 
whoſe circumſtances are cramped, and run coun- 
ter to their inclinations, may improve in this fort 
of uſeful knowledge at a trifling expence, by tra- 
velling upon paper, and go into what company, 
and whither the fancy leads them, without the 


leaſt difficulty, danger, or inconvenience ; thro' 


all points of the world. "a 

In order to do this more effectually, our de- 
ſign it not only to convey all. the inſtruction we 
poſſibly can; but alſo to convey it in the eaſieſt 
and plaineſt manner, deſiring to adapt it to 
the meaneſt capacities, and make knowledge as 
familiar as poſfſible; which plainly ſhews how 
much depends. upon the judgment and care of the 
compiler, who, on the one hand, is to furniſh 
ſuch materials, as may entertain, and delight; 
and on the other, to communicate ſuch only, as 
may contribute to the reader's profit and improve- 
ment: But as in travelling/it is neceſſary, that the 
perſon who goes in ſearch of more wiſdom ſhould 
carry with him a tincture of the ſciences; ſo in 
peruſing of voyages, there are certain things to bs 
firſt underſtood, before the reſt can be read with 
pleaſure, or advantage: | 


It is no uncommon thing in books of this nature, 
to take it for granted, that he who reads it, is as 


well ſkilled as he who writes, in the ſeveral branches 
of ſcience, neceſſary to be known, in order to a true 
1 N 9a 3 com- 
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comprehenſion of the performance : But we rather 
chuſe, within the compals of this introduction, to 
explain the meaning of ſuch terms as are made uſe 
of in the compoſition of the treatiſe, that the com- 
mon reader may be enabled cheerfully to proceed, 
and we may remain free from the danger of being 
miſconſtrued. Know therefore, that Coſmography 
is that ſcience which deſcribes this globe, and the 
other parts of the ſolar ſyſtem ; Geography teaches 
the knowledge of the earth; and H ydrography that 
of the water. 

The chief thing in Geography is to give a 
thorough knowledge of the relation, which any 
empire, kingdom, city, &c. hath to any other 
place, or to the world; which knowledge, could 
never have been acquired, if a method had not been 
diſcovered, to mark every particular point upon the 
globe, ſo that it might be certainly found without 
any difficulty. ' This is done by knowing the 
longitude and latitude of places, without a clear 
underſtanding of which, it is impoſſible for the 
reader readily to comprehend the deſcription of any 
country; and as the making this matter obvious 
to an ordinary capacity, concerns our- undertaking 
in the higheſt degree; we ſhall in this place not 
only ſhew how to find the longitude and latitude 
on maps; but make the uſe of it ſo plain, that 
they may be able from thence, to know how all 
parts of the world lie from their latitude; and 
their longitude being known, which is the grand 
thing aimed at, the bare peruſal of this work with 
attention, may make a perfect geographer, without 
farther trouble. 

The latitude of any city, &c. is its diſtance from 
the equator, which is reckoned on the meridian, 
and as every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 

360", 
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360®, 10' a fourth part of the meridian is 902, and 
mult neceſſarily be included between the equator 
and either of the poles 3 now from hence ariſes the 
difference between north and ſouth latitude : The 
number of degrees counted on the meridian from 
the equator towards the arctic pole, being called 
north latitude; for which reaſon, London is faid to 
lie in 519. 327, north, and on the other hand, the 
number of degrees counted on the meridian to- 


wards the antarctic, is ſtiled ſouth, and thus Lima, 
capital of Peru, lies in 120 6' ſouth. 


Now by knowing the latitude of a place, we 
know its diſtance from the equator, and from 


both poles; but it being very evident that this 


knowledge, doth not point out to us, the part of the 
globe in which it lies; becauſe numerous places 
are ſituated at the ſame diſtance from the equa- 
tor; or in the ſame degree of latitude, we muſt 
have recourſe to ſome other means of diſtinction, 


and this is ſtiled the longitude, which is reckoned 


upon the equator itſelf from a firſt meridian, Here 
in England we generally reckon the city of Lon- 
don the firſt meridian, and inſtead of counting as 
the ancients did, from weſt to eaſt, we reckon 
both ways. For example, we ſay Oxford lies in 
the longitude of 15 17 weſt from London, whereas 
the city of Warſaw in Poland, lies in the longitude of 
of 20? 55" eaſt from London. In like manner the 


French geographers reckon their longitudefrom Paris. 
Having thus far explained the meaning of theſe 


terms with regard to their uſe, we preſume the 
reader can never be in danger of falling into miſ- 
akes on that account ®, _ 


* For a fuller account of geography, ſee Salmon's 
Geographical Grammar, and Harris's Uſe of the 
Globes, ““.. 


Again, 
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Again, the different temper of air, and the 
different length of days, in the ſeveral parts of the 
globe, have occaſioned the diſtinctions of zones 
and climates, which are alſo of great uſe, The 
term Zone, ſignifies no mote than a girdle, and 
the ſeveral zones are diſtinguiſhed by circles, 


that paſs round the earth; of which the geogra- 


phers reckon five, viz, the torrid zone, the north 
temperate*zone, the ſouth temperate zone, the 
north frigid zone, and the ſouth frigid zone, 
The torrid zone is that part of the terreſtrial 
globe, which lies between the two tropics.; the 
notth temperate zone lies between the tropic of 
Cancer and the arctic circle ; the fouth temperate 
zone lies between the tropic of Capricorn, and 
the antarctic circle; the north frigid zone lies 
within the arctic circle; and the ſouth frigid zone 
within the antarQic cirele. | 

| The ancients reckoned but feven climates ; but 
the moderns have corrected this error, 4 car- 
ried the diſtance of climates to its utmoſt perfec- 
tion: they reckon twenty four between the equa- 
tor and the arctic polar cirele, each of which in- 


creaſes by half an hour in the longeſt — Now, 


as the longeſt day under the line conſiſts but of 
ewelve hours, it is evident that in the twenty- 
fourth climate, or under the polar circle, the 
longeſt day muſt conſiſt of twenty-four hours: 
from hence to the pole they reckon but fix, each 


of which differ in the 8 of the longeſt day a 


month; ſo that if thg globe was habitable under 
the pole, the day and the night would be of the 
fame length; and each conſiſt; of fix months. 
By this diſtinction of climates, . the reader is ena- 
bled to judge, how far one country is preferable 
to OE" in regard to the products and com- 

modities 
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modities, with a multitude of other curious parti- 
culars, which muſt immediatel- occur to every 
man of a tolerable capacity: nay, a ſmall degree of 
diligence will conquer all theſe difficulties, and 
open ſuch à field of knowledge, as muſt neceſſa- 


rily attract the mind of the generous and inqui- 


ſitive. But, perhaps, it may not here be amiſs to 
give an eaſy, rule to find the climate, in which 
any place lies, without the aſſiſtance of globes 
or tables 3 it is as follows ; ſubſtract twelve hours 

from the longeſt day, and double the remainder, 
it will give the climate the place is in. Theſe 
are the climates: diſtinguiſhed . by days; there are 
ſix other northern climates, which are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by months, the kgowledge of which is of little 
conſequence:: the reader will ſoon enter into the 
extent of all their uſes, and apply them with plea» 


2 the peruſal of this work. 


hus much may be ſufficient on this head. We 
proceed to ſhew how experience has, by degrees, 
made all nations ſenſible of the importance of 
trade; and to obſerve with how much ardour it 


is purſued, in every corner of the European world; 


and if according to the preſent ſyſtem, the ſource of 
power is 'wealth; and that cannot poſſibly be attained 
without a ſtrict attention to commerce; whoever 
would have a true notion of the influence of any 
people or government muſt be well acquainted 
with their character, and circumſtances in regard 
to commerce, and yet almoſt all the writers, who 
have undertaken to give an arcount of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of kingdoms and commonwealths, have 
been very neglectful in this point, the knowledge 
of which, is of much more importance, than 
many of thoſe trifling particulars, for which they 
are too apt to value themſelves, To ſupply this 

£131 | defect, 
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defect, we have furniſhed neceſſary materials, for 
the proper application of which, in order to extract 
from this collection, a general hiſtory of trade, we 
ſhall here lay down ſuch rules, as we are fully 
perſuaded, will appear both uſeful and agreeable; 
being what the nature of commerce in general 
points out. Firſt, we muſt carefully enquire what 
are the natural commodities of the country, whoſe 
trade we are about to conſider ; the value and de- 
mand for fach-commodities in other parts, and the 
manner in which they are:diſpoſed of by the natives. 
This done; we are to enumerate their manufac- 
tures, obſerving whether they are employed in 
commodities of their own 5 or in ſuch as 
are imported from abroad; ſtrictly to examine 
into the number ef hands employed, the nature of 


their employments, and the advantages, which 


their induſtry affords either to themſelves in par · 
ticular, or to the nation in general. The third 
thing to be enquired after, is, the fea ports, 
harbours of the country to which we trade; and 
che convenience and in convenience of each, in 
point of fituation. The fourth head leads us to 
conſider the number of feamen- employed herein, 
on which the wealth and power of a nation, in a 
great meafure depends. The laft point to be 
conſidered is that of colonies and plantations; with 
reſpect to which, we are taught to examine, how 
far they contribute to the advantage of their mo- 
ther -ſtate, the true uſe of colonies being to feed 
and fupport that government from whence they 
are derived. Thus much for the trading part of 
the work. We next proceed to ſhew the origi- 
nal foundation of the government of every nation, 
and the ſubſequent changes that have happened in 
them; theſe are the ſubject of their general 7 
1 7 than 
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than which, there cannot be a more uſeful, or 
pleaſant ſtudy : but as this requires much labour 
to attain, with any great degree of perfection, we 
ſhall treat of the ancient hiſtory ſo conciſely, as 

to connect it with, but leave the moſt room for 
the modern ; being "of opinion, that it is of more 
advantage to the preſent age, to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the tranſactions which have oc- 
cured within the laſt century ; than with what 

was done a thouſand years ago, 

With this view, we have in the following work 
ſpared no pains, to ſet forth the preſent ſtate and con- 
dition of all the trading companies in Europe, ſo as 
to render it not only as uſeful, and perfect as poſſible; 
but alſo by careful! digeſting therein all that h 
hitherto been publiſhed of ſuperior merit, it is to 
be hoped, that ſuch as are poſſeſſed of this, need 
never be under the neceſſity of purchaſing any 
other collection, falling within the ſame ſpace of 
time; or, of having recourſe to other books for 
inſtruction, with regard to the diſcoveries —_ de- 
ſcriptions of countries, | 

As to the properties and 2 che 
loadſtone, by the help of which' modern navigation 
is rendered 10 much ſuperior to that of the ancients 
both in its accuracy, and extent; we ſhall refer 
the reader to that admirable 'diſcourſe of the late 
learned and ingenious Dr, Halley on this ſubject; 
which has done great honour to the nation, and 
fully ſupported that character, which it fag be- 
fore attained, of having done more, in reſpect to 
magnetical diſcoveries, than any other nation in 
Europe: And if once a method be found to eſta- 
bliſh a certain knowledge of the period of the vari- 
ation of the needle, the eaſieſt way of diſcovering 
er rang will be found; which is, of all 


others, 
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others, the thing we moſt want towards compleat- 
ing the ſcience of navigation. 4-0 

This however we can never hops, « tilt the 
princes of Europe lay aſide their animoſities, and 
unite in the generous, and pious intention of pro- 
moting the common advantage of all their ſubjects, 
by encouraging the ſtudy of thoſe SCIENCES, 
which whe nperfectly underſtood, would open a way 
to many latent branches of commerce that might 
make the inhabitants of their reſpective dominions, 
both rich, and happy. When ever this true and 
laudable ambition ſhall be enthroned, and that falſe 
ambition which now rules them, ſubſide, we may 
expect to ſee ſuch great events, and another golden 
280 reſtored. F gn P2990 

But we can never expect this, til ub time, as 
the minds of ſome men; are, in ſome degree, cured 
of certain prejudices, which” too generally pre- 
vail: For example, can it be poſſible for any na- 
tion veſted with the power of improving commerce 
and maritime force, to be ſo infatuated asc to ima- 
gine that any thing elſe is more wetthyHer" care 


and regard? No, furely; we will venture to aſſert, 


that extenſive commerce is the one thin neceffa- 
ry in politics, which if purſued with irre and 
diligence, all things elſe will be added unto us: It 
is ridiculous for ſuch a nation to complain, that 
her manufactures decay, her people are idle, and 
her poor increaſe, 'or that her condition grows 
worſe and worſe y becauſe it is in her on power 
to remedy all theſe grievances, by conſulting her 
own intereſt, and carefully applying to that one 


thing, which, if well attended to, muſt certainly 


Joon cure them all. 

For a nation, like a private family; changes its 
cocidition and recovers from the preſſures it. formerly 
e560 laboured 
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laboured under, by prudent oeconomy, and in- 
duſtry rightly applied: by induſtry with regard to 
a ſtate, we would be underſtood to mean a ſtrict 
application to trade and commerce, as in private 
life, we mean a willing application to buſineſs; for 
both in public and private life, people may be in- 
duſtrious, that is eager, diligent, and active, not 
only to no purpoſe, but to miſchievous purpoſes. 
For inſtance, the uſurer takes as much pains to ac- 
quire money, as the fair trader; but with this dif- 
ference; the richer he grows, the worſe he de- 
ſerves: {ſhould it be aſked, for what reaſon he de- 
ſerves ill? We anſwer, becauſe he ſeeks wealth 
in a way, which tho' uſeful to himſelf, is de- 
ſtructive to his neighbours; and prejudicial to the 
public: for if money can beget money, and men 
can grow rich by watching the neceſſity of ſtates, 
&c. the idle will at length eat the bread of the in- 
duſtrious. nene en n 
It remains we ſhould ſay ſomething concerning 
the method in which theſe voyages and travels are 
digeſted; and it is but juſtice to own, we have in 
this point, very nearly purſued the ſame plan as is 
laid down by the ingenious Dr. Harris, which we 
think is ſo natural, plain, and eaſy, that it is im- 
poſſible the reader ſhould be miſtaken. In the 
firſt place, as the tour of the world is one of the 
ſublimeſt enterprizes within the compaſs of human 
ability, we give an account, in order of time, of the 
moſt remarkable voyages that have been made 
round the globe, which afford a ſpacious field for 
many uſeful and curious. obſervations. We then 
proceed to a diſtinct recital of the voyages made by 
the Portugueſe for diſcovering and ſettling the com- 
merce of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; without which 
the following relations could not be fo eafily com- 


B | prehended. 
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prehended. We go on with: the common diviſion 
of the globe, beginning with the voyages that have 
been made to Greenland, and continue to recite 
all that has been abſerved in the northern parts of 
Europe, and fo thro' the middle, ſouthern, and 
eaſtern countries, to the borders of Aſia. Then 

x we proceed. to give an account of that part of the 
world, as well of its maritime coaſts as inland pro- 
vinces. The ſame care is taken with regard to 

; Africa, and therein the trade upon its ſeveral 

1 coaſts is conſidered, with the manner in which 

5 tit was formerly, and at preſent is, divided, among 

the European nations, Laſtly, we purſue the ſame 


1 | methed with repe& to America, ſhewing its firſt > 
ﬀ diſcovery, ſubſequent ſettlement, preſent condition,  *: 
3 | the commerce and importance of the Spaniſh, || - 
1 Engliſh, Portugueſe, French, Dutch and Daniſh | 
colonies in that country, and all that can be known, & 
| | with any certainty, of thoſe Indian nations, which 
1 have not yet been conquered. No more. Read, 


improve, and be delighted. | 
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= HAT the ancient ſages, though very 
E720 juſtly phe ancien a Fathers of Sct- 
ence, had no perfect knowledge of the 
WS terraqueous globe, is a truth, which 
may be inconteſtably proved: this 
. pony diſcovery, with the bring- 
avigation - almoſt to 
were reſerved for Hh glory of the moderns, and are 
perior ſkill in the . 


Many reaſons may be produced, to rove the an- 
Behits were abſolutely incapable of making any con- 
fiderable my at ſea ; but — — the three 
* wg . They had no true notion of the form, 

or figure "af the earth. 2. They knew very little 
of the practical part of e and 3. They could 
make no long voyages, being ignorant of the won - 
derful properties of the loadſtone. 

With regard to the figure of the earth, all their 


3 learned. men differed in opinion : from this variety of 


fentiment, — — were unable to draw any gon conclu- 
fions, with to the. parts of the „which 
were then 7 Pu or of the manner of mal 

2 diſcovery. _ - ; 

B 2 They 
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They were at a great loſs likewiſe, with regard to 
their ignorance of the pradical part of aſtronomy. 
Hipparchus, who lived about one hundred and fifty 
years before Chriſt, was the firit who made any re- 

ular calculation of the fixed ſtars, and his tables were 
_ corrected by the famous Ptolemy three hundred years 
after: theſe tho' very erroneous continued in uſe for 


many centuries, and were at length, in part, recti- 


. fied by Tycho Brahe, who flouriſhed about one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, without the help of the 
teleſcope, and yet theſe tables have not been found 
to err above two minutes. 5 
But the greateſt im perfection of ancient navigation, 
Was their not knowing how to find, in any place, the 
four cardinal points, and the intermediate ones, as 
they became neceſſary, without which knowledge they 
could not poſſibly make any long voyages: for this 
reaſon they never durſt venture into the main ocean, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at, that Ame- 
rica was to them unknown, Now, theſe defects are 
all remedied, and numerous other advantages gained, 
by the properties inherent to the loadſtone, of turning 
its poles to the north and ſouth: ſo that our mariners 
ſteer with courage and certainty; deſpiſe the old me- 


thod of coaſting, and fly to the remoteſt parts of the 


carth by the neareſt road imaginable. By this aſ- 
fiſtant, the Portugueſe, made vaſt diſcoveries towards 
the Eaſt in the fifteenth. century, which gave birth to 
that ſeries of voyages and travels, by which the globe 
and all its parts, has been found out, and repreſented 
to us: from whence it is evident, that the whole is 
inhabited; and that the produce of the torrid and 
frigid zones are more valuable than thoſe of the tem- 

erate. 1 1 EE | ä 
- In treating of the bold adventurers, to whom, we 
ſtand indebted for theſe diſcoveries, it is but juſt that 
we ſhould give the preference to the circum-navigators: 
in order to this we.ſhall firſt take notice of that illuſ- 
trious Genoeſe, who framed an idea of the poſſibility 
of the thing, and proved by a prior attempt, that t 
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148 5. Chriſtopher Columbus. 3 


was not only poſfible, but practicable; who in ſpite 
of the many prejudices which were raiſed againſt it, 
undertook to 'put that great — into executi on, 
which he had not the felicity to perform 
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The vpe of Don Cbriſiopber Columbus. 


\HR ISTOPHER COLUMBUS, whom the 
Spaniards call Colon, was born of an ancient 
by in the territory of the ſtate of Genoa. He had 
an eatly incli nation for the ſea, began to make a great 
— the art of navigation, to enter into trade, 
and to draw charts, When he was very young. Phe 
fame of the Portugueſe, for their great ſkill-in maritime 
affairs, drew him into that kingdom, where he married, 
ſettled, and traded to Guiney. his whole 
life he bore: the character of a man, ſober, ſtudious. 
and devout, and it is probable, that his ſtrict ap- 
plication — the — 5 the numerous rela- 
tions he had heard from fea- ing perſons, prompted 
him to der — new diſcoveries 
Tho at ſexvices to the Spaniards, yet 
a envied — becauſe he was of Kory 
ther eo „and raiſed à number — . to his 
—.— With deſign to make the world believe, that 
| Ty of his en e Was due to their own nation: 
— as all cheſe tales have been proved fufficiently fa- 
— we ſhall wee our readers: 2 8 
ions. 


— [The truth is this; Columbus imagining that thn 
on: of the _—_— erical, thought it probable, 
the quantity Ten one fide, muſt neceſſarily 
require un equal — of earth on the other; that 
the — having already diſcovered a large con. 
rinent by ſailing eaſtwards, it ared to him evident, 
chat there, lay th: much land und * on the fer 
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4 . The Voyages of 148 5. 
ſite ſide, of which he had the greater certainty; it 
having been obſerved in the Cape de Verde iſlands, 
that the winds, for a ſtated ſeaſon, blew always from 
the weſt, which he Judged. muſt be owing to- a great 
quantity of land on the other ſide. From hence ir 
appears to us plain, that his deſign was to ſail round 
the world; and it is for this reaſon we place him 
among the circum-navigators, for tho“ he did not ſur- 
round the globe, he was, as far as we can learn, the 
firſt who thought it practicable, and paved out the 
Way, by which it was effected. He firſt propoſed his 
ſcheme to the ſtate of Genoa, where it was rejected; 
then to John II. king of Portugal, in whoſe dominions 
he reſided. Here commiſſioners were ordered to treat 
with him, who after having drawn from him all they 
could, adviſed his majeſty to fit out a ſhip; and try if 
the thing was practicable; hereby to rob) Columbus 
of the honour, and profit, ariſing from the diſeovery. 
This ftratagem failing, thro' the want of courage, or 
Kill 'in the perſons employed, and Columbus being 
appriſed of their intention, was —— incenſed, in- 
ſomuch, as when the king would have treated with 
him a ſecond time, he refuſed: his propoſal, and de- 
termined to make application tot other powers, s. 

In the ſame. year 14853, Columbus having iuſtructed 


his brother Bartholomew in his intended ſcheme; he 


diſpatched him to Henry VII. then — of England, 
who was juſtly eſteemed one of the wiſeſt princes of 
the known world, in great expectation, that he would 
readily accept of a propoſal, which manifeſtly tended 
to his advantage; and in the mean while he embarked 
for Spain on the ſame errand. Bartholomew fell into 
the hands of pirates, who plundered him of all his 


money and effects. On his arrival in England he fell 


ill of a fever, and was ſupported by charity. When 
he recovered from this indiſpoſition, he applied him- 


ſelf to the making of maps, and by the-ſals of them, 
raiſed money enough. to put himſelf inio a condition 


to —=_ before the king in 1488. His majeſty was 


into 
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d to receive him kindly, and actually entered 


1486. Chriſtopher Columbus. 5 
into an agreement with him, in the name, and on the 
behalf of his brother . Chriſtopher, By virtue of this 
agreement, it ſhould ſeem that our title to the new 
world is prior to that of Spain: but more of this here- 
after. We now proceed to the ſtory of Columbus. 

On his arrival in Spain, he firſt communicated his 
defign to Don Alonſo, Pingon, the beſt pilot in that 
kingdom; who convinced by the force of his reaſon- 
ing. agreed to go with him, in caſe he brought it to 
bear. He next addreſſed himſelf to juan Perez, a 
EFranciſcan friar, famed for his ſkill in coſmography, to 
whoſe-indefatigable-zeal, he was indebted for the ſuc- 
ceſs he met with at this court. Perez introduced him 


joined to the mean appearance of the projector, whole 
circumſtances were diſtreſſed, prevented his meeting: 


at-fixſt; with; that encouragement which be expect 


However he ſtill continued his applications, and, at 
length procured ſome, who were near the king's. per- 


+ ow 


ſon, to preſent his majeſty ith a treatiſe, wherein, his 


{cheme 


6 The Voyages uf 1492. 
ſcheme was more largely explained; but this alſo 
proved of little effect. Some thinking men at laſt, be- 
to entertain a better opinion of Columbus's de- 

gn; amongſt theſe was Don Alphonſo Quintaniglia, 
auditor of the revenue, who ſupplied him with money, 


and entertained him at his own table. He adviſed him 


to remain aboat the court, notwithſtanding: the many 
inſults he had there met with; tho” it is certain this 
uſage affected kim to ſuch a degree, that he twice de- 
— to leave the kingdom; the firſt time, to go to 
England, to fee how his brother Bartholomew had ſuc- 
ceeded; and the laſt, eo make a tender of his propo- 
ſals to the kin *. France. But his friend the auditor, 
with great difficulty, prevailed upon him to ſtay, on 
we of intredueing him to Don Pedro di Gonſales 
— Mendoza, cardinaf archbiſhop of Toledo. Here- 
n his afkair began to take another turn; and queen 
th ela watnily adhered to his intereſt: /Pwo'obſta- 
cles ſti remarned. The firſt was, how to raiſe money 
to defray the charges of this voyage, the king's trea- 
ſures being ware — but this difficulty — ſoon 
removed by Don Lewis di St. Angelo, an — of 
the revenue, who offered to advance che greateſt part 
of the money. The other, was Columbus 's demands, 
which were thought exorbitant. He inſiſted upon be- 
ing made 'viceroy ef the countries, and adinifal of 
che ſeas, he ſhould diſcover: alſo to have che tenth of 
the clear profit, which ſhould accrue to the crown of 
Spain from his labour; theſe were at laſt granted, and 
the articles of greement ſigned, at the little town of 
Sunta Fe, in · che k of Granada, April 1 93 1492. 
This done, Colembus had three veſſels afſighed him: 
firſt, the Admiral, which befofe he Had her, Was called 
the Gallega, and by him chriſtened the Santa Maria, 
a ſhip wit a deck: the ſecond, called the Pinta, com- 
manded by captain Martin Alonſo Pingon: the chird 
was named Ninna, of Which. Viſconti-Yannez Pingen 
was captain, who Advinced one half of Columbus 
ſhate of the expence, and Was to be a fourth of tht 
whole: The o fat, were veſſels without decks, and 


all 
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all of them carried no more than 120 men. About 
the latter end of July all things being ready, Colum- 
bus went to Palos, and embarked. on board the admi- 
ral of his little fleet. Having a fair wind, he put to 
ſea on Friday, Aug. 3. 1492. The next day the rud- 
der of the Pinta got looſe, which they made faſt with 
cords, but could not preſerve it long, ſo they put into 
port. The ſeamen would have interpreted this as an 
ill omen; but Columbus put it off, by telling them, 
No omen could be ill, where the deſign was good.” 
He took great pains alſo to inſtruct them in navigation, 
and to inſtil in them right notions of his undertaking, 
in order to cheer up their ſpirits. - 
On the 11th they arrived near the Canaries and tar- 
ried at the iſle, of Gomera till September 6, to refreſh 


_ themſelves, then ſailed, tho' with ſome fear, the Por- 


tugueſe, having fitted. out three caravals, or veſſels with- 
out decks to — them. September 7, they loſt ſight 
pf land, and with that their courage likewiſe. Colum- 

us gave them all the conſolation in his power, and to do 
it more effectually he cheated them in the reckoning. Be- 


ing ſenſible he had cowards to deal with, he wiſely made 


uſe of this artiſice. On the 14th; they firſt obſerved the 
variation of the compaſs. On the 16th they ſaw graſs 
and herbs ſwimming on the ſurface of the water, and 
E alive upon them, which cauſed them to 

elieve they ſhould ſoon ſee dry land again. The ſame 
preſages continued the 19th and 20th. All this time 
the wind was favourable: But September 2, it turned 
8. W. and the faint-hearted. Spaniards, began ſorely to 
repent of venturing ſo far from home. They firſt blam- 
ed Columbus for bringing them thither, nor did they 
ſpare the king and queen in their fury, as perſons too 
eaſy, and credulous, in ſacrificing them to the wild 
notions of a Genoeſe, Nay, they tol 
words, that if he did not tack about, and make the beſt 
of his way home, he ſhould go overboard immediately; 
for they were reſolved to ſhift for themſelves as well as 
they could, and truſt to; providence. The admiral 
anſwered theſe inſolent threats of the rabble, with ſoft 


words, 


Columbus in plain 
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8 The Voyages of 1492. 
words, and fair promiſes of great rewards, on condi- 
tion, they would have a little more patience. But tho 
he made ſhift to amuſe them for ſome time, by crying 
out land; yet that calm was ſoon ſucceeded by a more 
violent ſtorm than before, to appeaſe which, Columbus 
was obliged to promiſe them to return home, if they 
did not diſcover land in three days. | 
Towards the evening of the firſt of thoſe days he 


obferved by the ſun ſetting that 'they were near land, 


hereupon they ſhortened their ſails, the very ſame night, 
ſaw light; and about two o'clock next morning, Don 
Rodrigo di Triana, one of the ſhip's crew, diſcovered 
land on the 11th of October, 1492, which they found 
to be an iſland of 15 leagues eireumference, and one of 
the Lucayas, called by them San Salvador, about 936 
leagues from the Canaries. * They went on ſhore, ſung 
Te Deum, and took poſſeſſion of the place, in the 
name of king Ferdinand, and queen Habelia. The 
natives were ſurpriſed at che ſight of ſueh ſtrange people, 
and much more at their ſhips, which they believed to 
be great living creatures. The Spa! rds gave them 
caps, betids, and other toys, for whieh they paid 
chemſelves in things of a greater value. Theſe na- 
tives! were naked, of a middle fize, and well- propor- 
noned ; their natural complexion was ofive, bat paint- 
ed over with other colours, according te their fancies. 
They knew not the uſe of iron, nor the make of wea - 
s, but innocently laid their hands en the edges of the 
miards ſwords. The land abounded with parrots, 
and they ſearee ſaw -any-other creatures. They told 
the Spaniards that they trucked for cotton yarn, and 
chat the gold rings, which they wore in their noctrile, 
eme from the ſouth, 'where they would find a prince, 
whole ſubjects had plenty thereof. 
October 15, they went to anbther iſland, which they 
ealled Santa Marta de la Conception. The 17th, they 


went to Ferdinanda, where the women wore only 


ſhort cotton coats, to cover their nakedneſs. After 
this, they came to another mand which they named 
Iſabella, of which, as of all the reſt, they took ſolemn 
6 | poſſeſſion; 
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1493. Chriſtopher Columbus. 9 
poſſeſſion; behaving juſtly to the inhabitants. From 


hence they ſailed to Cuba, which the Indians told 


them afforded gold, pearl, and other rich commodities. 
Here Columbus ſent two Spaniards with two Indians to 
ſearch the country, who coming to a town of about 50 
houſes, the ſimple natives honoured them with 1 
as if they had been deities. Here they ſaw cotton 


ow, with ſeveral kinds of ſtrange birds, and trees; 


ut what the Spaniards moſt minded, was the gold 
which they ſaw in the Indian's noſes, about which they 
were very inquiſitive. The Indians honeſtly anſwered, 
Cubanacan, which ſignifies, that they had it out of the 
midſt of Cuba. 'The Spaniards thinking that by the 
word Can, they had talked 'of the great chan of 
Cathay, Alonſo Pingon left Columbus, and went him- 
ſelf in ſeach of Hiſpaniola, which was then by the 
natives called Hayti. He took from hence a woman, 
born in the iſland, and treating her well, ſhe became a 
ſerviceable agent on their behalf; inſomuch, as by 
her means, there was, at length, a good correſpond- 
ence ſettled between the Indians and Spaniards here, 
the king inviting Columbus to come on ſhore. Here- 
upon a fort — upon this iſland, to maintain the 
Spaniſh title thereto, and 38 ſoldiers left in garriſon: 
aſtet᷑ this, Columbus prepared all things neceſſary to re- 


turn home, deſiring the men whom he left in the fort 


to carry it civilly to the Indians, and their king. Wed- 
neſday January 17, he ſailed: from Cuba, and tho he 
met with bad weather in his paſſage, arrived at the 
port of St. Mary, one of the Azores on February 15, 
1493. Soon after he returned to Spain, where he was 
kindly received by the king and queen; who made him 
ſit down in their preſence, the greateſt honour a ſubject 
can receive in Spain. The ſucceſs of this voyage, en- 
gaged their catholic majeſties to ſend him back in the 
autumn of the fame year, with a ſquadron of 18 ſail, 
with which he made further diſcoveries, and which ſerved 
to confirm his opinion, that the countries he before had 
diſcovered, were iſlands on the other fide of the conti- 


nent, to which the Portugueſe traded, and this it was, 


that 
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that determined him, to give-them the name of the 


Weſt Indies. But in his third voyage he gained ſome 


knowledge of the continent, and being informed, there 
was a ſea on the other fide, he owned his miftake, and 
declared, that he had really found a new pallage to the 
Eaſt Indies. This was a manifeſt proof of his great ſa- 
gacity, and fully juſtifies our placing him at the head of 
thecircum-navigators; for the ingenious Mr. Boyle, with 
good reaſon obſerves, that we are little leſs indebted to 
Columbus for the diſcoveries made after his death, than 
for thoſe made by him while living; ſince they all 


were the improvements of that doctrine, which he firſt 


deviſed, and afterwards executed with ſucceſs. 
Never man was better qualified, for the great deſigns 
he undertook, than Chriſtopher Columbus, but the 


ravity of his behaviour, and the ftri diſcipline he 
— up while it was in bis power, raiſed him enemies 


among a mutinous crew, and theſe diſputes occaſioned 


appeals, from both parties, to Spain, whereupon one 
Francis Bobadilla was ſent over to enquire into theſes 
affairs. This man, to gratify a biſhop, who had ta- 
ken ſome diſlike to Columbus, cauſed the admiral, 
with his brethren to be ſeized, put them in irons, and 
ſent them in that condition to Spain. They arrived 
at Cadiz, November 25, 15co ; and as ſoon as their 
catholic majeſties were informed of the uſage the ad- 
miral had met with, they ordered him to be ſet at 
liberty, expreſſing great concern for his ſufferings, 
eſpecially the queen, who was his ſincere friend. 
However, it was ſome time before he could procure 
a new governor to be ſent to Hiſpaniola : at length 
having gained this point; he with greater difficulty 

ot. leave to make a fourth voyage for diſcoveries. 

n this his laſt yoyage to the Weil Indies, he firſt. ſaw 


the continent; lying at anchor at the Baſlimentos. 


This diſcovery was made in 1502, but before he could 
be thoroughly acquainted with the ſtate of the coun- 
try, he was forced to alter his courſe, and ſteer for 
Hiſpaniola. While he remained here, new diſputes a- 
roſe, and he reſolved to return to Spain, to * 
+ 2 : 5 acit 
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1506. 
their majeſties of the further diſcoveries he had made. 
At the latter end of the year 1504, he came for the 


laſt time into Spain. On his arrival, he was firſt in- 
formed of the death of queen Iſabella; this news ſtruck 
him to the heart, and his health viſibly declined from 
that very inſtant: however, he did not ceaſe to apply 
himſelf to the court, where he was treated with great 
reſpect, and fair words; yet the ſenſe he had of the 
king's coldneſs, and the Spaniſh courtiers ingratitude, 
man, 2 ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that he died of a 
broken heart, a few months after, on May 20, 1506, 
and was buried at Valladolid with the utmoſt pomp 
and ſplendor. But the admiral himſelf had taken care, 
before his interment, to perpetuate the memory of his 


ill treatment, for he ordered the irons which he had 


wore to be put in the coffin with him. After his 
death, the ſpirit of envy, which purſued him while 
living, ceaſed. The uncommon fortitude of mind, 
with which he reſiſted all the inſults of his ene- 


mies, calls to our memory the famous ſtory of the 


Ecc. When it was known at court, that the king 
carried it cold towards him, moſt of the nobility at- 
fected to depreciate» his merit, to which notions the 
Pingons contributed not a little ; alledging, that it was 
owing to their ſuperior knowledge, that the diſcovery 
was made. Columbus, being previouſly informed of 
this, and one day invited to a public dinner at court; 
after having endured this ſort of raillery, for a conk- 
derable time, without ſpeaking a word ; at laſt called 
for an egg, and ſhewing it to the company, aſked, if 
any on preſent could ſet it upright on the leſſer 
end? they unanimouſly anſwered that it was a thing 
impoſſible, and what he could not do himſelf. Here- 
upon he took it in his hand, ſtruck the ſharp end gently 


on the table, and it ſtood upright. They all fell into 


laughter, crying out, any body could have done ſo. 
**. I don't doubt that; replied Columbus, and yet none 
« of you thought of it. Thus it was I diſcovered the 
Indies: I firſt formed the deſign of ſteering that 
s courſe, and now every — pilot can find the 


„% Way 
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« way thither. Many things appear eaſy when known, | 
«© which before ſeemed impracticable. Reflect on the 
* inſults I ſuſtained on account of my deſign, before 


« jt was executed : it was then a dream, a delufion, a 


„ chimera, but now is nothing more than what any 
« body elſe might have performed.” When the king 
was told this ſtory, he ſeemed highly pleaſed with 
Columbus, and ſaid that he admired his magnanimity ; 
tho” at the ſame time he meditated his deſtruction *. 


C HA ÞF.. II. 


The woyages of Ferdinand Magellan, from the South 
Seas, to the Eaſt Indies. 


HE diſcoveries made by Columbus, under the 
king of Spain's commiſſion, occaſioned the 
Portugueſe, to be exceeding jealous of their poſſeſſions 
in the Eaſt Indies: but the pope having, at that time, 
a deciſive authority over the princes of his perſuaſion, 
decreed, by a bull, all countries diſcovered m the eaſt, 


to Portugal; and ſuch as were diſcovered in the weſt, 


to Spain; yet this rather damped, than extinguiſhed 
the flame of contention, and gave birth to another mil. 
chief, which was, that ſuch efiterpriſmg geniuſes as 
were not received kindly at one court, inflantly applied 
to the other. Among thoſe, who ſought by theſe means 
to advance their fortunes, was Ferdinand Magellan, a 


gentleman of a good family m Portugal, who, when 


young, applied his talents to maritime affairs, and grew 
very well ſkilled in the theory and practice of naviga- 
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On his tomb. 
Per Caſtilla, y por Leon, 
Nuevo Mundo hallo Colon. 


Caftille, and Leon, to Columbus owe - 
That world, his wiſdom only could befloww. 
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tion. He was alſo courageous, good-natured, and elo- 
quent; had a ſteadineſs of ſoul, and reſolution ſuffici- 
ent to overcome all difficulties, ſeemed by nature form- 
ed for great exploits, and accordingly acquired immor- 
tal glory. He ſeryed with great credit, under the fa- 
mous Albuquerque in the Indies, and imagined that 


he deſerved ſome reward for thoſe ſervices : however, 


all his applications were received with contempt. This 
uſage made him aſſociate himſelf with perſons of merit 
who had ſhaxed the like fate; particularly with one 
Ruy Falero, a noted aſtronomer, with whom he re- 
tired to Spain, and made propoſals of new diſcoveries 
to cardinal Ximenes. The Portugueſe embaſſador there, 
left no ſtone unturned to defeat their intentions; tho” 
underhand he offered Magellan his pardon, and a — 
reward, if he would return, and ſerve his own fove- 
reign. All this, however, availed but little. The 
Spaniſh miniſtry, who were very good. judges in theſe 
affairs, immediately received them both into favour, 
granted them their own terms, and made them knights 
of the order of St. James. _ A 

The grounds they went were, that the poſition 
laid down by Columbus, of the poſſibility of gaining 
the Eaſt Indies by failing weſt was true. The Terms 
granted were, that the undertakers ſhould have the 
2oth part of the elear profits ; that the government of 
any Hlands they ſhould diſcover, ſhould: remain to 
them and their heirs ſor ever, with the title of Ade- 
lantados ; and that the king ſhould furniſh them with 
five Ships, 234 men, and proviſions for two years. 


Among the men there were 30 Portugueſe, whom 
Magellan chiefly depended. The names of the ſhips 


and commanders were, the Trinadada, which was the 


.admiral, having on board Stephen Gomez, a Portu- 
usſe pilot; the St. Antonio, commanded by Don 
— de Carthagena; the Santa Vittoria, under Don 


Lewis de Mendoza; the Conception, under Don Jaſper 
de Quixida ; and the St. Jago, of which Don Juan 
Serrano was commander, who quitted the king of 


C 2 - Portugal's 
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Portugal's ſervice, in the ſame manner as Magellan had 
done, and upon whoſe ſkill he greatly relied. 

They ſailed from Seville Auguſt 10, 1519, and ar- 
rived between Cape Verd and the iſlands of that name, 
on the 3d of October; they were becalmed about the 

f Guiney for 70 days, on endeavouring to croſs 
the line. This done, the ſouth pole appeared above 
the horizon, and they purſued the ſouth courſe, till 
they reached that part of the main of Braſil which 


lies in 22 degrees. Having made 25 degrees more 


ſouth latitude, they came to a country inhabited by a 
ſort of wild people, who were of a vaſt ſize, and made 
a hideous roaring, more like bulls than human crea- 
tures ; and yet notwithſtanding all that mighty bulk, 
they were ſo very nimble, that none of the men could 


overtake them. Here was a fine river of freſh wa- 


ter, whoſe mouth was ſeventeen leagues wide, and 
contained ſeven iflands ; in the largeſt of theſe they 
found ſome jewels, and gave it the name of St. Mary. 
They coaſted along this tract of land, towards the 
ſouth pole, and came to two iſlands ſo full of ſeals and 
pengwins, that in the ſpace of an hour they could have 
laden their whole fleet with them. They next ad- 
vanced to 495 degrees ſouth latitude, where they were 
locked up by hard weather, and took up their winter 
quarters for five months in a very unpleaſant country, 
which they believed was uninhabited ; but at length 
a briſk. jolly ſavage, came to pay them a viſit, ſinging 
and dancing all the way. When he got to the haven, 
he ſtood ſtill, and threw duſt upon his head, which 
being obſerved, the admiral ordered ſome men to go 
aſhore to him, who ſhewing the like tokens of peace, 
he readily - came on board with them. He was of a 
gigantic ſtature, ſo as the head of one of the Europeans 


reached but to his waiſt, and his body was proportion 


ed to his height; but frightfully painted all over, more 
eſpecially. his face. He had a ſtag's horn drawn on 
each cheek, and red circles around his eyes, the other 
colours were yellow, but his hair white ; his cloathing 
was the ſkin of a ſtrange. beaſt, clumſily ſewed toge- 
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ther, all of one piece from head to foot. He 2 
with him a ſtout bow and arrows, the ſtring of the for- 
mer, was the gut or ſinew, of that monſtrous creature, 
with whoſe ſkin he was covered, and the arrows, in- 
ſtead of iron, were headed with ſharp ſtones. Ma- 
gellan made him drink and eat, and he was highly 
pleaſed with his entertainment, till he happened to 
ſee himſelf in a looking-glaſs, that was given him a- 
mong other toys. This Bgbted him to ſuch a degree, 
that in ſtarting back, he threw down two men, who 


ſtood behind him. The giant, however, went off ſo 


well pleaſed with his treatment, that they ſoon had 
more of the like viſitors, inſomuch as the admiral was 
deſirous of making ſome of them priſoners, which 
he did by the following artifice. "The men filled their 
hands with ſuch baubles as pleaſed them, and at the 
ſame time put iron ſhackles about their legs, which 
they thought very pretty play-things, till they found 
themſelves betrayed. 

In this port they remained five months ; it was 
called St. Julian, of which they took poſſeſſion, and 
left a croſs erected in token of it. To the people the 
_ admiral gave the name of Petagons. The # 297 
of their long ſtay here, was a conſpiracy which broke 
out, not —— among the common ſeamen, but alſo 
among the commanders, particularly captain Mendoza, 
upon whom Magellan greatly depended. In this affair 
the admiral acted with great reſolution; he brought 
them to a trial for plotting againſt his life; cauſed 
Mendoza, with others who were the moſt criminal, to 
be hanged ; and left Juan de Carthagena, with thoſe 
who appeared to have been drawn into the conſpiracy 
among the Petagons. The conſpirators being ſub- 
dued, and the weather growing pretty fine, Magellan 

ſued his courſe till he arrived in 51 deg. 40 min. 
- ſouth latitude. Here they found a convenient port, 
met with freſh water and good proviſions, and after 
. ſpending two months more at this place, they came 


to 52 deg, ſouth latitude, and diſcovered the entrance 


into the ſtreights : at the end of which they found an 
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open paſſage into the vaſt ocean. At this ſight Ma- 
gellan was tranſported with joy, being now able to de- 
monſtrate his ſailing round by the weſt. The point from 
whence he beheld this proſpect, he chriſtened by the 
name of Cape Deſiderato. But tho' he was ſo much 
delighted with this fight; it did not appear ſo deſira- 
ble to all the reſt of the company; for at this place one 
of the ſhips ſtole away, and returned home alone. 
December 28, 1520, they entered into what they called 
the Pacific Sea, in which they ſailed three months and 
twenty days, without ſeeing land: a great part of this 
time they were reduced to great miſery, for want of 
proviſion, having nothing Toft to eat but pieces of 
ſkins and leather, which being impoſſible to eat, till 
they were ſome way ſoftened, they ſteeped them in 
ſalt water, to fit them for chewing, and then fell gree- 
dily to work upon them, as long as they laſted. This 
impure ſort of food, and ſcanty alſo, impoveriſhed 
their ſpirits, and leſſened their number. The only 
conſolation, under theſe ſhocking circumftances, was 
continual fair and fine weather. 'The winds blew them 
gently along, and when they came within 20 deg. of 
the ſouth pole, they diſcovered an ifland of a prodi- 
gious height, named Cipangue, and at 15 deg. ano- 
ther, full as „called Sumbdit. When they had 
Paſſed the equinoctial line, and were got into 12 deg. 
of north latitude, and 146 longitude ; from their firit 
ſetting out, they fell in with a-cluſter of iſlands * on 
the 6th of March. Here they went aſhore to refreſh 
a while, after the fatigues of this tireſome voyage from 
the ſouth ſea: but the thieviſh inhabitants would not let 
them alone; for while they were repoſing themſelves 
on the ifland, they would be ſtealing things out of their 
- ſhips; ſo they reſolved to make no long ſtay here, but 
find out ſome other place where they might enjoy more 


eaſe and ſafety. There is not the leaſt ſhew of govern- | 


ment among theſe people, 'every man does what ſeem- 


Magellan called theſe iſlands, Itlas de los Ladrones, 
and in the Latin account of his voyage Inſule Latronum, or 
Hands of Thieves, which name they call bear. 4 
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eth good in his own eyes, and the general corruption 


of their manners, ſets them all upon a level, and makes 
a perpetual anarchy among them. The men go in- 


tirely naked, all parts being alike expoſed to view. 


1 


The hair of both their heads and beards is very black, 
the former very long and reaching down to their waiſt. 
Their natural complexion is olive, their teeth are co- 
loured black and red; and ſome of them wear a bon- 
net on their heads, made of the palm-tree, The Wo- 
men are much better featur'd than the men, and more 
modeſt alſo. They wear coverings made of the inner 
bark of the palm-tree. Their hair is black, thick, and 
ſo long as to trail upon the ground. Their houſes are 
built of timber, and covered with boards, and large 
fip-leaves, and divided into ſeveral rooms. Their 


beds are mats made of the palm-tree, and the leaves 


ſerve them for ſheets. They have no weapons but 
clubs and long poles headed with horn. They feed 
upon fowl, cocoas, bannanas, ſugar-canes, figs, and 
flying fiſh. They are always painted over of ſome 
colour as they like, and are extremely fond of any 
trifling thing that is new, and pleaſes their fancy. When 
the Spaniards pierced them through with their arrows, 
theſe being to them ſtrange things, they would draw 
them out of their wounds, hold them in their hands, 
and ſtare at them, till they fell down dead. 

On the 1oth of March, 1521, they landed upon the 
iſland of Zamal, zo leagues from the Ladrones, and the 
next day went aſhore at Human, an uninhabited iſland, 
where they found abundance of fruit-trees, gold, white 
coral, and ſprings of delicate water. Not long after, 
the inhabitants of ſome of the neighbouring iſlands 
came to them, who behaved very friendly, ſeemed 
2 to ſee them, brought them fiſh, and wine made of 

e cocoa-tree, promiſing other proviſions in a ſhort 
time. In this place it may not be improper to ſhew 
how many conveniences of life are furniſhed by the 
cocoa-tree, and to what various uſes theſe people put 
it to. This tree ſupplies them with bread, oil, vinegar, 
and phyſic. The wine comes from the tree, all the 
reſt are made of the fruit, They cut off a branch of the 


tree, 
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tree, and faſten to the part left behind a large reed, in- 
to which drops a liquor like white wine in colour, and 


gratefully tart to the taſte. This is put up in a veſſel 


and called cocoa wine, without farther preparation. 


The fruit is as large as a man's head, has two rinds, 


the outmoſt is green, an inch thick, and full of ſtrings ; 
of which they make all their cords. Under this rind 
lies the ſhell, which being burnt and powdered is a 
care for ſeveral diſtempers. The kernel is white, and 
in taſte like an almond, which they dry and make into 
bread. In the middle of the kernel, is a hollow full of 
clear water of a cordial nature. When they make oil, 
they ſteep the fruit in water till-it putrifies, then boil it 
to an oil. 'The vinegar is the ſame water expoſed to 
the ſun. If they mix the kernel with the water in the 
cavity, and ſtrain it thro' a cloth, it makes good milk. 
Theſe trees will live a 100 years, and two of them, if 
— * by turns, will afford wine ſufficient to ſerve 10 
1 to return to the adventurers. This people, pur- 
ſuant to promiſe, came again with other proviſions, and 
entered into a friendly correſpondence with them. 
They invited the admiral on board their barks, and 
were accordingly invited on board the admiral, who 
diſcharging a great gun to welcome them, they were ſo 
terribly frighted, that it was with much ado they could 
be kept from leaping over-board. Their iſland was 
. called Zulvan, not large, but conſiderable for its pro- 
ducts. In their barks they had all manner of ſpices, 
and ſeveral things made of gold, which they carried 


up and down, and fold for merchandize. They were 


without cloaths, and yet grander dreſſed than the Euro- 
peans. They had gold ear-rings in both ears, jewels 
faſtened with pieces of gold to their arms, daggers, 


\ - knives, and lances, all richly ornamented with gold. 


But tho' they wore no garments, they had a covering 
before, of a ſort of cloth, made of the rind of a tree 


which grows in their iſland. The great men are 
diRinguiſhed by a piece of ſilken needle- work wrapped 
round their heads. They are groſs-bodied, Ne. 
„„ 


1521, 
March 25, they departed from this iſland, and 
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on the 28th of the ſame month arrived at the iſle 
of Buthuan, where they were nobly entertained by the 
king, and the prince his ſon, who made them preſents 
of large quantities of gold and ſpices. The admiral in 
return gave the king too veſts of cloth, one red, the other 


yellow, made in the Turkiſh faſhion; and to ſome of 


his courtiers knives, forks, and beads of chryſtal: he 
alſo ſent two of his company aſhore with him, one of 
whom, named Antonio Pigafetta, ' wrote this relation. 
His majeſty's palace was like a hay-loft, covered with 
palm, and fig-leaves, raiſed ſo high on great timber 
poſts, that they were forced to get in by ladders. Tho? 
they are no chriſtians ; at their meals, they make the 
ſign of the croſs, and fit upon their legs like taylors. 
After they had been entertained by the king and his 
ſon, and received from them noble preſents, they were 
both diſmiſſed In this iſland, as they ſifted the earth 
of a mine, they found lumps of gold, ſome as big as nuts, 
others as large as eggs; of which metal, all the kings 
utenſils were made. The king was a very comely 
perſon, his hair black, his complexien olive. His body 
was painted of various colours, he had rings of gold in 
his ears, and three on every finger. His head was 
wrapped with a ſilken veil, and a piece of cotton 
wrought with gold, and filk, covered the forepart of his 
body to the knees. He. wore a long dagger by his 
ſide, with a haft of gold, and in a ſcabbard of carved 
wood. The men are active, but quite naked; the 
women are covered from the waiſt downward, and both 
wear gold ear-· rings. They are always chewing areca, . 
and ſay it keeps them alive: it is a fruit like a pear 
cut in ſlices, and rolled up in the leaves of a tree, called. 
betele, like bay-leaves. - At their departure from hence, 
the king's pilot brought them to ſeveral iſles, of which 
Zubut had the beſt trade: tho' they found in another, 
called Meſſana, dogs, cats, hens, hogs, goats, rice, mil- 
let, barley, figs, ginger, cocoa, oranges, wax, and gold, 
in great plenty. They ſtaid here eight days, and then 
ailmg N. W. came to the iſle of Caleghan, 2 

4 there 
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there are bats as big as eagles, which, when dreſed, 
taſte like a hen. Here are alſo doves, and a ſort of fowl 
like hens with little horns, which lay their eggs a cubit 
deep in the ſand, for the ſun to hatch. Caleghan lies 
about 20 leagues, W. of Meſſana, and from thence to 
Zubut is about 50 leagues, whither they were bound, 
having the king of Meſſana on board, who out of pure 
friendſhip came with them, 

They entered the port of Zubut on the 7th of April 
about noon, and. coming near the city, the admiral fired 
all his guns, which put the inhabitants into a panic : 
but their dread of danger from the ſhips was ſoon re- 
moved, by the arrival of their embaſſadors in the town, 
who aſſured the king, it was uſual with them to diſ- 
charge their cannon, by way of compliment, when 
they came into any noted port. They told him alſo 
what a mighty prince they were ſervants to, and that 
they were ſent to diſcover the Moluecas : but being in- 
formed of his grandeur, by the king of Meſſana, they 
called by the way, and defired him to furniſh them 
with proviſions for other commodities. The king bid 
them welcome, but told them it was his cuſtom to re- 
ceive tribute from all ſhips that came into that Port, 
which the embaſſador poſſitively refuſed, ſaying, that 
his admiral was ſervant to the greateſt prince in the P. 
world, and that if he would not readily accept of | Y 
peace, war would be the canſequence, A Moor, who] un 
ſtoed by, told the king, they were the Portugueſe, that | L. 
had conquered Calicut and Malacca, and adviſed him it 
to be cautious of provoking them. Hereupon the king by 
left the matter to his council, and promiſed to give 
them his anſwer the next day; ſending them away for 
with ſome wine and vidtuals. The king of Meſſana, 
who was alſo a potent prince, went aſhore the next} na 
day, and generouſly eſpouſed their intereſt with the the 
king of Zubut. The reſult of this interview was, that In 
the ng Ts of receiving, was now almoſt ready to tak 
Pay tribute; which not being inſiſted upon, but on! 

iberty to trade, it was chearfully granted, and the king ſac 
offered to ſign a treaty of peace and friendſhip. * - | 
8 00 
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blood. This over, the two kings came on board the 
admiral with preſents, and the league was ratified. Here, 
after ſome religious converſation, the admiral perſuaded 
them to be baptized into the chriſtian faith, to which 
they all, with pleaſure, conſented. This example of 
tac king influenced the whole iſland, and from that 
time chriſtianity was there eſtabliſhed. The baptiſm of 
theſe princes was performed with great ſolemnity. The 
king of Zubut was named Charles; The king of Meſſa- 
na was chriſtened John, and the Mooriſh courtier, 
Chriftopher. Beſides theſe princes and the reſt of the 
great men, who were about the king's perſon, the queen, 
her daughter, and 40 of her ladies, with 500 of in- 
ferior rank, were baptiſed at the ſame time. All the 
idols were taken down, and the croſs ſet up in many 
places, before which the admiral — them to 
pray, both morning and evening, ſo that in eight Days 
time all the iſland became chriſtians, excepting one 
village of idolaters, who would not obey the king's 
edi : the Spaniards therefore burnt the place, and 
erected a croſs in its ruins, and to ſhew the wonder- 
ful effects of chriſtianity among the people, who had 
been baptiſed, ſays our Spaniſh author, a miraculous 
cure was performed upon the king of Zubut's brother, 
on his being initiated into the faith of Chriſt. Theſe 
people are juſt in their dealings, and know the uſe of 
weights and meaſures. 'They ſay, there is a water fowl 
in this fland, about the ſize of a crow, which they call 
Lughan, and add, that the whales ſometimes ſwallow 
it alive, and have their hearts eaten up by this bird ; 
by which means many of them are killed, and the 
Lughan is afterwards found alive in the carcaſe. This 
fowl is black, but good to eat. 

Nat far from Zubut, lies the iſle of Mathan, whoſe 
natives go quite naked, except a thin covering over 
the pudenda, at which part, all the males hang gold 
rings, the ſkin being pierced for that purpoſe. They 
take as many wives as they pleafe, but only one has 
the management of the houſe. Their ceremonies in 
ſacrificing to the ſun are very odd. They begin with 
. ringing 
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ringing of bells, then ſpread a cloth upon the ground, 
and ſet thereon plates of honey, rice, and baked 
fiſhes. Then two old women offer up a hog, ſing 
and dance round it, and ſound' trumpets. made of 
reeds, After mumbling out prayers with ſeveral antic 
geſtures, they pour a cup of wine __ the hog, and 
one of the venerable prieſteſſes kills him with a lance ; 
then puts a lighted lamp into his mouth, which conti- 
nues burning till the ceremony is over. The other 
puts the trumpet in the blood, and with her finger 
marks the forehead of her huſband, and of all the men 
who aſſiſt at the ſacrifice. This done, they pull off 
their prieſtly robes, and fall to eating the rice, fiſh, 
and honey, of which none but the women partake ; 
the hog is not touched till the two prieſteſſes have 
craved a bleſſing upon it. When a great man dies, 
all the chief women repair to his houſe, and take with 
them boughs and pieces of cotton, which they faſten 
about the corpſe, and fit round it cloathed in white 
cotton ; then a perſon comes and cuts off the dead 
man's hair, by a little at a time, while his chief wife 
lies upon his body, with her face, hands, and feet; to 
his; crying all the time his hair is cut off; but when 
this is done, ſhe changes her funeral ſighs into a merry 
ſong. The ceremony laſts five days, after which they 
inc loſe the corpſe in a dormitory of wood, cloſe joined 
on every fide. This iſland was formerly governed by 
two kings; one of whom refuſing to pay tribute to the 
other, the admiral interpoſed in the quarrel, and 
went out to bring him to ſubjection. The Indian had 
between 6 and 7000 men, armed with bows, arrows, 


darts, and javelins, whom the admiral attacked with 


60 Spaniards, armed with helmets, and coats of mail. 
The battle was for a long time very dubious, at laſt 
the admiral's courage fo far prevailed, as to carry him 

too far among the Barbarians, who firſt wounded him 
with a poiſoned arrow, and then thruſt him thro' the 
head with a lance, Eight of his men were killed, and 
no more than 15 of the enemy, beſides thoſe; which 


were wounded, The Spaniards would willingly have. 
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recovered the body of the admiral, but the Indians 
would not conſent on any terms. This however was 
but the beginning of their trouble; for the king aban- 
doned their religion, on this change of circumſtances, 
and made peace with his. rival, notwithſtanding one 
article was, that the ſtrangers ſhould be all put to death: 
the barbarous monarch, being ſenfible that he could 
not execute this wicked article, had recourſe to fraud, 
and inviting all the Spaniards, who were aſhore, to a 
rand entertainment, in the midſt of their feaſting or- 
ered them to be murdered, reſerving only, Don Yiats 
Serrano, in order to have got a ſupply of artillery and 
ammunition for his ranſom. The Spaniards would 
readily have complied with this demand, but findin 
him ſo deceitful ; and intimidated by the fate of their 
companions, refolved to put out to ſea. The unhappy 
Serrano, ſeeing them about to weigh anchor, fell on 
his knees, and begged, in the moſt moving terms, that 
they would not leave him in the hands of ſuch Bar- 
barians : but ſelf- preſervation made them deaf to his 
intreaties, and more ſo, when they found, on exami- 
nation, they had but 80 men, and that; in order 
to have a bare poſſibility of returning home, they 
muſt be obliged to deſtroy one ſhip, to make uſe of 
her ores, &c. in repairing and furniſhing the other 
two. Serrano's fate was neyer known. The loſs of 
him proved a very great hindrance to the voyage, he 
being the beſt ſeaman, and the braveſt man on board, 
the admiral excepted. | | 8 
Not long before the death of the admiral, they re- 
ceived intelligence of the Moluceas, the defign of diſ- 
covering of which, by this road, was the great end 
purſued in the voyage. They hereupon let Mathan, 
and proceeded to the iſle of Bohol, where they burnt 
the Conception, and ſteering ſouth weſt, they arrived 
at the iſland of Paviloghon, inhabited by Blacks. From 
hence they reached Chippit, a large iſle, 50 leagues 
from Zubut, lying in 8 deg. north latitude, and 176 
longitude from their firſt ſtage. Here they found rice, 
ginger, goats, hogs, &c. _ were kindly W 
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the king. For a ſign of peace, he marked his bod 
face, and the tip of his tongue, with blood drawn — 
of his left arm, and the Spaniards complied with that 
bloody ceremony. They ſailed 40 leagues from hence 
ſouth weſt, and ee at Caghaian, a very large 
iſland; but poorly inhabited with Moors, exiles from 
Borneo, who are rich in gold, and whoſe chief wea- 
Powe are poiſoned arrows. From hence they ſailed 
eſt and weſt by north, till they came to Puloan, a 
very. fertile ifland, lying in deg. 20 min. ſouth lati- 
tude, and E 20 min. longitude from their firſt 
—_— which affords the ſame products as Chippit. 
ey came next to the famous iſland of Borneo, lying 
in 5 deg. 5 min. north latitude, the chief city, of 
which contains 25,000 houſes. The king was a Moor, 
8 kept a ſplendid court, and was always 
attended by a number of guards; however, he- ſent 
preſents to the captains, and ordered two elephants, 
with ſilk trappings, to be led forth to bring the Ppaniſh 
meſſengers to the palace. He had ten ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and the daughters of his courtiers governed his 
houſhold. His ſubjects chew a great deal of betele, 
and drink arrac. The country aifords camphire, cin- 
namon, ginger, oranges, lemons, ſugar, cucumbers, 
melons, fowls, beaſts, and- all that can be expected 

in that clinda tte. a of «DB. 55h 
They ſoon after arrived at the iſle of Cimbulon, in 
8 deg. 7 min. north latitude, where they ſtaid forty 
days to careen. In the woods of this iſle they found 
a tree, whoſe leaves; as ſoon as they fall, move about, 
as if they were alive; on the ſides of them are little 
eggs. which, when touched, ſpring ſuddenly away *, 
They failed from hence weſt, towards the. ſouth eaſt, 
for the Moluccas, and in their way found the ſea full 
ot weeds. This courſe, brought them to the iſles of 
Solo Taghima, from whence the king of Borneo got 
two pearls, very near as large as a hen's egg. They 
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next came to another ifle called Sarangani, reported to 
yield gold and pearls. Here they preſfed two pilots 
for their Molacca voyage, and, paſting ſeveral iflands, 
at length came to one named Sanger, governed by 
four kings; from hence to a cluſter of iſles, which 
their pilots ſaid were the Moluccaz. This was Nov. 6, 
27 months after their departure from Spain. | 
Before ſun riſing, on the 8th of November, they 
entered the port of Tiridore, the chief of the Moluc- 
cas. The king was a Moor, but extremely eivit to 
them, as they were Spaniards; calling them his bre- 
thren, and, to compliment their king and them, 
changed the name of his kingdom to that of Caſtile. 
The Moluccas are 5 in number, Tiridore, Macchian, 
Bucchian, Ternate, and Mutir, of which Ternate is 
the chief. Mutir, and Macchian, are commonwealths; 
but Bucchian, a monarchy. The cloves here grow in 
cluſters, at the tops of the trees, which are as bi 
round as a man's body. They are white at firſt;- 
when ripe, and turn black with drying. They ga- 
ther them twice a year, in — and December. 


Every man has his peculiar plantation, about which 


they beſtow but little huſbandry. In this iſle there is 
a tree, the bark of which, ſteeped in water and preſſed, 
produces fibres as © fine as filk, of this the women 
make aprons, which are all their covering 
Not far diſtant from hence lies the great iſſaud of 

Gilolo, which is divided between Moors and Hea- 
thens. The two kings'of the Moors, have themfelves' 
largely contributed to the peopling of this iſland, one of 
them having 600, the other 650 children. The Pagans 
are more continent; yet they ſay of them that they 


adore the firſt thing they ſee in the morning. Iu this iſſe 


there grows'a reed as big as a man's leg, full of water, 
which makes a wholefome drink. November 12, a pub- 
lic factory was here erected for the ſale of their mer- 
chandize; the exchange at the following rates: for- 
ten yards of red cloth, one “ bahar of cloves; for- 


A babar is 4canters and b lb. 'canterrs roo lb. wergbr. 
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fifteen yards of coarſer they had in Cambie, one ba- 
har; for: thirty-five drinking glaſſes, one bahar ; for 
ſeventeen cathyls of quickſilyer,, one bahar. They 
brought. proviſions of all forts to the ſhips, and freſh 
water, that ſprings out of the mountains where the 
cloves grow ; which is hot when firſt taken ont, but 
very cold when it has ſtood awhile. The king of 
Bacchian ſent by them a very odd preſent to the king 
of Spain, viz, a couple of dead birds, with ſmall heads 
and legs, two or three parti-coloured long feathers at 
their tes inſtead of wings, the ret of their bodies of a 
tawny colour: they cannot fly but when the wind helps 
them; the Moors fancy they come from Paradiſe, and 
call them the birds of God. The products of the 
Moluccas in general are alike, only, we may here add, 
a ſort of honey made by flies leſs than ants. The in- 
habitants were all Heathens originally, the Moors not 
having had any ſettlement there above fifty years befere 
the Spaniards arrived. .T'iridore is in about 27 min. 
north latitude, and 170 deg; longitude, from their firſt 
meridian, and about g deg. 30 min, from the Archi- 
pelago, in which are the Ladrones, and run to the 
quarters of ſouth weſt andnorth north eaſt. Ternate is in 
4 min, of ſouth latitude. Mutir is directly under the 
equinoctial. Macchian is in 15 min. ſouth latitude 
and Bacchian in 1 min. which is the largeſt of all the 
Moluccas. When they departed from hence, the king: | 
of ſeveral iſles conducted them to the iſle of Mare, in | 
which iſle: they leſt a leaky ſhip; and directed their | 
courſe. ſouth weſt, having now no more than ſorty. ſix | 
Spaniards, and thirteen Indians on board; and paſſing. | 
ſeveral . iſles. poſſeſſed by Moors, Heathens, and Ca- ; 
nibals, they came to Malua, where they -ſtaid fifteen 
days to repair their ſhips, , It lies in 8 deg. ſouth latitude, p 
and. 169 deg. 40 min. . longitude, according to their 
1 
1 
| 
1 
< 


reckoning. Here grows. a great deal of pepper, long 
and round, the leaves of the tree reſembling thoſe of the 
mulberry,.and climbing like iv). | Sy 
January 25, 1552, they arrived at Tima, ſive leagues 
diſtant between ſouth and ſouth weſt: here they found 


white 
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white ſanders, plenty of fruit, cattle, gold, &. The 
people of the Moluccas, Java, and Lozen have their 
ſanders from this iſtand, which lies in 10 deg. ſourh 
latitude, and 174 dey. longitude. Sailing a long courſe 
from hence, between weft and north weſt, they came to 
the iſle of Eude, which yields plenty of cinnamon. 
In this ſea lies a long chain of iſlands, as far as the 
ater Java, and the Cape of Malacca ; half a — 
rom Java the Great, lies Java the Leſſer, which is 
us large as Madeira. From hence they ſteered weſt 
ſouth weſt, directing their courſe behind the iſſe of 
Sumatra,” and that they might paſs the Cape of Good 
Hope more ſafely, they ſailed- about 42 deg; towards 
the ſouth pole, waiting ſeven weeks for a fair wind: 
Having paſſed all danger of the eape, and now pinched 
with hunger and ſickneſs, 'they reſolved tc ſail home- 
wards in a courſe to the ſouth: weſt ;* as they did For 
two months, without touching ary where; in which 
time, they loſt twenty-two men.: the remainder bejng 
juſt ſtarving, came in good time to St. James, one 
of the Cape de Verde iſſands, ind threw themſelves 
at the mercy of the Portugueſe, who at firſt relieved. 
mem; but were ſo perfidious, as · to keep thirteerr of 
them priſoners the next time they came for food. Their 
companions, not willing to bear them company, made 
what haſte they could away, and having à fair wind, 
reached the haven of St. Lucar, near Sevile, on the 7th 
// . Bahr 


The perſon who commanded this veſſel, and had che 


good fortune to return, was Don Sebaſtian Cano, a 
native of Gueteria in Biſcay, Whoſe ſacceſs in this reſ- 
peR, was vobly rewarded by Charles V. Who, to per- 
etuate the ory of fo glorious an action, gave him 
for his arms the terreſtrial globe, with” this" motto, 
imus mb cirtumdediffi. Thou firſt ſurroundedeſt me, 
By this remarkable expedition, the ſkill and penetra- 
tion of Columbus received a new luftre, and the world 
a new light. This voyage took up three years aji 
thirty ſeven days, from Auguſt 10, 1379, to Septen 
165 > One thing however was diſcovered in it by 
experience, which rexſon has taught us ſince to ex- 
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plain, on their arrival at the Moluccas : they found 
themſelves miſtaken in their reckoning ; which was 
not owing to any negligence in them; but to the 
courſe they ſailed ; for- it is a truth now juſtified by 
practice, and agreeable to the principles of geography 
and navigation, that ſuch as ſail eaſt, have ſeen the ſun 
riſe, paſs the meridian, and ſet, once more than their 
countrymen they left behind, and conſequently gain 
a day, whereas ſuch as fail weſt loſe a day; which 
alters their account, with reſpect to the day of the 
month; and the week. TT OT 
Another circumſtance,. which may ſerve to aggran- 
dize the reputation of Magellan, is the difficulty which 


other able ſeamen met with in purſuing his courſe : 


_ the attempts of the Genoeſe, Portugueſe, and 
. proving unſucceſsful before the expedition 
Sir Francis Drake; an account of which is to be 


the ſubject of our next chapter. , 


* — _ 
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The - voyage of Sir 
\HE learned Camden informs.us, that Sir. Francis 
'£ Drake was the ſon of a clergyman, who, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, became vicar of Upnor, on 
the river 33 in Kent; but Mr. Stowe ſays, he was 
the eldeſt of twelve brethren, all children of Edmund 
Drake, who lived in a village near Taviſtock, in the 
county of Devon, marriner ; and was born in the 
540. To reconcile theſe accounts, both which we be- 
lieve are true, is to imagine that Edmund Drake, bogs 
zealous. proteſtant, - perſecuted for his religion un 


Henry VIII. and having a ſhare of knowledge, 


was ordained deacon, and ſettled at Upnor ; and that 
this his eldeſt ſon received his chriftian name Francis, 
from | his godfather Francis Earl of Bedford.” Others 
will have 15 that he was born in the year 1545, and 
brought up at the expence, and under the * e 
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kinſman Sir John Hawkins: but be this as it will, ſo 
ſoon as he was able, he was put apprentice to the-maſter 
of a ſmall veſſel, who traded to France and Zeland. 
His maſter, having a love for the lad, and dying a 
batchelor, left him the ſhip. We find, at the 
of eighteen, Mr. Drake was made purſer of a ſhip 
bound to the Bay of Biſcay : at. twenty, he made a 
voyage to the coaſt of Guiney ; after which, a laudable 
ambition induced. him-to venture all he had in the world, 
in a voyage to the Weſt Indies, in-1 565, where he failed 
of ſucceſs. In 1567, he ſerved under his kinſman, Sir 
John Hawkins, in the bay of Mexico, with no better for- 
tune; returning home, rich in fame, but poor in cir. 
cumſtances. Theſe misfortunes ſerved only to heighten 
his reſentment, for he made two voyages more into 


thoſe parts; one in 157 with two ſhips, the Dragon, 


and Swan; the other in 1571, in the Swan alone; 
purely to qualify himſelf, for undertaking ſomething of 
more importance ; which, by his bravery, he brought to 
bear: for his character being now eſtabliſhed, he. found 
enow to go partner in a voyage he propoſed, and mak- 
ing all things ready, he ſailed May 24, 1572, in the 

th, of 70 tons“, with the Swan of 25 
tons, commanded by his brother, — Drake; having 
73 men and boys, and proviſions for a year. Such was 
the force with which he attacked thekingof Spain in the 
Weſt Indies, and ſacked the famous town of Nombre de 
Dios: ſoon after this, he, from a high tree, ſaw the 
South Seas, which ſight determined him to carry an 
'Engliſh ſhip thither ; an attempt, perhaps, never thought 
of before. In this expedition he acquired immenſe 
treaſure, for his owners, as well as for himſelf; being 
a man of ſuch ſtrict honour and generoſity, that he 
ſcorned to- take any advantages; of which, we have-a 
ſingular inſtance: a prince of the free Indians, in the 


iſthmus of Darien, to whom captain Drake had pre- 


: * Tom of hipping in theſe days were four times as mach 


as they now are. Hence the reader will find, that Sir Francis 


Drake's ſhipgewbich is called 70 tons, was as large as one of 
280 tons nows The fike is to be abyerved of the 1 | 
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ſented a fine cutlaſs,. that he wore + in return gave 
him four large wedges of gold, which he put into the 
common ſtock, ſaying; my owners gave me that 
e cutlaſs, and it is but juſt they ſhould have their ſhares 
« in the produce.” His return to England, proved as 
forunate, as his foreign expedition; for he ſailed from 
the Capes of Florida to the Scilly ifles in 23 days, ar- 
riving at Plymouth, on Sunday, Auguſt 9, 1573, in 
time of divine ſervice; on hearing the news, moſt of 
the congregation run out of the church, to obſerve the 
bleſſings of God upon the captain's adventures, who had 
been at ſea one year, two months, and ſome odd days. 
With the wealth he had thus acquired, he equipped 


three frigates, which he himſelf commanded, and great - 
ly contributed towards the reduction of the Iriſh rebels, 


under the conduct of Walter, earl of Eſſex. After. whoſe 
deaths he choſe. Sir Chriſtopher Hatton for: his patron ; 


by whoſe intereſt, — that time vice chamberlain, 
ed 


captain Drake procured: the queen's commiſſion for the 


: ake 
voyage he had ſo long covetec. 


„ Thos provided, his friends contributed largely to 
this glorious expedition, and captain Drake, with the 
utmoſt diligence, equipped five ſhips, namely, the 
Pelican, by him afterwards called the Hind, admiral, 
burden 100 tons: the Elizabeth, vice-admiral, 80 tons, 
John: Winter captain; the Marigold, a bark, zo tons; 
John Thomas captain; the Swan. a fly-boat, 50 tons, 
captain John Cheſter ; the Chriſtopher, a pinnace of 15 
tons, captain Thomas Moon, Theſe ſhips were man- 
ned with 264 able men, and furniſſied with plenty of 
proviſions and of all things neceſſary, which ſo long a 


voyage ſeemed to require, withal towing ſome pin 


naces aboard, in pieces, to be fitted up as occaſion of. 
fered. Theſe things adjuſted, captain Prake failed 
from Plymouth, November 15,:1579, but was forced to 
put back again by a dreadſul ſtorm. till December 13, 


when he put to ſea again with a fair wind, and made 


no land till he z5th- of the ſame month; chen they 
fell in with the coaſt of Barbary, and on the zyth came 


to the iſle of Magador, lying one mile diftant from the 


main. Here the admiral ordered a pinnace wn. 
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1578. Si Francis” Drake. 31 
while this was doing, the inhabitants made ſigns of peace; 
upon which the admiral ſent out a boat, which brought 
two of their company on board: the day following, 
they furniſhed him with good ſtore of proviſions, for 
theſe, he gave them linen cloth, ſhoes, and a javelin, 
which were to them very acceptable. 3 
December zo, the pinnace being finiſned, they ſet ſail, 

and the 17th of January arrived at cape Blanco, where 
they found a ſhip at anchor, with only two marriners on 
board. Thy took her, and brought her: into the har- 
bour, and tarried here four days, during this ſtay, the 
admiral muſtered his men aſhore, to- prepare them for 
land as well as ſea ſervice. Here they took of the fiſher- 
men what they wanted, and one of their barks of 40 
tons, leaving them inſtead of it a bark of their own. They 
ſailed from hence January 22, taking with them a Por- 
tugueſe caravel, bound to the ifles of Cape Verd, for 
ſalt ; the maſter of which aſſured the. admiral, that in 
one of them, called Mayo, there was plenty of dried 
cabritos, or goats, which were made ready every year, 
for ſuch of the king's ſhips- as called there. On the 
27th of January they came to this place; but the in- 
habitants refuſing to trade with them, they went the 
next day to view the iſland, and travelling over moun- 
tains, for three days, they came to the principal place 
in the iſle; but found it abandoned by the natives. 
Here they halted ſome time, and regaled themſelves 
with grapes, which were at that ſeaſon in their prime, 
tho' it was the depth of winter, with us in England. This 


iſland abounds with goats, wild hens, and falt, which 


is thrown upon the ſhore in great quantities, by the waves 
of the ſea, and the ſun kerns it, from this the peo- 
ple make great profit. They having refreſhed them 
elvea with fruit, marched farther into the iſland, and 
ſaw great flocks of cabritos; but not being able to take 
any of them, returned to their ſhips. i er 0G 

January 21, they failed: by the iſle of St. Jago, in 
paſſing which, the people diſcharged at them three 
pieces of cannon, but did them no harm. The iſlaad 


is large, and inhabited by Portugueſe, Near this iſland: 


they 
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they ſaw two ſhips under ſail; one of which they took, 
and found it to be a good prize, being laden with wines. 
The admiral detained the pilot, but diſchaged the 
tip and men, giving them ſome proviſions; a butt of 
wine, and cloaths. The ſame night, they came to the 
iſle Del Fogo, which is inhabited by Portugueſe. On 
the north. fide there is a vulcano, continually belching 
out fire and ſmoak : on the ſouth fide, is a very delight- 
ful iſland, full of eyer- greens, and refreſhed with cooling 
ſtreams, which pour into the ſea; but not being here 
able to fix an anchor, they left theſe iſlands, and drew 
towards the line, where they were ſametimes becalmed 
for a, long time, and at others beaten with tempeſts : but 
3 had plenty of dolphins, bonitos, and flying 

es.. $433: 2 8 ch Bp ? 
From the day they departed from the iſlands of 
Cape: Verde, they failed' near two months without 


ſeeing land, the firſt they made, was the coaſt of Braſil, 


in 28 deg. ſouth latitude, April, they had thunder, 
lightning, and rain; in which ſtorm they loſt the compa- 
ny of the Chrittopher, but found her again the fith; 
and the place where all the ſhips. met + nth after 
they had. diſperſed, the admiral called, Cape Joy; 
where: they took in freſh water. Phe air here is ſweet, 
the foil rich; bat the inhabitants ſeem to be only ſome 
herds of wild deer, no people being to be ſeen, only 
their foot · ſteps on the ground. A little farther they 
found a ſm 8 ——— a rock — — pms 
where e very ſafely. On this rock, t 
killed Pure ſeals, whic 4 
them wholſome, but not very toothſome. © Their next 
courſe being to 36 deg. ſouth latitude, they entered 
the great river of Plata, and coming into 54 fathom 
freſh water; but finding no good anchorage, they put 
to ſea again, and ſailed on till they came to à good 
bay, in which there were ſeveral little pretty Hands, 
one of which abounded with ſeals, the others with 
fowls ; ſo there was no want of proviſtons nor good 
water. The admiral going aſhore on one of theſe 
iſlands, the people came leaping and dancing about 


1 him, 


ich they kept for food, finding 
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him, and feemed very willing to trade; but would 
receive nothing from him, or any other perſon, ufleſs 
it was fixſt thrown on the ground. Theſe people are 
ſtrong made, {ſwift of foot, briſk, and lively. The 
Marigold, and Chriſtopher, being ſent out to diſcover 


a more convenient harbour, returned with the happy 


news, into which they went with their little ſquadron; 
Here they killed two hundred ſeals in an hour's time. 
The natives came boldly about them while they were 
working on the ſhore. Their faces were painted, and 
their apparel was a covering of -beaſt-ſkins, with the 


fur on, about their waiſts, and ſomething wreathed 


about their heads. They had bows an ell long, but 
only two arrows each. They gave ſufficient proof 
of their agility, by ſtealing the admiral's hat from off 
his head, which ſeemed to be a brave prize among 
them; one taking the hat, and another the gold lace, 
which could never be got again. Theſe are Ke people 
which Magellan calls Petagons. Tere! 

June 20, they anchored in port St. Julian, ſo called 
by Magellan: and here ſaw the gibbet on which he 
had formerly executed Tome of his rebellious crew. 
Here alſo . admiral Drake executed captain John 
Doughty, the moſt ſuſpected action of his life. Au. 
gult 17, they left St. Julian, and, on the zoth, fell in 


wich the Streights of Magellan; going into the South 


Sea. The 21it, they entered into the Streights, and 
found them very intricate, with divers turnings, 
which made their ſailing very troubleſome; for there 
is no. anchoring there, except in narrow rivers, or be- 


tween the rocks. The Streights are extremely cold 
with froſt, and ſnow, continually; yet the trees, and. 


plants, flouriſh. Auguſt 24, they came to an iſland in 
the Streights, which abounded with penguins, of which 
they killed 3000 in leſs than a day's ime; Sept. 6, 
they came into the South Sea at the head ſhore. On 
the th, they were driven by a ſtorm 200 leagues to 
the ſouth, where they anchored among ſome iflands, 
found. freſh water, and good herbs; Not ſar from 


hence, they entered another bay, where they * | 
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the Engliſh their friends, welcomed them by 


34 The Voyages of 1379. 
naked people, going in canoes, from one iſland to ano- 
ther, in ſearch of proviſions, with whom they traded 
for ſuch commodities as they had. Sailing north, the 
found 3 iſlands on the zd of October, in one of which 
there was ſuch an innumerable quantity of birds, as is 


* 


ſcarce credible. October 8, they loſt the company of 


the Elizabeth, captain Winter. Being now come to 
the mouth of the Streights, they ſailed rowards Chili, 
which the maps in general place to the fouth weſt. but 
they found it lic at the north eaſt ; ſo that thoſe coaſts 
were not faithfully deſcribed, if fully diſcovered before. 


November 29, by following the ſame courſe, they 


came to the iſle of Mocha, where they anchored. The 
inliabitants were ſuch, as the cruelty of the Spaniards 
had forced to this iſland from their own habitations. 


They carried fair to the admiral and his men at firſt, 
bringing them potatoes, and two fat ſheep, for which 


they received ſome preſents. But next day two of the 


men being ſent on ſhore with veſſels for water, the 
natives knocked them on the head, taking them for 


Spaniards. _ | 


Drawing near the coaſt of Chili, they met an In- 
dian in a canoe, who, taking them for Spaniards, 


told them, that at St. Jago there was a large Spaniſh 


ſhip, laden: for Peru; and for a ſmall reward con- 
ducted them to Val Parizo, in 33 degreees 40 min. 
ſouth latitude, where ſhe lay at anchor; ſhe had but 8 
Spaniards, and three negroes, and they, ſuppoling 

| eat of 
drum, and invited them to drink ſome Chili wine: 


but the admiral, reſolving firſt to ſecure the prize, 


boarded her immediately, and —__ all the crew 
under hatches, took poſſeſſion. One of the Spaniards, 


ſeeing how they were ſerved, leaped over board, and 


ſwam to the town of St. Jago, to inform them the 
Engliſh were coming. . Upon which, all the inhabi- 
tants ran out, there not being above nine houſeholders. 
The admiral, with his men, entered, rifled the town, 
and the chapel, where they found ſome plate; a good 
cargo of Chili wine, and boards of cedar- wood, _ 
hs | ey 


and linen, all which they 2 their own ſhips, Here 
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they carried to their ſhips. Having releaſed all the 
— . except the pilot, he ſailed for Lima, the 
capital of Peru. The booty which they took at St. 
Jago amounted to more than 3), ooo Spaniſh ducats. 
Continuing their courſe for Lima, they came to the 
haven of Coquimbo, Bing 29 deg. 30 min. ſouth 
latitude. Here the admiral ſent fourteen men aſhore 
for freſh water, whom the Spaniards eſpied, and me- 
ditating revenge, attacked them with an army of 300 
horſe, and 200 foot, and killed one of them, by the 
help of their guns; the other thirteen returned ſafe to the 
ſhips. Aſter this, going again on ſhore to bury the dead 
man, the Spaniards hung out a flag of truce ; but they, 
believing their fidelity and co to be upon a par, 
went off to a port called Tarapaxa, where landing, 
they found a Spaniard lying on the ground faſt aſleep, 
with eighteen bars of filver by him, worth about 4000 
Spaniſh ducats ; they took the filver, and left him to take 
out his nap. Not far from bence they met a Spaniard 
and an Indian, driving eight Peruvian ſheep, each of 
which was loaded with two leather bags of fine ſilver, 
weighing 100 Ib. they eaſed the poor animals of their 
* and carried the bags to their -own ſhips. 
They depaited hence to Arica, which lies in 8 deg. 
30 min. ſouth latitude. In the port here, they found 
three ſmall barks, out of which they took fifty- ſeven 
wedges of ſilver, weighing about 20 lb. each, But 
they took out of theſe barks not one priſoner; all 
the company being gone aſhore to _ Having 
not force enough to attack the town, the admiral put 
off to ſea again, and met with another bark 5 wa 


with linen cloth, part of which they took, and let 


her os... 2 5 

February 13, they reached the port of Lima, which 
is in 11 deg. 50 min. ſouth latitude, where they found 
twelve ſail of ſhips, at anchor, without watch, or 


guard; the maſters not thinking of an enemy, were 


all earouſing aſhore. Examining the contents of theſe 
ſhips, they found a cheſt of rials of plate, with ſilks 


they 
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they had notice of another very rich ſhip, named the 
Cacafuego, which was ſailed towards Paita ; they purſued 
her, but on their arrival at Paita, they were informed 
me was gone to Panama. They ſtill purſued, but 
miſſed her ; however, in this chace they took another, 
which paid them well for the voyage; yielding 80 lb. 
of pure gold, with a fine crucifix of the ſame metal, 
richly adorned with emeralds; which, with ſome of 
the cordage they ſeized. The admiral, ſtill reſolving 
to perſue the Cacafuego,. to encourage his crew, pro- 
miſed, that whoever firſt ſaw her ſhould have his gold 
chain for a reward, which fell to the lot of Mr. [ohn 
Drake, who firſt deſcried her, about three o'clock. 
About fix they came up with her, gave her three ſhots, 
ſtruck down her mizen, and boarded her. They found 
In her thirteen cheſts of rials of plate; 80 1b. of gold, 
a good quantity of jewels, and twenty-ſix ton of ſilver 
bars. The place where ſhe was taken was called Cape 
San Franciſco, 150 leagues from Panama. Among the 
pieces of plate, which they found in this prize, they met 
with a couple of large ſilver bowls gilt, which belonged 
to the pilot of her. Ihe admiral told him they were two 
fine bowls ; but he muſt have one of them ; to which 
the pilot conſented ; and to make it not look like com- 

ulfion, he preſented the other to the admiral's ſteward. 
This done, they ranſacked the Cacafuego, and then 
left her, ſteering their courſe to the weſt. Soon after 
they fell in with a ſhip laden with linen, China ware, 
>e filks, whoſe owner was a Spaniard ; from whom 
the admiral took a falcon wrought of maſſy gold, with 
a large emerald in the breaſt, and what he liked of the 
- wares, ſeizing the pilot for his own ſervice, who brought 
them to the haven of Guatulco, the town adjacent to 
which, had, as he ſaid, but ſeventeen Spaniards in it. 
They put to ſhore, marched directly to the town, and 
ſo up to the public hall of juſtice, while the court was 
- fitting, where the admiral made both judges and cri- 

minals priſoners, and carried them all to the ſhips, 
and made the judge write to the townſmen to quit 
the place and make no reſiſtance. As ſoon as the 
| : — _town 
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town was cleared, they ranſacked it, finding about a 
buſhel of rials of plate, a gold chain, and ſome jewels. 
Here the n ſet ſome of the priſoners afhore, 
with the pilot he took at the iſland of Cape de Verde, 
and proceeded to the iſland Canno. During their ſta 
here, a Spaniſh ſhip, bound for the Philippine iſlands, fell 
in their way, which they eaſed of ſome of her burden, 
and then diſcharged her. 

The admiral, thinking he had now in ſome mea- 
ſure, revenged his country, and himſelf, upon the 
Spaniards; began to confider, which way to return 
home. He thought, if he ſhould return by the ſtreights of - 
the South Sea, and no other paſſage was yet diſcovered, 
he might fall into the hands of the Spaniards, who pro- 
bably would there wait for him ; and he, at this time 
having but one ſhip, not very ſtrong, tho' very rich, de- 
termined to follow the courſe of the Portugueſe, and 
get home by the Cape of Good Hope ; but being be- 
calmed, he found it neceſſary to ſail more to the north, 
to procure a favourable wind: with this view they ſail- 
ed no more than 600 leagues, from April 16, to June 3. 
June 5, being got into 43* N. latitude, they found 
the air exceſſive cold. Hereupon the admiral made to 
the land, till he came into 38“ N. latitude endeavour- 
ing to find a paſſage back into our ſeas on that fide, 
which is a ſtrong proof of his conſummate kill ; for if 
ever ſuch a paſſage be found to the northward, tbis, in 
all probability, will be the method; and we can ſcarce 
conceive a clearer proof of an undaunted ſpirit, than at- 
tempting diſcoveries, after ſo long, and 10 fatiguing a 


voyage. Here they found a very good bay on the north 


part of California, now firſt diſcovered, and called by 
the admiral New Albion, partly in honour to his own - 
nation, and partly from its white cliffs. At his depar- 
ture. hence, he ſet up a monument, with a large — 
upon which were engraven her majeſty's name, picture, 
arms, title to the country, the time of their arrival, and 
the admiral's on name. The earth of this iſland ſeem- 
ed to promiſe rich veins of gold and ſilver, there being 
hardly any digging rn ſome of their 
25 > Ores. 
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ores. The Spaniards never had ſet footing here, nor 
ever did they diſcover the land, by many degrees to 
the ſouthward of this place. 
Sailing hence they ſaw no more land till October 13, 
when they fell in with ſome iſlands in 89 N. latitude 
where they met with a great number of canoes, laden 


with cocoas and other. fruits. Theſe canoes were hol-. 


lowed within, and ſhined without, like burniſhed horn, 


The people that were in them, had the lower part of 


their ears pared round, and ſtretched a conſiderable 
way upon their cheeks, by the weight of the things 
they hang in them. Their nails grow a full inch in 
length; and their teeth are as black as ebony. October 
18, they came to ſeveral other iſlands, and continued 
their courſe. by Tagulada, Zelonand Zewarra; the 
firſt of which had good ſtore of cinnamon, and the in- 
habitants of all were friends to the Nortugueſe, ſo the 
admiral continued the ſame courſe, till November 14, 
when they came to the Moluccas, and intended for 
Tiridore, but as they coaſted by the iſland Mutyr, 
which belongs to the king of Ternate, they met the 
viceroy, who, ſeeing the admiral, without fear, came 
aboard, and adviſed him by no means to proceed to 
Tiridore, but to make the beſt of their way to Ternate, 
adding, that his maſter was an- utter enemy to the 
Portugueſe, and would have nothing to do with them, 
if they were concerned at Tiridore. Hereupon, the 
admiral determined to follow his directions, and early 
the next morning, caſt anchor before the town, and 


ſent a preſent of a velvet cloak to the king, with aſ- 


ſurances, that he came thither with no other deſign 
than to trade _ them. The king ſent a very 
obliging anſwer to the admiral's meſſengers, affuring 
them, that a friendly correſpondence with the Engliſh, 
was to him highly agreeable; that what his kingdom 
yielded, ſhould be at his ſervice; and that he was 
ready to lay down his kingdom at the feet of ſo glori. 

| ous a princeſs, and willing to make her his ſove- 
reign; in token of which he ſent the admiral a ſignet, and 
being deſirous to pay him a viſit on ſhip board, * be- 
ore - 
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forehand 4 large canoes, freighted with the moſt dig- 
nified perſons about him, They were all dreſſed in 
white lawn, and had an exceeding large umbrella of 
fine perfumed mats, born up, and ſpreading over their 
heads, from one end of the canoe to the other ; their 


ſervants ſtood near them, - clad in white, behind theſe | 


were placed ranks of ſoldiers; on both ſides of the 
military ſat the. rowers, in 'well contrived. galleries, 
with three ſeats on a fide, raiſed one above another, 
each gallery contaning 80 rowers. Coming near the 
ſhip, they all paid reverence to the admiral, and in- 
formed him, that the king had ſent them to take him 


into a ſafer road, than he was in at preſent. Soon after 


came the king, attended by ſix grave old men; who 


ſeemed pleaſed with the Engliſh muſic, but much more 


with the generoſity of the admiral, who made large 
2 both to him, and his nobles. That night the 
ing ſent them ſtore of proviſions, and promiſed to 
come aboard again, but did not fulfil his promiſe ; tho” 
he ſent his brother to make his excuſe, and to invite 
the admiral aſhore, who declined going himſelf ; but 
ſent ſome of his retinue with the king's brother, and kept 
the viceroy till their return, The Engliſh were receiv- 
ed aſhore by another of his majeſty's brothers, and con- 
ducted in great ſtate to the caſtle, where the king receiv- 
ed them kindly, and having heard their meſſage, ſent 
one of his council to conduct them back to their ſhips. 
The admiral having diſpatched his affairs here, ſail - 
ed to a little iſland ſouth of the Celebes. Here he ſtaid 
26 days. This iſland is very woody, the trees high, 
ſtrait and large, without boughs, except at the top. 
Here are bats as big as hens, and land cray-fiſh, which 


dig holes in the earth, like rabbits, and large enough to 


dine four perſons. They deſigned from hence to run for 
the Moluccas; but, having a bad wind, they. with great 


difficulty gained the mouth of the Celebes; and finding it 


not practicable to continue the weſtern courſe, they al- 
tered to the ſouthward, which they alſo found to be very 
dangerous this truth of which will be ſufficiently proved 


by the following fatal experiment; for Jan. the ch they 
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ran upon 2 rock, and there ſtuck faſt for the 2 of 
20 hours. Thus diſtreſted they lightened the ſhip of 3 
tons of cloves, and eight pieces of ordnance, with ſome 
of their proviſions; after which, the wind chopping 
about, they hoiſted ſail, and the wind coming fair, 
diſengaged them from the rock. Febuary 18, they 
arrived at the fruitful iſland of Baratene, whoſe natives 
are of a comely proportion in body; but of a more 
beautiful diſpoſition of mind; civil to ſtrangers, and 
juſt in their dealings. The men cover only their heads, 
and privities; but the women from the waiſt downwards; 
linen cloth is here a very good commodity, the people 
being fond of it. The iſland affords gold, filver, cop- 
r, ſulphur, nutmeg, ginger, pepper, ſa cocoas, 
ji They ſailed — bs 1 wi x Java Major, where 

they met with good uſage. The iſland is governed 
five kings, and they once had four of them on board, 
at one time. The Javans wear Turkiſh turbans ; the 
upper part of their body is naked, and from the waiſt 
downward, they have a Pintado of filk, which reaches 
to the ground, of any colour. 'The French diſeaſe 
2 much in this iſland, which they cure, not by 
alivation, but by perſpiration: they ſet the patient 
naked in the ſun, for a certain time, whoſe ſcorching 
rays open the pores, and give free vent to the noxious 
particles. Here the admiral had news of ſome large 
ſhips that lay near him, and not knowing what they 
might prove, he made the beſt of his way to the Cape 
of Good Hope, which they paſſed June 18. July 22 
they arrived at Sierra Leona, upon the coaſt of Guiney; 
where they found great ſtore of elephants, and trees, 
that had oyſters upon them, which there lived and mul- 
tiplied; with theſe, and the lemons that grew there, 

they were greatly refreſhed. | 

They ſtaid here two days, taking in wood and water, 
and then proceeded homewards. July 25, they found 
themſelves under the tropic of Cancer, 50 leagues from 
any land. Soon after they were in the height of the 
Canaries, where they made no ſtay ; but continued 
their voyage to Plymouth, and there arrived, TO ay, 
ept. 
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Sept. 26, 1580, having ſpent two years, ten months, 
and a few days, in this circum-navigation. 'The report 
of captain Drake's. return ſoon ſpread over the king- 
dom ; and that being an age when virtue was in faſhion, 
it made a great noiſe, among ſuch as were patrons, 
either of arms, or arts; all of them ſtriving to expreſs 
the regard they had: for captain Drake. Epigrams, 
ſongs, and poems, were made in commendation of him, 
and the ſhip; which extended his fame ſtill farther, 

But ſo bold and brave an aQtion, attended with ſuch 
vaſt applauſe, could not reaſonably be expected to paſs 
altogether uncenſured ; therefore we need not be ſur- 
priſed, to find, that not a few endeavoured to blacken 
this glorious. enterprize. Some gave out, that the bu- 
fineſs of his voyage was Plan er, and that he had 
gained enough to exempt the nation from taxes for 7 

ars: that our merchants had great effects in Spain, 
and had reafon to fear, they might be ſeized to make 
good his depredations. The Spaniſh embaſſador at- 
tacked him alſo by warm memorials, calling him the 
maſter thief of the unknown world. Captain Drake's 
friends, on the other ſide, alledged, that he had the 
queen's commiſſion to juſtify his repriſals, and that the 
more wealth he had brought home, the more the na- 
tion was obliged to him, &c. Theſe were the reaſon, 
ings on both ſides; however, things remained in ſuſ- 
penſe, as if the queen reſolved to hear all before ſhe 
put an end to the affair. | 

During this interval, 5 Drake grew uneaſy, 
fearing, after all his toils, he ſhould be declared a pi- 
rate. At laſt, when things came to a criſis, the queen, 
having given previous notice to captain Drake, went 
on board his ſhip at Deptford, April 4, 1581, where 
ſhe was magnificently entertained, and after dinner 
conferred the honour of knighthood on captain Drake, 
telling him, at the ſame time, that his actions did him 
more honour than. his title. On this occafion, there 
was a bridge laid from the ſhore to the ſhip, when the 
crowd, which attended her majeſty, was ſo prodigious, 
that they broke it down, and yet, of 200 perſons _ 
* ell 
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fell into tne Thames, not one was either drowned or 
hurt. After this public approbation of queen Eliza- 
beth, the people redoubled their congratulations, and 
Sir Francis Drake, from that time, gave for his de- 
vice, the terraqueous globe, with this motto, Ty pri- 
mus me circumdediſti, Divino auxilio, i. e. Thou firſt en- 
compaſſedeſt me, by the help of G Henceforward the 
reputation of Sir Francis Drake continually increaſed, 
and he was looked upon as the oracle in. all maritime 
affairs, both by the court, and the country. 4 
The war with Spain being ſtill proſecuted by queen 
Elizabeth, he was made general by land and ſea, 
in 1585, in an expedition to the Weſt-Indies, took 
the cities of St. Jago, Domingo, and Carthagena, 
likewiſe the fort and town of St. Auguſtine ; then re- 
turned with great ſucceſs ; the profits of this expedition, 
all charges deducted, amounting to 60,0001. of which 
20,000 J. were divided among the ſeamen ; and 40,0001. 
were juſtly diſtributed amongſt the adventurers. He 
had the command of another fleet in 1587, and failed 
with it into the bay of Cadiz, from thence to Liſbon, 
having deſtroyed, in this expedition, 10,000 tons of 
Spanifh ſhipping, which were intended for an invaſion 
upon * He alſo made a prize of the St. Phi- 
lip, which the writers of thoſe times aver, was the 
firſt Carrack ever brought to England. In 1588 the 
ueen granted him a commiſſion of vice-admiral under 
harles lord Howard of Effingham, high admiral of 
the Engliſh fleet, fitted out againſt the Spaniſh Armada. 
In this ſervice he did wonders, taking the vice-ad- 
miral, and another large ſhip, commanded by Don 
Pedro de Valdez, who made a ſtout reſiſlance, but ſur- 
rendered at laſt to the reputation of Sir Francis, as 
appears by the compliment Don Pedro paid him, when 
he delivered to him his ſword, which was, that 
* they all reſolved to die fighting if they had not 
« fallen into his hands ; whoſe valour was ſo great, 
« that Mars, the god of war, and Neptune, the god of 
e“ the ſea, waited upon his enterprizes.” Sir Francis, 


to requite the Spaniard with true Engliſh Kindneſs, 


ſet - 


he was appointed admiral of a great fleet ſent to Por- } | 
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ſet him at his own table, lodged him in his own cabin, 
and ſent the reſt of his company to Plymouth. In the 

ſhip he found 55,000 ducats in gold, which was joy- 

fully ſhared amongſt his ſoldiers. It is remarkable, 1 
that in this memorable battle he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 14 
by adviſing the uſe of fire · ſhips, tho' we will not preſume 1 
to affirm that he invented them. The ſucceeding year 1 


tugal, to reſtore Don Antonio to his kingdom, in a 17 
conjunct expedition, which ended but indifferently: j | ; 
However the Spaniards were much harraſſed, and the Fi 
compliment of an invaſion was returned; which he 14 

ut out of their power to make. In ſhort, Sir Francis | 
poiled no leſs than three Spaniſh invaſions. In 1593, | | | 
he ventured to the Weſt-Indies in another conjunct 71 


—— 
a”. ” 


expedition, but meeting with ill ſucceſs, the thoughts 


of it broke his heart, and he died in the harbour of 
Porto Bello, January 28, 1595. His body was put 
into a leaden coffin and dropt into the ſea, under the 
diſcharge of all the cannon from the fleet. 
He was of low ſtature, but well made, had a fair, 

et freſh complexion ; his eyes full and lively; his 
hair brown; and his countenance chearful. He was 
naturally eloquent, very knowing, not only in his own 1 
profeſſion; but in every ſcience — to it, and 714 
could diſcharge every office, even that of a ſurgeon, 1 
He was loyal to his ſovereign, kind to his ſeamen, | 
merciful to his enemies, and juſt-to his owners. His 4 
dying at the age of fifty-five is a convincing argument | 
of his thirſt after glory, and his many glorious exploits 
Juſtify his title to immortal fm. 
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was encouraged as much as poſſible ; it was her conſtant 
policy, to honour thoſe who did remarkable ſervice to 
their country; tho'ſhe was ſparing of her favours on other 
occaſions. Thus ſhe excited the young nobility, and 
gentlemen of eaſy fortunes, to hazard themſelves and 
their fortunes for the public ſervice. Amongſt whom 
no man diſtinguiſhed himſelf more than Thomas Ca- 
vendiſh, of Trimley in the county of Suffolk, Eſq; who 
had a large eſtate lying near Ipſwich, at that time a 
place of great trade, and gave him an early inclina- 
tion to the ſea, which, when he came of age, he gra- 
tified, by converting part of his lands into money, 
and equipping a ſtout ſhip, which he called the Ty- 
ger; burden 120 tons, in her, he accompanied Sir 
| Richard Greenville in his voyage to Virginia in 1585, 
and went thro' many difficulties without any profit, 
but returned ſafe to Falmouth October 6, the ſame 
year. Having now ſeen a great part of the Spaniſh 
eſt· Indies, and converſed with ſome who had ſailed 
with Sir Francis Drake; he began to be very defirous 
of undertaking a like voyage, as well for repairing the 
Joſs he had ſulfained by 42 expedition, as to emu- 
late that great officer. As ſoon, therefore, as he came 
home, he either ſold or mortgaged. his eſtate to raiſe 
the ſum wanted; and in the ſpace of eight months his 
little ſquadron was intirely finiſhed. The largeſt ſhip 


was called the Deſire, of 140 tons, the leiſer was - 


named the Content, of about 60 tons, to theſe he 
added a bark of 40 tons, called the Hugh Gallant, 
all ſupplied at his own expWce, with proviſions for 
two years, and manned with 126 officers and: ſailors, 
. ſome of whom had ſerved under Sir Francis Drake, 
and moſt of them men of experience. With theſe 
he entered into a fair agreement, with” regard to the 
proportion in which all prizes ſhould be divided. He 
likewiſe procured, by the favour of the lord Hunſdon, 
then lord chamberlain, a commiſſion from queen Eliza- 
beth. This done, he ſet out from London, July 10, 1586 
for Harwich, where he embarked on board the Deſire, 
and arrived at Plymouth July 18, there *. for 
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fome of his company till the 2 1ſt, when he hoiſted ſail 
for the intended voyage. The next day he met with eight 
ſhips from Biſcay, well mauned, one of which attacked 
him, but he gave her ſo warm a reception, that ſhe, 
with the reſt, was glad to ſheer off Auguſt 5, they 
fell in with the iiland of Forteventura, and failed 
thence to Cape Blanco, from thence to the coaſt. of 
Guiney, where the men began to make heavy com- 
plaints of the ſcurvy, and therefore the officers deter- 
mined to put ſome of them aſhore for their recovery, 
as ſoon as they could with ſafety. Auguſt 23, they 
made Sierra Leona, and on the 25th fell in with the 
ſouth fide of it, in 5 fathom water at the loweſt ; and 
at the ſouth weſt, for about 14 leagues, they had from 
$ to 16 fathom all the way, running into the harbour. 
Here they plundered a town of negroes, who killed 
one of their men with a poiſoned arrow. September 3, 
they rowed with the boat four miles up the harbour, 
and caught ſtore of fiſh; then they went aſhore, got 
{ſome lemons, and ſaw ſome Buffaloes. On the 6th, 
they leſt the harbour, but were obliged to ſtay one tide, 
three leagues from the point of it; the tide always 
flowing at ſouth weſt. On tne 7th, they departed 
from the iſles of Cape Verd, which lie ten leagues 
from the point of Sierra Leona, and anchored two 
miles off the iſland. The 8th, one of their boats went 
out, and ſounded. They could find no freſh water on 
the ſouth ſide ; but, on the north, there is freſh water 
in 3 or 4 places. The whole iſland is a perfect wood, 
except a few ſpots, whefe ſome houſes ſtand, which 
are encompaſled with plaintain trees, the fruit of which 
is excellent food. The place is ſubje& to ſtorms, of 
rain, and thunder, in the month of September. The 
10th of October they left this iſland, and on the laſt of 
the ſame month, ſteering W. S. W. about 20 leagues 
from Cape Frio in Braſil, they fell in with a great 
mountain, which had a large high top, ſtanding aloft 
like a little town. November 1, they put in between 
the iſland of St. Sebaſtian, and the main land, carry- 
ing their things aſhore, and here erecting a forge, = 
ui 
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built a pinnace, and repaired what was out of order, 
which detained them till the 23d. On the 26th, they 
arrived on the coaſt of America, in 47 deg. 20 min. 
Fo#th-latitude, and ran along the ſhore till they came 
to 48 deg. November 27, they came to an harbour, 
into which the admiral firſt entered, calling it Port De- 
fire. Here the ſavages wounded two of their com. 
pany with arrows made of cane, and headed with 
flints. They ſeemed of a gigantic race ; one of their 
feet being 18 inches long. He gave this country the 
name of Patagonia, and the inhabitants that of Pata. 
gons, to Gent) that they were 5 cubits, or 7 feet and 
a half high. This account agrees very exactly with 
that of Magellan. 
December 28, they left Port Defire, and coaſting 
along S. S. W. they fell in, the 2d of January, with a 
reat white cape, in 52 deg. ſouth lat. where they had 
— fathom water, within a league of the ſhore. The 
3d they fell im with another great cape, in 52 deg, 
45 min. lat. under which they anchored, and loſt their 
anchor, in a great ſtorm, which laſted three days. 
From this cape there runs a long beach, which reaches 
to the opening of the ſtreights of Magellan. On the 
6th of January they entered theſe ſtreights, which in 
ſome places are five or fix leagues wide, but in others 
very narrow. On the 7th, in the narroweſt part of 
them, they took a Spaniard, with 23 of his country- 
men, all that remained out of 490, left there three 
years before. The ſame day they paſſed the narrowelt 
part of theſe ſtreights, where the 2 ſhewed them 
the hull of a ſmall bark, ſuppoſed to be left by Sir 
Francis Drake. From the mouth to the narroweſt part 
of the ſtreights is 14 leagues, and the courſe weſt by 
north. From the narrow paſs to Penguin iſland is 10 
leagues, and the courſe is W. 8. W. by 8. On the 8th 
they anchored here, and killed great ſtore of pengwins. 
Jan. 9, they left this place, and failed by King Philip's 
city, built here by the Spaniards. It had four forts, 
with one caſt piece in each. Here are ſeveral churches, 
and the city ſeems to be well contrived, eſpecially 25 
16% to 
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to its ſituation, which has the beſt conveniences for 
wood and water, of any place in the Streights. . To 
this place, which lies in 53 deg. ſouth lat. the admiral 
gave the name of Port Famine. They left this place 
on the 14th, and ran 5 leagues 8. W. to Cape Fro- 
ward. From hence they ſailed W. by N. 5 leagues 
more, and put into a bay called Muſſel Cove, from 
the great quantity of muſſels they there found. The 
21ſt, they ſailed N. W. and by W. 10 leagues to a fair 
ſandy bay, which the admiral called Elizabeth Bay. 
The 22d, about two leagues off, they found a good 
river, up which the admiral towed a boat at leaſt 3 
miles. The country on each ſide was champaign and 
pleaſant, but all near the Streights, except this, was 
craggy, mountainous, and inhabited by ſtrong, well- 
made, but brutiſh ſavages. Leaving this river, they 
ſailed to St. Jerom's chanel, about two leagues diſtant. 
From this chanel they ſailed to a, cape which lies on the 
N. of it about four leagues, from which to the mouth 
of the Streights, the courſe runs N. W. and N. W. 
by W. and the diſtance from hence to the entrance into 
the S. Sea, is 34 leagues, ſo that the length of the 
Streights, is go leagues. We may farther obſerve that 
the entrance of the Streights into the South Seas, is near 
the ſame latitude, with the paſſage out of the North Sea in- 
to the Streights, that is 52 deg. 40 min. ſouth latitude. 
They entered the South Sea February 24, obſerving on 
the ſouth fide of the entrance a high cape, with a low 
int adjoining ; and on the north, 4 or 5 iſlands, about 
x leagues from the main, with broken land about em. 


March iſt, they had a great ſtorm, in which they loſt 


the company of the Hugh Gallant, in 49 deg. ſouth lat. 
and 45 leagues from land. The ſtorm continued three 
or four days, and the Hugh Gallant having ſprung a 
leak, after much labour and care, came in between the 
iſle of St. Mary and the main, on the 15th, in the 

morning ; where ſhe met the admiral, and the Content. 
At this place ſome of the company went on ſhore, well 


- armed, whom the Indians met and engaged with 


their bows and arrows. Theſe Indians were of the 
F-* diſtri 
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diſtrict of Aranco, which being a country rich in gold, 
had been ſeveral times invaded by the avaritious Spa- 


niards, whom the inhabitants had always defeated: 


theſe deſperate men miſtaking the Engliſh for Spaniards 
gave them the like reception. After the ſkirmiſh, they 
weighed anchor and ran to the weſt-fide of the iſland, 
where they had 3 riding in fix fathom water. This 
iſland lies in 37 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude. Here they 
furniſhed themſelves with good wheat and barley as 
clear and fair as any in England; alſo, with ſtore of 
hogs, hens, potatoes, dried dog fiſh, and maiz, which 
is guiney wheat. | . 
They left St. Mary's iſland on the 18th in the morn- 
ing, and having failed N. N. E. about 10 leagues, 
they anchored under an iſland called the Conception. 
Tbe zoth they came into the bay of Quintero, lying 
in 33 deg. 50 min. ſouth latitude, and the next day 
ſixty men, wel: armed, marched ſeven or eight miles 
into the country. In this march they ſaw vaſt herds 
of wild cattle,” horſes, dogs, hares, rabbets, partridge, 


and other fowl; and having now travelled -as far as 


they could for mountains, without any remarkable ad- 
venture, they returned to their ſhips the ſame night. 
April 5, ſome of the Engliſh being on ſhore filling of 
water, the Spaniards . waited the opportunity, and 
ured down 200 horſe from the hills upon them, and 
made a ſhift to kill ſome, and take ſome priſoners ; 
but fifteen more-Engliſh coming : reſcued their com- 
panions, killed twenty-four Spaniards on the ſpot, 
and drove the reſt to the mountains. - After this, they 
aid in the road, and watered there without moleſta- 
tion till the gth, when they left this place, and went 
to a ſmall iſland, about a league off, that is full of 
pengwins and other fowl, with which having furniſhed 
themſelves, they ſailed N. N. W. andon the 15th came 
to Moro Mormo, in 23 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude, 
under the tropic of Capricorn. Here the admiral went 
aſhore with thirty men, and was met by the Indians, 
who brought freſh water and wood on their backs. 
They are a ſilly ſort of people, live in a wild _— 
an 
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and in great dread of the Spaniards. May 3, they 
came into a bay, where are three little towns, Pa- 
racca, Chincha, and Piſca, the latter of which lies in 
13 deg. 20 min. ſouth latitude. They landed here, 
and took ſome proviſions of wine and bread, hens and 
. figs, out of ſome of the houſes; but they could not 
get aſhore at the beſt towns, the ſea ran ſo very high; 
tho' at this time, they made themſelves maſters of two 
rich ſhips,one of which, if an opportunity of ſale could have 
been to be met with, would have yielded 20,000 1. out 
of which they took what they could conveniently ſtow. 
burning the reſt with the veſſels, after they had ſet the 
ople aſhore. The 26th they came into the road of 
aita, which lies in 5 deg. 4 min. ſouth latitude. The 
town itſelf is neatly — and clean in all parts of it, 
containing about 200 houſes. The admiral, with about 
ſixty men, had here a ſkirmiſh with the inhabitants, 
beat them out of the town, and forced them up the 
hills; from whence they fired ſmall ſhot, but would 
never be brought to a fair battle. They found here 
plenty of houſehold-ſtuff, and 25 lb. weight of filver, 
in pieces of eight. They burned the town, and the 
value of 60001. in goods, with a ſhip, which lay in 
the road; and directed their courſe to Puna, which 
lies in 1 deg. ſouth latitude. In the harbour, they 
found a ſhip of 150 ton, which they ſunk, and then 
went aſhore. The lord of this iſle was an indian born, 
but marrying a Spaniſh woman, and reſolving to be 
of her religion, made all his ſubjects do the like. 
The iſland is near as big as the Ifle of Wight, and 
has a great ſhare of the bleſſings of nature, tho' it af- 
fords no mines of gold, or filver. Here is good paſ- 
ture, variety of uſeful animals, as, horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
and goats, that yield abundance of milk; alſo very 
fowl, pigeons, turkeys, and ducks, of a large 
1ze. The ford had orchards, which yield moſt ſorts 


of uſeful fruits, and various odoriferous plants ; one of 
which was ſet round with trees that bear the bombaſin 
cotton; the tops of which are full of pods, from whence 
the cotton riſes, 


In the cotton lies a ſeed the bigneſs 
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of a pea: In every pod there are ſeven or eight of 
theſe ſeeds, which, if the cotton is not gathered when 
ripe, takes root, and produces a new plant. May 29, 
the admiral went to an iſland contiguous to Puna, into 
which the lord, or, as he is there called, the Caſique 
of Puna, had conveyed all the valuable furniture of 


- his 946 and all his other moveables neceſſary both 


for houſe and ſhip. Theſe flores, being all diſcovered 
to the admiral ; he took what he thought fit, burnt the 
church, and brought away the five bells that were in it. 
June 2, 100 Spaniards fell upon them, killed and took 
priſoners 12 of the Engliſh, with the loſs of 46 of their 
own men. The ſame day, going aſhore again with 
ſeventy men, they met with a party of a hundred 
Spaniards, armed with muſkets, and two hundred 
Indians with , bows and arrows, and having intirely 
put them to flight, made havock of their fields, and 
orchards, burnt four ſhips upon the ſtocks, and the 
town itſelf, which conſiſted of 300 houſes ; beſides 
two towns more, which contained 200 houſes ; Puna, 
being the belt ſettled iſland on all this coaſt : theſe 
wanton acts of cruelty have, perhaps, been very pte- 
judicial to our expeditions in the South Seas. 

June 5, they left Puna, and ſailed to Rio Dolce, 
where they watered. The 12th, they paſſed the equi-. 
noctial line, failing northerly all this month. July 1, 
they got ſight of Nueva Eſpanna, four leagues diſtant 


_ from the land, and in 10 deg. north lat. On the gth, 


they took a ſhip of 120 ton, in which was one Michael 
Sancius, a native of Marſeilles, and a ſkilful coaſter 
in the South Seas, whom the admiral retained for his 
pilot, and who firſt gave them notice of the great ſhip 
Anna Maria, which they afterwards took, coming 
from the Philippine iſles; and after having ftripped 
her of the men, fails, &c. ſet her on fire. The icth, 


they took a bark, that was going to inform the coaſt 
of their arrival; but the men had left her. The 26th, 
they anchored in the river Copalita; and the ſame 
night, with thirty men, rowed the pinnace to Aga- 
tulco, Here they made a deſcent, and burnt both the 
| town 
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town and cuſtom-houſe, in which they found 600 bags 
of aniſe, for dying cloth, and 400 of cacaos, each 
bag of the former worth forty crowns ; and of the 
latter ten. The cacaos are like almonds, though nct 
ſo pleaſant ; afford both meat and drink, and paſs in 
trade for ready money ; 150 of them being equal in 
value to a rial in plate, when made into chocolate. 
The next day the admiral went aſhore with thirty men, 


marching two miles into the woods, where they took | 


a Meſtizo, belonging to the cuſtom-houſe of that town, 
and carried both the maſter and goods to their ſhips. 


Auguſt 24, the admiral, with thirty men, went to 


Natividad, in 19 deg. north latitude, where they took 
a Mulatto, who was ſent to give notice of the 
Engliſh all along the coaſt of Nueva Gallicia, toge- 
ther with all his letters; and burnt the town, and two 
ſhips of 200 tons, which were there building. The 
26th, they came into the bay of St. Jago, where they 
por freſh water, ſtore of fiſh, and ſome pearls. 
This bay is in 19 deg: 18 min. north latitude. They 
left St. Jago September 2; and, on the zd, came into 
the bay of Malacca, a league to the weſt of Natividad. 
The ſame day the admiral, with ſome men, went a- 
ſhore to an Indian town, called Acatlan, which con- 
ſiſted of thirty houſes, and a church; then returned aboard 
towards night. 

The ꝗth, in the morning, the admiral ſent 40 men, 


with Sancius for a guide, who, marching two leagues 


thro' the woods, met with two or three families, part 
Indians, part Spaniards, and one Portugueſe, all 
which they brought to their ſhips. The admiral made 
the women fetch oranges, lemons, potatoes, and other 


fruit; and ſet all their huſbands free, in token of re- 


ward, keeping one, called Sembrano, a Spaniſh car- 
penter, and Diego, a Portugueſe. 'Fhey arrived at 


the iſland of St. Andrew on the 12th, a woody place, 
yielding plenty of fowl, and ſeals, and a fort of lizards, 


called Iguanos, with 4 feet, and a ſharp long tail, bur 


very good meat. They left St. Andrew's iſland 
3 tropic 
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tropic of Cancer, The 27th, they came to an iſland, 


about a league diſtant, where they heeled their ſhips, 


and rebuilt their pinnace. In this iſland they found 
freſh water, by digging 3 foot deep in the ſand, by the 
direction of one Flores, a Spaniard, who was their 

riſoner. Here they watered their ſhips, and might 

ave filled 1000 tons. They ſtaid here till the gth of 
October, then ſailed for port St. Lucar, which is on 
the weſt ſide of California, and arrived there on the 
14th of the ſame month ; obſerving, that it had the 
ſame appearance with the Needles off the Iſle of Wight, 
which has been confirmed by all who have failed thi- 
ther. They waited here till November 4, for the Aca- 
pulco ſhip, on which day, the Deſire and Content beat 
about the headland of California, which lies in 23 deg. 
24 min. north latitude; when one of the ſhip's com- 
pany, going up to the topmoſt, cried out, A Sail! 
A Sail ! the admiral, overjoyed, put things in readi- 
neſs, and chaced her 3 or 4 hours. Toward the even- 
ing he came up with her, and ſaluted her with a broad- 
ſide, and a volley of ſmall ſhot. They found her to 
be the St. Anne, belonging to the king of Spain, the 
admiral of the South Seas, of 700 tons burden. They 
attempted to board her, but were forced to retire with 


the loſs of 2 men, and 5 or 6 wounded. The admi- 


ral, after this, made a freſh attack, with his great and 
{mall ſhot, raked them thro' and thro”, and killed great 
numbers of their men; on the next broadſide, they 
hung out a flag of truce, defiring the admiral to 
| Jave their lives, and they would yield up the ſhip, with 
all her cargo, into their hands. This was granted, on 
condition, they would inſtantly ſtrike their ſails, hoiſt 
out their boat, and come aboard; which was accor- 
dingly done, by the captain, the pilot, and one of the 
chief merchants. She had aboard 122,000 pezoes' of 
gold, fils, ſattins, damaſks, muſk, and all manner of 

roviſions, almoſt as acceptable to them as their riches. 
. 6, they put into the harbour of Puerto Se- 
guro, with the prize, where all the Spaniards, men 


and women, to the number 150, were ſet on * ; 
| | 4 
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the admiral having choſen for them a fruitful ſpot to 
live upon, gave them ſtore of wine and victuals, with 
the ſails of the ſhip, and ſome planks, to build them 
houſes. ' | 

The owners thus diſpoſed of, they came now to ſhare 
the booty, which ungrateful work involved the admiral 
in a mutiny, no man thinking he had enough. This 
feud of avarice prevailed moſt violently in the Content ; 
but all was ſoon quieted by the generoſity of the admi- 
ral. November 17, being the day of her majeſty's 
coronation, they * it as a grand feſtival. Of the 
Spaniſh priſoners, the admiral retained two Japoneſe 
boys, three natives of the iſle of Manilla, a Portugueſe, 
who had been in China, and Spaniſh pilot, well 
knowing all the parts between Acapulco, and Nueva 
Eſpanna, to the Ladrones. November 19, the ad- 
miral having diſcharged the captain of the St. Anne, 
with a noble wane! and {ufficient proviſion for his 
defenſe againſt the Indians, fired the ſhip with 500 
tons of goods in her. This buſineſs, happily accom- 
liſhed, they ſet ſail for England: but had the miſ- 
ortune to loſe the Content, and never enjoyed her com- 
pany again. However, they direQed their courſe to 
the Ladrones, diſtant from this haven near 1800 
leagues. January 3, they had ſight of one of them, 
called Guam, in 13 deg. 40 min. north latitude, and 
came within two leagues of the iſland. Here they ſaw 
60 or 70 canoes, full of ſavages, who brought cocoas, 
potatoes, plantanes, and freſh fiſh, to traffic with : 
they gave them pieces of old tron, which they hung at 
the end of ſmall cords, and fiſhing lines, and fo let 
them vere to the canoes; and by the ſame method, 
received back what the ſavages offered in exchange. 
This trafic over, they thruſt in ſo cloſe to the ſhips, 
that two of their canoes were broke, tho' the ſavages 
received no hurt, water being almoſt as natural' to 
them, as to the fiſhes: for they would drop into it, 
and dive beyond the reach of danger, upon the leaſt 
warning. They are very large men, extremely fat, of 
a tawny colour, and wear their hair long for the moſt 


part; 
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part; tho' ſome tie it up in knots. Theſe canoes are 
very artfully made, conſidering no edged tool was 
uſed about them; they are eight yards long, and half 
a yard wide, made with rafts of canes and reeds on the 
ſtarboard fide, with maſts and ſails made of ſedges, 
either ſquare, or triangular, and will fail as well a- 
gainſt, as before the wind. 
They fell in with the headland of the Philippine 
iſlands, Lalled Caba del Spirito Santo, on the gth of 
January, which lies in zo deg. north latitude, 110 
leagues diſtant from Guam, and 60 from Manilla, 
which is the chief of the Philippines, and is inhabited 
by Spaniards, to the number of 6 or 700. It is a 
town of no great ſtrength, tho' vaſtly rich in gold; and 
has a conſtant annual correſpondence with Acapulco, 
beſides 20 or 30 ſhips from China, and the profitable 
trade of Sangueloes, 'who are Chineſe merchants, very 
{kiltul in trade, and ingenious in mechanical operati- 
ons, and the bet embroiderers of ſilk and ſattin in the 
world. They work any form of beaft, fowl or fiſh, 
in gold, filver, or ſilk, giving it the ſame life and beau- 
ty as an excellent painter can do, or as nature beſtows 
on the original. It is evident, that theſe men muſt 
bring a very gainful trade to Manilla, fince they 
brought vaſt quantities of gold, and exchanged it 
wel - for weight for ſilver. - 
he th they entered the Streights, between the 
iſlands Lucan and Cambaia ; the 5th they fell in with 
the iſland Capul, off the point of which, lay on one 
Ade a ridge of rocks, which they paſſed in ſafety, and 
came to'a good harbour in four fathom water, where 
they caſt anchor ; when a canoe rowed up to them, in 
which was one of the ſeven chief Cafiques of the iſland. 
They - paſſed with theſe people for Spaniards, who 
traded with them accordingly. They gave them a 
yard of linen cloth for four cocoas, and as much for 
a quart of potatoes, which are here excellent food. 
The Caſique that came aboard had his ſkin painted 
over with very ſtrange devices: they kept him wich 
them, and deſired him to ſend his canoe to fetch his * 
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ſix brother Caſiques, who, accordingly, ſoon came to 
the ſhip, and brought with them a train of people, a 
vaſt number of hogs and hens, and a whole market of 
cocoas and potatoes, which they ſold to them as they 
did to the Spaniards, viz. eight .rials of plate for a 


hog, and one for a hen. Here the Spaniſh pilot taken 


in the St. Anne, who had plotted to betray them into 
the hands of the Spaniards, was hanged. They ſtaid 
here nine days, being all the time plentifully ſupplied 
with freſh proviſions. Theſe people are all Pagans, 
and are- ſaid to worſhip and converſe with the devil, 
are of a tawny complexion, and go almoſt naked, the 
. men having only a ſquare piece of linen, woven out of 
plantane leaves, about their waiſts, and another down 
their backs, coming between their legs, and faſtned to 
their girdles. Circumciſion is here praQtiſed ; beſides 
which the males undergo a ſeverer operation, which is 
no where elſe uſed, except in Pegu. They make a 


perforation through the glans of the penis, with a, 


nail of tin ſplit at the lower end and riveted, which 
they can take out, and put in again, as they have oc- 
caſion. This was done at the humble petition of the 
women, and invented for the prevention of an unna- 
tural crime, to which the men of this iſle were horribly 
addicted. On the 23d the admiral ſummoned all the 
Caſiques who had paid tribute before him, and 


told them they were Engliſh, the greateſt enemies 


which the Spaniards had; at the ſame time paying them 
back in money the value of all the tribute he had, in 
proviſions, received. Surpriſed at the admiral's gene- 
roſity, they engaged to aſſiſt him with all their forces, if 
he would wo, war againſt the Spaniards in thoſe 
parts. Then rowing round the ſhip for ſome time, to 
give them ſome diverſion for the kindneſs received, 
they took leave, and the admiral fired a gun at their 
departure. SPE 
Jan. 24, they departed, and ſailed along the coaſt 
of Manilla, ſteering N. W. and in the iſlands there- 
abouts, they perceived the Spaniards upon the watch, 
having taken the alarm of their coming. 1 of 
| anama 
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Panama ie a level country in many parts; affording tall 
ſtrait trees for maſts : beſides ſeveral gold mines in cuſ- 
tody of the Indians. To the ſouth lies the iſland of 
Negroes, near as large as England, in q deg. north la- 
titude. It appeared to be for the moſt part low land, 
but fruitful, and the people are their own maſters. 
June 29, they paſſed the Streights between Panama and 
Negro-land, and having run about fixteen leagues, 
found an opening, tending S. W. by S. About this time 
their boat, which was ſent before them in the morning 
came up, in which the admiral had ſent a Spaniſh pri- 
ſoner with a meſſage to his captain, who commanded 
a ſhip that lay at Panama the night before. The meſ- 
ſage was, that he ſhould provide good. tore of gold a- 
gainſt the admiral came that way again. March 1, 
they anchored under the S. W. part of Java Major, 
where they met with ſome people fiſhing ; the admiral 
ſent a boat to them, —_ a negro in it, who could 
ſpeak the Moreſco tongue, which is much uſed in Java; 
but they, frightned at the boat, got aſhore, and hid 
themſelves in the woods ; yet when the negro called, 
one of them returned to the ſea fide, directed them 
where to find freſh water, and carried a meſſage from 
the admiral to their . king, certifying, that he came 
there to trafic, for victuals or any other valuable com- 
modities the iſland afforded. March 12, nine or ten 
of the king's canoes came laden with all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, ſuch as oxen, hogs, hens, geeſe, eggs, ſugar, 


cocoas, plantanes, oranges, lemons, wine, and aqua 


vitæ. Two Portugueſe came on board to ſee them, 
and to enquire after their king Don Antogjio, then in 
England, who gave them the following acWunt of the 
_ cuſtoms andi manners of thoſe people. The king of 
that part of the iſland, he ſaid, exerciſed an abſolute 
power over his ſubjects; inſomuch, as he was maſter 
of all they had, and they durſt not make a ; way 
without his leave; if any preſumed to do it, he for- 
feited his life. This prince, added, he, has 100 


wives, (and his ſon 50) who poſſibly may be happy 
while he lives, but cannot be ſo any longer; * 
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being dead, his body burnt, and the royal aſhes depo- 
fited in an urn, in five days after, they all of them 
march to a place appointed, where as ſoon as they ar- 
rive, the favourite wife throws a ball, put of her hand, 


which, where it falls, marks out the place of her death; 


they go thither, and turning their faces to the eaſt, 
ſtab themſelves to the heart with their daggers, and 
taking handfuls of their blood, beſmear their bodies 
with it and die. This barbarous ſacrifice, are the 
queens of Java obliged to make to the ghoſt of their 


huſbands, by the cuſtom of their country. The men 


of this iſland are very good ſoldiers, and ſtick at no- 
thing that their king commands them to do; even ſo 
far as to plunge a dagger into their breaſts, to fall from 
a precipice, or the like; the anger of their king being 
immediate death. They are tawny, like the reſt of 
the Indians, and go naked, but their women are of a 
better colour, and ſhew more modeſty in the uſe of 
apparel. After this narration of the Portugueſe, hav- 
ing ſatisfied the Javans for the proviſions they brought ; 
the admiral took his leave, making them a preſent of 
three great pieces of ordnance at parting. arch 16, 
they failed for the Cape of Good Hope, and ſpent all 
the reſt of this month, and the next, in traverſing the 
ocean between Java and the coaſt of Africa. 2 

On the 11th of May, one of the company ſaw 
land bearing N. and N. W. about noon they ſaw ſome 
land bearing weſt, which they thought was the Cape of 
Good Hope, being about 50 leagues diſtant ; but having 
little wind, they ſtood off to the weſt till midnight. 
The 12th and 13th they were becalmed, and the ſky 


was hazy ; the 14th it cleared up, when they made - 
land again, which proved to be Cape Falſo, 5o leagues 


ſhort of the Cape of Good Hope. This Cape Falſo is 
eaſy known, for there are three high hills right over 
it, but a little diſtance from each other, the higheſt 
in the middle, and the ground much lower by the ſea 
ide ; beſides, the Cape of Good Hope bears W. and 
by S. from Cape Falſo. May 16, they diſcovered the 
Cape of Good Hope, but ſtood off to ſea, and on 
1 3 
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Sth of June came within 7 leagues of the iſland of 
St. Helena, but could not reach it that day; tho' the 
next they came to an anchor in twelve fathom water, 
in a good bay, under the N. W. fide of the iſland. 
This 1ſland lies in the main ſea, between the coaſts of 
Africa, Braſil, and Guiney, in 15 deg. 48 min. ſouth 
latitude, and is now too well known, to require from 

them a particular deſcription. | 
- Having here taken in all neceſſaries, they ſet ſail 
for England on the 2oth of June, and hawled away 
north weſt by weſt. Tis to be obſerved, that the 
wind is commonly off the ſhore at St. Helena. Fri- 
day, Auguſt 23, they ſailed eaſt and eaſt by ſouth for 
the northermoſt of the Azores; the 29th, they ſaw the 
iſlands Flores, and Corvo, lying in 39 deg. 30 min, 
north latitude, and made away north eaſt. Septem- 
ber z, they met with a Flemiſh veſſel, which came 
from Liſbon. September q, they weathered a violent 
ſtorm, which carried away moſt of their ſails, and af- 
terwards arrived at Plymouth. Never was voyage 
of this conſequence attended with ſuch interrupted 
ſucceſs, as is evident from the time in which it 
was performed; Magellan's having taken up three 
years and one month; Sir Francis Drake two 
years and near eleven months ; and this but two years 
and two months. It is not ſurpriſing, that a young 
gentleman, like Mr. Cavendiſh, whoſe ſoul had an 
appetite for glory, ſhould attempt ſome extraordinary 
methods to diſplay his good fortune. Some accounts 
relate, that he brought his ſhip into the harbour of 
Plymouth with ſilken fails, which may be eaſily ac- 
counted for ; ſeeing he had juſt before met with a vio- 
lent ſtorm, which tore all his ſails to pieces, in which 
diſtreſs, he probably ſupplied them with thoſe he had 
taken in the South Seas, or in the Eaſt Indies, which 
being made of ſilk graſs, are very gloſſy, and might 
_ eaſily deceive the eyes of the vulgar, and paſs with 
them for real ſilk. This, however is true, that tho he 
might be vain and expenſive in ſuch ings thoſe who 
went along with him, had a fair and full dividend 5 
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the whole value of the prizes, which gained him uni- 
verſal eſteem, of which we ſhall ſoon give the reader 
a convincing proof. The very day he arrived at Ply- 
mouth, he wrote the following letter to his patron the 
lord Hunſdon, then lord chamberlain, queen Eli- 
zabeth's near relation, and favourite, 


$ 


«© RIGEHT HONOUR ABLE, 


As your favour heretofore has been greatly extend - 
« ed to me, ſo I humbly deſire a continuance thereof, 
+ tho” there be no means in me to deſerve it. I hum- 
* bly defire your honour, to make known to her 
«*- majeſty the defire I had to do her majeſty ſervice in 
« the performance of this voyage, and as it hath pleaſed 
« God to give her victory over part of her enemies, 
< {of „ere long, to ſee her overthrow them all; 
for the places of their wealth, whereby they have 
; « maintained their wars, are now perſectly diſcovered, 
t * and if it pleaſe her majeſty, witha very ſmall power, 
. e ſhe may take the ſpoil of them all. wx. hath pleaſed 
© WM ©. the Almighty to ſuffer me to circumpaſs the whole 
d © globe of the world, entering the Streights of Ma- 
it © gellan, and returning by the cape of Buena Eſpe- 
e © ranca. In which voyage, I have brought certain 
0 intelligence of all the rich _ of the world, that 
rs « were ever known to any Chriſtian. I navigated a- 
9 “ long the coaſt of Chili, Peru, and Neueva Eſpanna, 
an where I made great ſpoils. 1 burnt and ſunk 19 fail 
Ty © of ſhips, all the towns and villages where I landed, 
ts: WF I burnt and ſpoiled; and had I not been diſcovered 
of upon the coaſt, I had taken a vaſt quantity of trea- 
ac-W © ſure. The matter of moſt profit to me, was a great 
10. * ſhip'of the king's, that I took at California; which 


| 
| 
| 


ich came from the Philippines, and one of the richeſt | | 
nad for merchandize that ever paſfed thoſe ſeas ; for it 
be did amount, in value, to in Mexico, to be | 
g | 


“ fold, which goods I was enforced to ſet on fire, my 
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* The Spanish Armada Bad beer defeated juſt before by 
Sir Francis Drake. © | 
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ſhips not being able to contain them. From the 
** cape of California, I navigated to the iſlands of 
Philippines, hard upon the coaſt of China, of which 
country I have brought ſuch intelligence, as hath 
* not been heard of in theſe parts. 'The riches of 
which country I fear to mention, leſt I ſhould not 
* be credited. I failed along the iſlands of the Moluc- 
cas, where, among ſome of the heathen people, I was 
<< well treated, and there our people may trade, as freely 
<< as the Portugals, if they will themſelves. From 
* hence I paſted by the Cape of Good Hope, and, in 
„ my way homeward, found out the land of St. 
« Helena, and from thence God ſuffered me to re- 


turn to England, who humbly proſtrate, at her 


% majeſty's feet, the moſt famous and victorious 
« princeſs in the world. Thus humbly begging par- 
* don for my tediouſneſs, I leave your lordſhip to the 
« tuition of the-Almighty. F 
| « Your Honour's 
&« moſt humble to command, 
„% Tuo. CAVENDISH, 


« Plymouth, Sept 
46 9, 1 588. 


There are many circumſtances in this voyage, beſides 
the wonderful ſucceſs with which it was attended, that 
deſerve to be takennotice of. Firſt, the paſſing a ſecond 
time into the South Seas, after the Spaniards had been ſo 
alarmed by the former paſſage of Sir Francis Drake ; 
when they had receiv'd ſuccours, and fortified them 
ſelves ſtrongly in thoſe parts: the exact deſcription he 
has given us of the Streights of Magellan : and laſtly, the 
attack of the Acapulco ſhip, with ſo inconſiderable a 
force, was a noble inſtance of true 'Engliſh bravery, 
which was juſtly rewarded by the queen with the honour 
of knighthood. Thus much may be ſufficient, with 
- reſpe& to this gentleman's circum-navigation. The 
. riches he got, from ſo ſucceſsful a oy muſt certainly 
have been very conſiderable ; but whatever the ſum 
was, which he acquired, with ſo much mo Is 

CER th evident, 
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evident, that he did not make ſo prudent a uſe of it 


as might have been expected: for in leſs than three 


years, the beſt part was ſpent; and he was determined 
to lay out the reſt in a ſecond expedition. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, when we reflect upon his boundleſs 


generoſity, and the vaſt expence he was at in procuring 
and maintaining ſuch people, as he thought might be 


uſeful to him in his naval expeditions; on which his 
mind was wholly fixed: ſo that what the world took 


for extravagance, might appear to him only neceſſary 


diſburſements. | 

The ſhips he fitted out, at his own charge, were; the 
Galleno, Leiceſter, which was admiral ; the Roebuck, 
vice- admiral; the. Deſire, the Dainty, and the Black 
Pinnace; with this ſquadron he ſailed from Plymouth, 
Auguſt 6, 1591. November 29, they reached the 
coaſt of Braſil, and took the town of Santos, burnt St. 
Vincent, and failed for the Streights of Magellan ; 
meeting with nothing but diſappointments; ſtorms, 
and misfortunes, of which Mr. Cavendiſh himſelf gives 
this account, in a letter he ſent to Sir Triſtram Gorges, 


whom he made his ſole executor : the running away 


of the villain Davis (ſays he) was the death of me, and 


decay of the whole action, and his only treachery in 


, running from me, the utter ruin of all.” He com- 


plains alſo of mutinies, and that by W. S. W. winds, 


he was driven 400 leagues from ſhore : of bein 
taken with winter, and ſtorms, in the Streights, — 
with ſuch ſevere froſt and ſnow in May, that, in eight 
days, he loſt 40 men, and had 5o ſick. Davis, with 


the Deſire and his Pinnace, left him in the latitude of 


7 deg.” The Roebuck kept with him to 36 deg. 
* Barker, acting contrary to his orders, was kill- 


ed, with 25 men, on land, and the boat loſt; ſome- 


time after, 25 more ſhared the ſame fate. Ten others, 
by the cowardice of the captain of the Roebuck (were 
forſaken at Spirito Santo) who ſtole away with 6 months 


proviſions for 1 20 men, they being only 46. Another 


mutiny at St. Sebaſtians, by the treachery of an Iriſh- 


man; where Mr. Knivet, and other ſick perſons, were 
24. 12 G 
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ſet aſhore. When he wrote this, he was ſcarce able to 
hold a pen, and died of grief ſoon after. — The Black 


Pinnace was loſt. - The Deſire, after having ſuffered 


much, arrived at Beer-Haven in Ireland, July 11, 1593. 
The admiral's ſhip alſo returned; but what became of 
the Roebuck' we cannot learn. We have dwelt the 
longer on this voyage, from a principle, which we 
hope will be agreeable to our readers, and which is, to 
do honour to the Britiſh nation, without doing injuſtice 


to others. Columbus had the ſupport of their Catholic 


ajeſties; Magellan was fitted out. by the emperor 
Clarlgs V. But Sir Francis Drake, and Sir Thomas 
Cavendiſh, undertook their expeditions. at their own 
expence, and, with reſpect to ſuch their undertakings, 
have excelled all Europe. a 
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The wyage of Oliver Van Neort (firſt attempted i 
5 the Dutch) round the 0% y 


- A BOUT the beginning of we year 1588, ſome 


eminent merchants of the low countries, formed 
a defign of fending ſome able ſhips into the South Seas, 
through the ſtreights of Magellan, to cruiſe upon the 
Spaniards ; inſtigated thereto by the r of many 
Engliſh ſeamen, who had ſerved under Drake, Caven- 
diſh, and other eaterprifing officers in thoſe parts. 
As the ſucceſs of this important expedition depended 
upon the capacity of the general, for ſuch, in thoſe 
days, the Dutch, as did moſt other nations, called the 
commander in chief, either by land or ſea; they took 
care to provide themſelves with a perfon of an eſta- 
bliſhed character, as well in point of conduct, as cou- 
rage, who was called Oliver Van Noort, a native of 
Utrecht, in the flower of his ages and whoſe ruling 
paſſion, was that of glory. This man readily came 
into their ſcheme ; and their terms being — they 

a egan 
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began to equip two ſtrong veſſels, one named the 
Maurice, the other, the Henry Frederick; and two 
yachts, called the Concord, and the Hope, manned 
by 248 perſons of all ranks. Of this little fleet Oliver 
Van Noort, in the Maurice, was admiral ; James @laaſz 
of Ulpenda, was captain of the Henry Frederick, 
and by title, vice-admiral ; Peter Van Lint commanded 
the Concord ; and John Huidecoope, had the Hope, 
all men of experience, and intereſted in the voyage. 
A precaution then, and ever fince taken by the Dutch 
in theſe caſes. | 
When all things were ready, the proprietors preſented 
a petition to the board of admiralty at Rotterdam, 
whereupon all parties concerned were ſummoned be- 
fore them, and, on June 28, 1598, their regulations 
for their government in this expedition, which had been 
drawn up before, were approved by the ſtadtholder, 
prince Maurice, and by the board; then publickly read 
to them, and every man ſworn to obſerve them. Sep- 
tember 13, 1598, the Maurice, and the Concord, failed 
out of the port of Goeree, and the Henry Frederick, 
and the Hope, having joined them from Amſterdam, 
they ſteered for Plymouth, where their Engliſh pilot, 
Mr. Melliſh, who had been the companion of Sir 
Thomas Cavendiſh's fortune, was to take in his ſtores. 
On the 21ſt, they left Plymouth, the wind blowing 
north eaſt; when they were out of the channel, they 
found the vice-admiral wanted fix men, which gave 
them great uneaſineſs; but an Engliſh privateer coming 
ſoon eaſed their pain, by telling them, theſe ſix men 
were lewd good-for-nothing fellows, who entered into 
their ſervice, purely for what they could get, and had 
taken this opportunity to run away with the boat. 
However, at that time ſome jealouſies aroſe, as to the 
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a. conduct and capacity of the vice-admiral, which quick - 
. ly encreaſed by his loſing a ſloop, that he had in tow 
of wich a man in her, which they never ſaw again. This 
ng careleſſneſs occaſioned murmurings among the crews, 
— which were not a little aggravated, by the vice-admi- 
r n ee ee ral's 
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rals haughty behaviour, and contempt of advice, which 


no man more wanted. 


October 6, they came between Teneriff, and the 


great Canary. December 10, they had fight of Princes 
iſland, which lies in 1 deg. of north latitude ; they 
here ſent in their boats before to take a view of the 
iſland, where, entering with a flag of truce, a negro 
met them, bearing the ſame token of peace. They 
only demanded a ſupply of proviſions, which was 
ranted in friendly terms : but, while- this point was 

uling, a party of Portugueſe, that lay in ambuſcade, 

ſurpriſed them, and cut off ſeveral, amongſt whom 
was the brave Engliſh pilot, captain Melliſh; they 
>afterwards purſued them to their boats, which they 
briſkly attack'd, killing the admiral's brother, and 
were very near taking all the reſt priſoners. In re- 
venge of this outrage, they burnt all their ſugar-houſes, 
and having provided themſelves with freſh water, they 
ſet ſail the 17th; and, on the 25th, reached Cape 
Gonſalvo, where the wind blows from the land at night, 
and from the ſea in the day. Here they met with two 
Dutch ſhips, which informed them, that captain Sleer- 
hagen, with part of his company, were loſt .on this 
iſland; and that Peter Verhagen, who had buried 
thirty eight of his men here, was gone before to An- 
nobon. January 1, 1589, they paſſed the. iſland An- 
nobon, which they found in 2 deg. ſouth latitude. 
The 28th of the ſame month they had the fun in their 
zenith. The 5th, they reached Cape St Thomas, 
which lies upon the coaſt of Braſil, in 22 deg. ſouth 
latitude. The 6th, they went by the Fair Cape, and 
in the evening Cape Frio. The gth, they came to 
Rio Janeiro. After ſome time loſt, and company too, 
by the treachery of the Portugueſe, they came to St. 
Sebaſtian, where they had the comforts of a good 
harbour, freſh water, and wood, but no fruits were 
to be met with at that ſeaſon. On the 14th of March, 
they met with a dreadful ſtorm, in which the vice-ad- 
mira], and the Hope, were ſeparated from the fleet, 
but they happily joined again, on the 17th. The 
ſcurvy 
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ſcurvy increaſed, with the approach of winter, amongſt 
them, which made them reſolve to put in at t. He- 
lena; but miſting it, they made towards the Aſcenſion, 


or ſome other iſland, where they could meet with fome 
+ tolerable entertainment; but they had the mi fortune 


to light upon a barren iſland, in 20 deg. 30 min. ſoath 
latitude, where they had -_ a few fowl, called Mal- 
le Mewen, which they knocked down with their clubs. 
The iſt of June, thinking to reach Aſcenſion, they 
fell upon the continent of Brafil ; but the Portuguele, 
not ſuffering them to land, they ſailed to the iſland of 
St. Clara, in 21 deg. 15 min. ſouth latitude, where 
they found little elſe than herbs ; but what it wanted 
in food, it made up in phyſic, yielding a fort of ſour 
plumbs, which cured all the fick men. June 16, they 
ſailed for port Deſire, which they reached on the 2oth 
of September, and furniſhed themſelves with ftore of 
fiih, and pengwins, in an land that lies three miles 
to the ſouth of it; of the latter ſort they took 50,000, 
with a vaſt quantity of eggs. October 5, they went 
up the river, and going aſhore, they found beaſts like 
ſtags, with a number of oſtriches, ſome of whoſe neſts 
they found, in which were nineteen eggs. The 20th, 
the admiral went aſhore to view the country, leaving 
orders, that none of them who guarded the boats, 
ſhould. come on land: but inſtigated by curioſity, they 
alſo took a ramble and fell among ſavages, who killed 
three of them, and wounded a fourth. Theſe ſavages 
were tall, painted, and armed with bows and arrows, 
pointe with flint. | 

They left this place the 29th, and November 24, 
made Cape Virgins, where the land is low, plain, and 
yields a proſpect like England; but they could not en- 
ter the Streights, being beaten back by tempeſts, and 
loſing their anchors and cables, ſo far retarded their 
voyage, that it was near 15 months, from their firſt 
ſetting ont, before they could reach the mouth of the 
Streights.. November 25, they ſaw ſome men upon 
two iilands, which tay near Cape Naſſau, who bid de- 
fiance to chem; but they landing, purſued them to a 
= cave 
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cave, where they obſtinately defended themſelves, 


dying all upon the ſpot. The Dutch entering, found 
their wives and children, who, expecting nothing but 
death, covered the little ones with their own bodies: 
but the Dutch did no more than take from them four 
boys, and two girls, whom they brought to their ſhips. 
One of the boys, being taught to ſpeak Dutch, told 
them, that the largeſt of theſe two iſlands was called 
Caſtemme, and the tribe which inhabited it Enoo. 
That the leſſer iſland. was called Talike, and that both 
were well ſtocked with pengwins, whoſe fleſh was their 
food, and the, ikins their cloathing ; that they were 
diſtinguiſhed into tribes, which had their ſeveral diſtinct 
names and reſidences. - The men tie up their pudenda 
with a ſtring, and the women cover thoſe parts with 
the ſkin of a pengwin. The men are painted, and 
wear long hair, but the women are ſhaved, and both 
ſexes have no covering, except a ſhort cloak of pen- 
gwin-ſkins, reaching down to their waiſts, The 28th, 
they paſſed over to the continent, ſaw ſome whales at 
a diſtance, and a pleaſant river, near which were fine 
trees, and ſtore of parrots. From this delightful proſ- 
pect they gave it the name of Summer's Bay. The 
29th, they ſailed for port Famine, but could find no 
remains of the late famous Philip's city, except a heap 
of ſtones. Here they cut wood to make them a boat, 
found the bark of the trees to be hot, and in taſte like 
pepper. - Having no good water, they left this place, 
doubting whether it was port Famine or no ; and about 
2 miles off found a good river. December 2, they 
doubled Cape F ein. with ſome danger, and paſſ- 
ing four miles into a large bay, they caſt anchor. 
Here they got fight of Sebald de Weert's ſhip, who 
was one of Verhagen's company. He told them, he 
had ſpent 5 months in the Streights, and out of 110 
men, had but 38 left; and not being able to endure 
the ſtorms of ; South Seas, put in there, while the 


reſt of the fleet held on their courſe. _ 

Jan. 2, 1600, they left this place, and directed their 
courſe to Maurice Bay, in which they obſerved were 
a 3 ; great 
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great quantities of ice, that ſeemed not to melt all the 
year; for tho' it was near Midſummer ſeaſon, in the 
ſouthern climate, it was fo thick, that at 16 fathom 
—_— they could not reach the bottom of it. Here 
they had the diſtreſſes of hunger, and rains continually, 
with the loſs of two of their company, who were 
killed by ſavages, in picking muſſels, which were 
their chief ſubſiſtance. Having weathered many 
ſtorms in the bay of Meniſte, they ſet ſail on the 17th, 
and were driven into Pengwin bay, a league diſtant, 
where the vice-admiral,: for divers crimes, was con- 
demned by a council of war, to be put on ſhore amon 
wild beaſts and ſavages, which ſentence was execute 
accordingly. 

February 1, they came into another bay, which they 
named Popiſh Bay. On the 27th, they ſaw a huge 
mountain of ice at a diſtance, but the laſt of this month 
they paſſed Cape Deſire into the South Seas. Their 
company was now 147, but ſoon leſſened by the loſs 
of the vice-admiral, whom they dropped. March 12, 
expecting her in the van, they went to the iſland of 
Mocha, which lies in 38 deg. ſouth latitude. It has a 
high mountain in the middle of it, that cleaves at top 
to make way for a courſe of water into the valley be- 


low. Here they gave knives and forks for ſheep, 


hens, maize, 'bartulas, and other fruit. They went to 
fee the town, which conſiſted of about 50 houſes of 
raw, and were entertained with a ſour drink, called 
Ciei, made of maize ſteeped in water. Poligamy is 
much practiſed among them, and they may buy as 
many wives as they can maintain. They have nuther 


laws, nor public magiſtrates, to keep up any form of 


Juſtice. Their clothes are made of the wool of a 
large ſort of ſheep, which carry burdens, St. Mary's 
iſle lies 6 leagues from hence, in 37 deg. 15 min. 
| Touth latitude.  . Here they met whh a Spaniſh ſhip, 
that was carrying lard and meal to Araneo and Con- 
ception, which they took. The pilot of this ſhip told 
them, they could not get back to St. Mary's iſland, be- 
cauſe of the ſouth winds, and that there were two men 


of 
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of war waiting for their coming into Arica. Upon this 
information, they ſailed to Val Paraiſo, and by that 
means loſt their vice-admiral. This Val Paraiſo lies 
in. 33 deg. ſouth latitude ; .and up in the country, about 
18 miles farther, lies St. Jago, where. there is good 
ſtore of red wine, and ſheep killed only for the ſuet, 
with which alone they freight many veſſels. Here 
they found letters from the captain of the Flying Hart, 
one of Verhagen's company, who was trapanned 
by the Spaniards, which fate he had eſcaped, if St. 
Mary's iſland had been rightly placed in the map. 
They intercepted ſome letters at St. Jago, which 
gave an account, that the Indians and Spaniards 
were at war in Chili, the former having put many 
of them to the ſword; burnt- their churches, ſtruck of 
the heads of their popiſh images, crying, Down go the 
gods of the Spaniards. 'They crammed their mouths 
with gold, and bid them ſatisfy themſelves with that, 
for the ſake of which they had made ſo many barbarous 
maſiacres among them. They ſacked the town of 
Baldivia, and ſtarved the Spamſh garriſon in the city 
Imperiale. The brave Indians, who undertook this 
action, were about 5000, of which 3000 were horſe. 
They hate the Spaniards mortally, and rip up. the bo- 
dies of all they kill, to tear out their hearts with their 
teeth; and it greatly adds to the flavour of their liquor, 
to drink it out of a cup made of the ſcull of a Spaniard. 
They are very ſtout and ſkilful ſoldiers, and all ſub- 
ject to one general, whom they abſolutely obey ; but 
their method of chuſing him is ſomewhat odd; for he 
that can carry a log of timber the longeſt, without 
ſnewing wearineſs, is ſaluted generaliſſimo. Several 
in this trial bore it 6 hours; but the laſt carried it 24, 
and he was general at this time. Chili, from St. Jago to 
Baldivia, is the moſt fruitful and pleaſant country in 
the world, affording all ſorts of cattle, fruits, and gold 
mines in abundance ; the air is {o ſweet and wholſome, 
that it is itſelf life and medicine, and they have no oc- 
calon for other phyſic. g 2607 00, id 
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They entered the bay of Guaſco on the 1 of April, 
and left it on the 7th, They came into a large bay on 
the 11th, called Moro Gorch, ten miles from which is 
Morro Moreno, from whence the ſhore runs to Arica. 
The 2oth, the air was all darke ed with an arenal, 
which is a cloud of duſt ſo thick, that a man can't be 
ſeen a ſtone's caſt off, They are common in theſe parts, 
The 25th, they ſaw the famous city of Lima, * now 
came to know the value of the treaſure which the ma- 
lice of the Spaniards had robbed them of, and which 
otherwiſe they had found in thoſe ſhips they took at 
St. Jago. The difcovery was thus made. The cap- 
tain of the prize, whoſe name was Nicolas Peterſon, 
told the admiral, that a negro he had with him in- 
formed him, that there was gold on board the ſhip, to 
the amount of 3 tons, and that he help'd to carry great 
part of it into the ſhip. Upon this information the ad- 
miral began to. examine the Spaniſh pilot, who, at 
firſt, pleaded ignorance ; but another negro having ad- 
mitted the fact, and acquainted them with ſome far- 
ther circumſtances, the pilot confeſſed they had on 
board 52 cheſts, containing each four arobes of gold, 
and 500 bars of the ſame metal, weighing from 8 to 
12 pounds each, all which, with all private ſtock, the 
captain ordered to be thrown overboard, the night be- 
fore he was chaced, in all 10, 200 Ib. weight of gold, 
and from its fineneſs, worth about 2,000,000 of pieces 
of eight. Upon this, the admiral ordered the ſhip to 
be ſearched, but too late ; for they, in her, found only 
11b. of gold-duſt, tied in the Spaniſh pilet's breeches. 
The priſoners owned, that all this gold was brought 
from the iſland of St. Mary, where the mines were 
diſcovered about three years before ; and that there 
were on that iſland, not above 3 or 4 Spaniards, and 
about 200 Indians, armed with bows and arrows. 

September 5, they came to the iſland Guana, one of 
the Ladrones, which is 20 miles in extent, yielding 
fil, cocoas, bananas, and ſugar-canes, which the 
Indians brought to their ſhips in canoes to the number 
07 200, with 4 or 5 men a-piece, who came 2 | 

1 | iero, 
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Hiero, Hiero, that is, iron, iron. They are ly, 
ſubtle _—_ and will fell you « baſket of cocoa ſhells, 
with a little rice a- top, for a baſket of rice; whip your 
ſword out of the ſcabbard, then ſkip into the water, and 
the women are as good at theſe rogueries as the men, 
and will ſteal with as much affurance, and dive as 
well to hide it. The 17th, they failed to the Philip- 
pines, and, on the 16th of October, came to Bayla bay, 
where, pretending to be Spaniards, they got ſtore of 
ovifions : but being at length diſcovered, they made 
fer the Streight of Manilla. Here a ſudden guſt of 
wind from S. E. carried away their maſts and fails : 
ſome of them went aſhore on the 23d, eat palmitos, 
and drank water, after which they were ſeized with 
the bloody flux. The 24th, they entered the Streight, 
and failed by the iſland in the midſt, paſt by the iſland 
Capul, where they found whirlpools. November 7, 
they took a China junk, the maſter of which, told 
them, there were then at Manilla two great ſhips 
from New Spain, which arrive annually, alio a Dutch 
ſhip bought at Malacca; that the town was walled, 
= had two forts; that there was a valt trade from 
China thither, no leſs than 400 veſſels coming every 
year from Chincheo, with tilk and other valuable 
things, and particularly two ſhips were ſhortly expected 
from Japan, with metal, and proviſions. The 1 5th, 
they took two barks, laden with hogs, and hens, 
They paſſed the iſlands Bankingle and Mindore, about 
two miles from which lies the iſle Lou-bon; between 
theſe is a leſſer iſland, where is a ſafe paſſage. The 
iſland Luſſon is bigger than England and Scotland, and 
| has a number of ſmaller iſtands about it. December 4, 
gong at anchor in 15 deg. north latitude, in wait 
+ the Japan ſhips, they took one of em. She was 

$0 tons burden, and had ſpent 25 days in the . 
The form of her was very odd, her fore-part being like 
a chimney; her fails made of reeds, her anchors of 
wood, the cables of ſtraw. The Japoneſe aboard were 
all bald, except one tuft of hair behind: this is the 
faſhion of their country. The gth, they took 4 
barks, 
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barks, laden with cocoa-wine and aqua vitz; the other 
with hens, and rice. One the "14th, they met the 
Spaniſh ſhips going home from Manilla, and a fmart 
engapement began. 'The Dutch, overpowered by num- 
bers, were reduced to bad circumſtances; the Spaniards 
boarded the admiral, preſſed her very hard, and he, 
ſeeing all muſt be loft without a reſolute puſh, threaten- 
ed ee up men, ſlip, and all, if they did not drive 
the Spaniards off the deck. The Dutch goaded on by 
rage, fear, hope and deſpair, cleated their own ſhip, 
boarded” the Spaniſh admiral, and ſink her. This 
action coſt them but five lives; and 26 wounded, the 
whole company being now only 35. From hence they 
ſet ſail for Borneo, which is 180 miles from Manilla. 
In their way, they paſſed by Bolutan, an iſland 180 
miles in length. Ihe 26th they reached Borneo, put- 


eee bay three miles in compaſs. The ad- 


miral, by a meſſenger, deſired leave of the king to 
trade there, Which at length was granted, ſo they 
traded for pepper with the Patanneeſe, a people of a 
Chineſe original. The Borneans and they were very 
fond of China linen, but that which was made in 


Holland was a meer ray Here the Borneans form- 


ed a plot to ſeize the ſhip, and fixed upon the ift of 
January 1601 to put it in execution: accordingly they 
came up with 100 praws, , pretending to bring preſents 
from the king, and would have boarded them ; but the 
Dutch obliged them to keep off with their ſhot. Borneo 
is the largeſt iſland in the Eaſt Indies, the chief city 
containing 3000 houſes, hut it ſtands in a marſh, and they 
80 in their praws from one houſe to another. The in- 
habitants' go all armed, from the nobleman to the 
fiſherman ; and the very women have ſo much of the 
ſoldier in them, that if they receive an affront, they 
inſtantly revenge themſelves with a dagger or javelin. 
This was experienced by a Dutch man, who havin 

diſguſted one of theſe viragoes, ſhe inſtantly fell upon 
him with a javelin, and had, certainly killed him, if 
ſhe had not been prevented by main force. They are 
Mahometans, and wilt * die than eat any part 
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of a ſwine; nor will they ker any 5% cro5tures 
- about them. The better ſort have a unen corsa 
from the waiſt. downwards, and a co ton turbant: die 
common people go naked. They chew betele, and 
Arracca in this iſland, which is a great faſhion in many 
* eaſtern 3 : | py 
January 4, ſome Borneans came to the ſhip to cut 
their a E the ſhip aground ; "#2 bein 
diſcovered, and pelted with {mall ſhot, they aber 1s, 
off, leaving their praw behind, which the Dutch took 
in lieu of their own boat, that was loft at Manilla. 
The next day they fell in with a Japan junk, which 
adviſed them of a large Dutch ſhip, forced by ſtorm 
into Japan ; all the crew of which were dead, except 
fourteen: adding, they firſt arrived at Bongo, in 34 
deg..40 min. north latitude, and by the king's orders 
removed to Atonza, in 36 deg. 30 min. to a good har- 
hour, and had liberty not only to trade, but to build 
a. new ſhip. By this account, they were in no doubt 
but this was Verhagen's admiral; ſo, diſcharging the 
veſſel, they croſſed the line a third time, not without 
much fear and danger, ſor want of a good pilot and 
chart. The 16th, they ſeized a junk of Jor, and in 
her a ſkilful pilot, who came opportunely to ſave them 
from ſhipwreck, which very probably would have been 
their fate in thoſe ſeas, having but one anchor left, 
and the cable of that almoſt worn out: beſides, they 
there had ſo many ſhoals and iſlands, it was next to 
an impoſſibility for à ſtranger not to miſcarry. Some 
of the iſlands were Binta, and Crinſata, which yield 
diamonds, and are ſold at Malacca. They arrived 
the 28th at Jortan, upon the iſland of Java, where. they 
heard of Dutch ſhips at Bantam. This city contains 
1000 houſes built of wood. The king commands a 
large part of that end of the iſland, and lately ſubdued 
—— a little iſland, lying ſouth eaſt of Jortan. 
In this country they are ſaid to be Mahometans, but 
the many pagods in uſe ſtill, argue ſome mixture of the 
Indian ſuperſti.ion; at leaſt a toleration. The chief 
prieſt is an old man of 120, and lives on * 


bl 
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milk, which he ſucks from his wives breaſts, having a 
round family of them. Departing from hence, they 
ſaw a large Portugueſe ſhip, of Coo ton, ſtuck faſt to the 
ſhoals, in her paſlage to Amboyna, with deſign to 55 
the trade of that place to herſelf ; but the general of 
ecting that ſhe put to ſea to cruiſe for them, was t 
Eis concerned for her misfortune, and leſs careful in 
aſſiſting the crew, which originally conſiſted of 700 men, 


of whom many were ſtill aboard, and in danger of 


periſhing. | 
They paſſed the Streights between Balamboa the 5th 
of February, leaving Java on the north eaſt. On the 


121th, they were in 13 deg, ſouth latitude, and directed 


their courſe for the Cape of Good Hope. The 24th of 
April, having been long retarded by winds and calms, 
and reduced to ſhort alete, they ſaw at night, a 
light like fire, about four miles diſtant to the northweſt. 
The 25th, they came into 34* 40' north lat. ſaw again 


ſemething like fire, and ſoon after land, bearing north 
Eaſt. May 2, they ſaw ſomething like the end of an 


iſland, about fix miles off, which they ſatisfied them- 
ſelves was the Cape. Then they ſteered to St. Helena, 
where they artived the 26th, and refreſhed themſelves. 
They departed hence , the zoth, and June 14, paſſed 
the line a fourth time. The 16th, they met with 
fix Dutch ſhips, bound for the Eaft-Indies, who 
fought thirteen Spaniſh ſhips near the Salt iſlands, and 
had loſt their pinnace, and vice-admiral. July 18, 
after ſuffering great hardſhips, three ſhips of Emden 
met them, and exchanged bread and fiſh, for rice and 
zpper. Auguſt 26, they arrived ſafe at Rotterdam, 
and were joyfully received. e e Ba x | 
In this voyage we meet with an account of captain 
De Weert's being found in the Streights of Magellan, 
and of being left there by general Van Noort. We 
ſhall kere therefore add the voyave of De Weert, who 
was one of the beſt ſeamen in Holland, A circum- 
navigator; and lived to diftinguiſh himſe many 
1 n "EA 
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The voyage of captain Sebald De Meeri to the Sonith 
Seas, and the Streights of Magellan, by way of 
- ſupplement to the foregoing chapter. 


* the year 1598 ; the city of Rotterdam procured Gf 


leave of the ſtates of Holland to fit out five ſhips 

or the Streights of Magellan. The largeſt of theſe 
was called the Hope, of 500 tons, and 130 men, 
James 'Mialiu, admiral ; the ſecond called the, Love, 
of zoo tons, and 110 men, Simon de Cordes vice- 
admiral, commander; the third called the Faith, of 
320 tons, and. 100. men, commanded, by Gerard Van 
- Beuningen ; the fourth, named the Fidelity, 220 tons, 
and -86 men, Jurian Bockholt captain; the fifth a 
yacht, called the Merry Meſſenger, of 150 tons, and 
112 men, under the command of captain Sebald De 
Weert. The pilot upon whom they chiefly depended, 
Was ane William Adams, an Engliſhman, they had 
alſo three Engliſhmen more on board the aUmiral. 
June 27, in the ſame year, the fleet ſailed out of the 
channel of Goree; but the wind being contrary, they 
lay in the Downs, on the coaſt, of England, till the 
th of July... They reached the coaſt of Barbary on 
the igth, and about the latter, end of Auguſt arriyed 
in the harbqur, of St, e one of the Cape de Verd 
islands, where they ſtald till September 10, notwith- 
ſtanding their pilot, and in particulat Mr. Adams, ſtrong- 
ly remonſtrated againſt it, which ſo much offended the 
_ officers, that they reſolved never more to call them to 
council, which ſeems the cauſe of all their ſubſequent 
misfortunes, September 1 1, in the afternoon, they 
were off the iſland of Brava, where they could not 
anchor, ſo they tacked all night, and the next morning, 
as they coaſted along, found ſome freſh water, but 
very hard to come at; yet the ſloops of Beuningen and 
Bockholt filled their empty caſks, and got ſafe aboard, 
tho” it was night, and their ſhips under fail. Captain 
Re, L 3 De 
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De Weert, embarking in the admiral's ſloop, pot into 
a ſand, bay, and i:nd=d ; and in ſeeking about for freſh 


water, ſaw! u artugueſe and Negroes coming towards 
him Tm” + | not chuſe to come near, ſo he at a 
diſtance © + © chem to ſhew him where he might find 
Fre 1d co ſell him ſome fruit. They anſwered, 


tt nave water thereabouts, that they had no 
+ -/ments, but they would find enough in the iſland 
Dei Fuego. After they were gone, the captain prying 
about, found at length four or five little houſes; the 
door of one being blocked up with ſtones, he opened 
it, and found it full of Torky wheat. He inſtantly. 
ſent away the ſloop, and, with three of his men, ſtaid to 
watch it : when good fortune ſent a ſmall ſhip, belong- 


ing to the biſhop of St. Thomas, taken by the Dutch 


in Praya, which lay at anchor near, to this De 
Weert tranſported all the wheat. They were but eight 
to carry it, and having no ſacks, made uſe of their 
breeches. In this place they took alſo two great tor- 
toiſes, which had A 600 eggs in their bellies, and 
made many good meals of them. The next day De 
Weert landed again, when the Portugueſe told him, 
he ad taken away their corn, and they were ſtarving 
with hunger. The captain anſwered, he knew this 
wheat was placed near the road, to be tranſported to 
St. Jago, but that he was ready to pay a better price 
for it, than-it could be fold for there, provided they 
would ſhew him freſh water, which .they promiſed, 
but were not ſo good as their words. De Weert, 
going aboard again, found the admiral very ill, and 
the council aſſembled, and his opinion was, they ſhould 
ſtay here no longer. He, at the fame time, re 

his command to the vice-admiral. September 15, the 
fleet ſailed ſouth eaſt. The 22d, the vice admiral fired 
a gun for the captains to come on board, the admiral 
being paſt hopes of recovery, his ſupercargo alſo 
exceeding bad, and they both died the next night. 
Hereupon the vice-admiral was acknowledged admiral, 
and ' Beuningen, vice-admiral ; Sebald de Weert was 


* 
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made captain of Beuningen's ſhip, and Dirkt Ger- 
nitſz-China captain of the yacht. | | 
This done, Yay Sabine S. E. by S. till October 4, 
then run W. S. W, and on the 6th ſtood E. 8. E. 
This Day the Fidelity made a ſignal to call the captains 
on board; but the wind blowing hard, the vice- ad- 
miral only attended, who found, that moſt of his 
men were ſick of the ſcurvy. They were then in 1 deg. 
45 min. ſouth. latitude, _ At length this diſeaſe en- 
creaſed to that degree, they had not men enough to 
work the ſhip. The other ſhips alſo were in the ſame 
condition; therefore the council reſolved to make to 
ſome iſland for freſh proviſions. * Accordingly they 
ſteered to Annobon, where they hoped to find freſh 
meat and oranges ; about.dark, the admiral fired a gun, 
to let them know he-ſaw land, tho' all the pilots ſaid 
they ought. to have been 100 leagues diſtant. How- 
ever, they all ſoon after diſcover'd land, and anchor- 
ed on the coaſt of Manicongo. Here they loſt the little 
ſhip belonging to St. L homas On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, the vice-admiral was ordered to man his ſloop and 
canoe, and take a view of the country; who the next 
day, told the admiral he could diſcover nothing but 
trees; ſo they reſolved to ſteer for Cape Lopes Gon- 
ſalves. On the ꝙth, they arrived on the coaſt of Guiney, 
where they ſpoke to ſome negroes, who at the fight 
of the men and ſhips ran away in the night. Ihe 
general having found here a convenient place for the 
ck; ſent them thither, and each captain had his own 
quarter. Captain Bockholt commanded the little Camp. 
Next day the vice admiral was ſent to wait on the king 
of the country, with ſpme preſents, in order to pro- 
cure ſome proviſions; but returned with nething but 2 
hen, ſome plantanes, or bonanas. The zoth, the vice- 
admiral fell fick of à fever, but after ſome days reco- 
vered. The 23d, Dirck Erkinſon's ſloop came. into 
the road, whoſe pilot was a Frenchman, and had lived 
ſome time among the negroes, he promiſed the Dutch 
to obtain of the king what proviſions they wanted; 
upon which the general ſent with him * — 
cert, 
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Weert, to ſpeak to the king, who put on his beſt ap- 
parel to receive him. De Weert found him fitting on a 
ſtool, about a foot high; like that of a ſhoemaker. 
He had a ſheepſkin under his feet, and attendants about 
him; was dreſſed in a purple cloth coat, without lining, 
embroidered with falſe gold; no ſhirt, ſhoes, nor 
ſtockings ; but a kind of cap on his head, yellow, red, 
and blue. His face was powdered with white aſhes, 
to appear whiter, but one might ſee that he was black. 
He had about his neck glaſs beads for a royal orna- 
ment ; the ſkins of his gentlemen were painted red, and 
their heads covered with cocks feathers. By the king 
was another little: ſeat, covered with a mat for the 
Dutch captain, who, by his interpreter, told his buſi- 
neſs. The king liſtening with great attention to what De 
Weert ſaid, told him, the Dutch were very welcome, 
and ſhould be ſupplied with all neceffaries they wanted. 
Then the king took him to his palace, which was more 
like a -cow-ſtall ; there the king gave him a kid, and 
ſome bananas, for ſmall pieces of linen cloth and iron. 
While they were preparing ſomething to eat, the 
captain's five muſicians ſtruck up a tune, with which 
the king was extremely pleaſed: but De Weert was 
hungry, and would have been better pleas'd with ſome 
victuals. When the muſic was over, the king's wives 
brought, in a wooden diſh, ſome pieces of a tea horſe, 
and dried fiſn, of which the king eat but little, and the 
captain hardly taſted; telling his majeſty, if he pleaſ- 
ed, he would treat him with ſome proviſions he. had 
brought. So the Dutch ſpread a napkin, and ſerved up a 
iece of bread, ſmoaked beef, cheeſe, and a bottle of 
ack. The king eat heatily, and drank till he fell 

aſleep. '- In the interim, the captain took a view of the 
town, which conſiſted of about 200 houſes; and, not 
finding the king at his return, would have gone to the 
hips, but was prevented by a number of negroes ar- 
med with bows and arrows. So he returned to the 
rm where he was told, the king was not to be 

n. De Weert fearing ſome ill deſign, reſolved to force 
his way to the {loop ; this noiſe alarm'd the king, who 


< * 
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came out naked, and quarrelled with his ſubjects, but 
they ſeemed. to take little notice oft his auger: upon 
this, he deſired che cap am tw ttay all night, and iend 
part of his men to the ſloop; ſo he, Wilen 
tarried in the town. Next day che negroc » 
ſome bananas, two gw ats, and four pullets, to © x. / 
with them, which the captain took, and while he 
in the town, ſome of his men went into the woods. aud 


killed a wild boar, two buffs. and ſome birds; ſo the 


-Captain took leave of the king, and when he returned 
dittribute4 his proviſions to the fick. December 8, 
they having buried 19 men, the reſt came on board; 
and the ſame day De Weert fell ſick of a fever, which 
confined him to his bed two months. December 9g, the 
fleet failed, and, on the 29th, arrived under the iſland 
of Annobon. On the 5 in the morning, they ſent 
two ſloops aſhore, but were oppoſed by many armed 
men, who told them, if they offered to land they 
would be treated as enemies; of which the general 
having advice, armed all the ſloops, and ſent them 
aſhore under the command of captain Bockholt, and 
the ſerjeant major. The ſloops made to the ſhore in 
good order; two on the left hand, and the reſt on the 
right: but the Portugueſe, and the Blacks, had carried 
oft every thing, burnt their huts, abondoned the fort 
the night before, and retired to the mountains. This 
being a free port, the admiral ordered all the fick to 
land. The ſeamen longing for fruit, went about the 
iſland to ſeek for bananas, and oranges, which grow 
here in plenty. One of them was murdered, and they 
expoſed his carcaſe in the high way, to inſult the 
Dutch. Hereupon the general ſent a party, well ar- 


med, up the country, who brought in 27 head of cattle, 


which was an agreeable prize. The 24th, the admi- 
ral detached another party, with orders to march to the 
mountains, where they found the Portugueſe intrench · 
ed, who put them in ſome diſorder, which they ſoon 
recovered, then marched up the mountain; where find- 
ing two paſſages, they divided into two companies. 
Being advanced near, the Portugueſe ſhot at them, ee. 
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threw down ſtones. De Weert's enſign was killed by 


a ſhot; and many were . wounded. However, the 
Dutch aſcended the mountain, put the Portugueſe 


to flight, and took their fort, wherein they found 100 
ton of biſcuit, 2 Dutch cheeſes, and ſome earthen pots 


full of Spaniſh wine. They alſo burnt 2 houſes full of 


| cotton. 


The air of this iſland being worſe than that of Gui- 
ney, the ſeamens diſeaſes encreaſed. every day, there- 
fore, on the,2d of January, 1599, they put to ſea, and 


the, next day failed to the Streights of Magellan. The 
22d, they paſſed the rock of Braſil. March 12, the 


fleet being near the Rio de Plata, the ſea appeared as 
red as blood. They drew up ſome of the water, in 


which were vaſt numbers of red worms, that leaped 


out of it like fleas. April 6, they caſt anchor under 
the leaſt of the two iſlands of Pengwins, 14 leagues 


from the Streight's mauth. The gth, they put to ſea 


again, and arrived in a fine bay on the i zth, called by the 
Engliſh Muſſel Bay. Here they got freſh water and wood. 
The 17th, they ſailed between two rocky coaſts, which 
lay ſo cloſe, that they feared they could not paſs. The 
18th, they caſt anchor in the Great Bay, 54 deg. north 
latitude, in the middle of which are three ſmall iſlands, 
full of pimento: trees, reſembling bay trees, only higher. 
Here they Kd muſſels a Tom ong, Which, 

boiled, weighed a pound. In chis place they loſt 100 
men, amongſt Whom was captain Bockholt, who Was 
ſucceeded by Baltazar de Cordes. The ſcarcity of vic- 
tuals was fo great, and the climate ſo ſharp, and their 
appetites fo keen, that they eat roots, and other things 


raw, without ſtaying till they were. dreſſed-: May z, 


ill 
dogs, which are 11 feet high, of a redding colout, 
with long hair. As ſoon as the natives ſaw the ſſoops, 


the r was detached with 2 ſloops into an 


they threw ſo many ſtones at the Dutch, that they dutſt 


not come near; and when they obſerved them ſheer-oF, 
they jumped into their boats, and rowed with great 


them 


, over, againſt the Green Bay, to catch ſome ſea- 


outcries towards the loops, The vice-admiral ſuftered 
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them to advance within muſket-ſhot, . then making a 
neral diſcharge, killed four or five of them, which 
fo frighted the reſt, that they ran aſhore, and pulled 
up with their hands ſome trees about a ſpan thick ; but 
the vice-admiral returned on board. Theſe ſavages 
were all naked but one, who had a ſea-dog's ſkin about 
his ſhoulders. They had wooden javelins, which they 
threw with great ſkill, the point of theſe was like a 
cramp-iron, and would run into the fleſh ſo far, as it was 
ſcarce poſſible to diſlodge it; with theſe they killed z, 
and wounded 2 Dutchmen. The great hardſhips they 
. endured in this bay, with the loſs of 120 men, made 
them name it the bay of Cordes, becauſe De Cordes 
was their admiral at that time. To perpetuate the 
memory of ſo dangerous a voyage, the general erect- 
ed here an order of knighthood, and made the fix 
chief officers knights of it. The ceremony was per- 

formed upon the eaſterly coaſt of the Streight, and 
the order was named the Lion ſet free They like- 
wiſe" erected a table upon a pillar, whereon the 
"names of the knights were written, and called the bay 
the Bay of Knights, alluding to the Belgic lion, which 
they propoſed ſhould; from Nis time, be ſet at liberty 
nou he Gat yore TN 5 = ohne 
Auguſt 28; — — this bay, and put into a leſſer, 
about a league off, where they were NN becalmed. 
However, early in the night, of the zd of September, 
they got out of the Streights of Magellan, and failed 
into * South Sea with a fair wind till the 7th, when 


the ſea, which, in thoſe parts is ſtormy, began to riſe 


ſo high, that the vice-admiral was forced to lie by, 
and hawl his ſloop in. At this time an accident hap- 
—— in the great yacht, which had the wind of the 

idelity, and obliged her alfo to furl her ſails, and lie 
by with the yacht. 'The admiral continued his courſe, 
thinking the other ſhips followed; the fog being ſo 


thick, they could not ſee one another. September 8, 


the two yachts loſt the ſhips, but the next day diſco- 
vered them, when they joined again. Dircks Geritſz 
ſent to the admiral, to defire his carpenters, but they 

| were 
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were ſick, and could not go: however, thoſe of De 
Weert and De Cordes went, which proved a great da- 
mage to the Faith, and Fidelity ; for they never ſaw 
them again, the wind ſhifting on a ſudden. Then the 
ſea grew ſo ſtormy, that the yacht was forced to lie 
by a ſecond time. The vice-admiral alſo, who was 
a-head of the Faith and Fidelity, did the ſame: but 
in the night, the yacht and vice-admiral ſpread their 
ſails again, without making any fignal that was ſeen 
by the two other ſhips, who continued to lie by, being 
perſuaded they did {o likewiſe : when day appeared, 
the captains of the two firſt ſhips were ſorely troubled, 
at not eing the two others. De Weert, in particu- 
lar, was deeply afflifted, having no maſter with him, 
and but two old pilots, with a few ſeamen, who were 
fick and weak, tro” the coldneſs of the weather. On 
the 16th, the wind blew hard, and the two ſhips were 
in danger of ſinking 22 minute, for the ſpace of 24 
hours; beſides that, the ſeamen bled, having but 
2 ounces of fiſh a day, and a ſhare of biſcuit. 
The 26th, in the night, they fell in with the coaſt, by 
miſtake, thinking they were 20 leagues from land. In 
the morning, the crew of the Faith ſeeing land, were 
in the utmoſt danger ; for the wind ing towards 
the coaſt, they diſcovered two rocks, which they could 
not avoid, without doubling them. The Fidelity, be- 
ing a great way before, lay by, and ſaw the rocks, ſo 
ſailed on the other fide. They were z leagues off the 
Streight when they ſaw land, and the weſt wind blow. 
ing hard, they could not get off: however, the two 
captains determined to get into the Streight again, and 
there ſtay for a fair wind ; ſeeing it had been previouſly 
agreed, that, in caſe of any accident, they ſhould flay 
2 months in the iſland of Santa Maria one for another. 
About evening, they arrived in the ſouth point of the 
mouth of the Streight, and were driven by the current 
7 leagues higher, where. they anchored, and had fair: 
weather till the laſt of September, when the ſouth weſt: 
winds forced them to drop 3 anchors, and for the 2 
months they ſtaid there, they had not a fair day to _ 
| N | elr 
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their fails; ſo they named it the Bay of Trouble. At 
lenigeft, after they had f aid here till 1 2 the 
Aide tutping north eaſt, they weig ed anchor, but 
could nor get off into the main, becauſe of the whirl. 
wind"s rifiny between the lülls and the bottom of the 
bay: Thie next day, with great difficulty, they got out 
the bay, which they called the Cloſe Bay. The Stb, 
they endured a more Violent ſtorm, the waves being 
Hi Jer than the maſts. The 1 oth, the Wind falling, 
DI Weert went into his loop, in order to board the 
Pidelity, but faw no 15 The next day he rowed to- 
wards 7 gulph, where he Taw a maſt near a low point, 
which cauſed him ſome joy; for he went on board the 
Pidelity, and told them what apprehenſions he had 
been under. He was obliged to 3 — his little boat, 
to help to hale the anchors and cables, which ſhe had 
löſt; then he took. his leave, little thipl mg.'that he 
Mould never ſee captain Cordes again. The next day, 
being Sunday, De Weert invited all his ſeamen. to a 
dinner of geeſe, ducks, and other fowls Bey Ba d taken, 


Pl 
thanked them for their fidelity, and the hardſbiꝑs they 
Had run thro'. This ſpeech revived the Crooping ſpi- 
rits of the ſeamen ; they took courage again, and row- 
Ed to the welt part of the bay to get ſome, proviſions. 
As fob as they had doubled the point, they ſaw z 

canoes, With ſavages on board; who, ſeing the ſloop, 
rin to ſhore, and ſcrambled up the tops of the moun- 
rains like monkies. The Dutch went on board their 
canoes, but found nothing valuable but a few. young 
Pigeons. "Then they went aſhore, and at the-foot of a 
mountain found a woman and two children, whom they 

carried on board. She was of a middle ſize, bad a 
great belly, was of a reddiſh colour, looked fierce, and 
her head was ſhaved, according to the cuſtom of the 
country. The ornaments ſhe had, were ſnails-ſhell 
hanging about her neck, with a ſea dog's ſkin over her 
ſhoulders, tied under her throat with gut-ſtrings, * The 
reſt of her body was naked, and her breaſts hung down 
Ike cow's udders. Her mouth was wide, her legs 

| crooked; and her heels long. She would eat no boiled 
ld | | 53 
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or roaſted meat, ſo they gave her ſome of the birds they 
brought out of the canoe : ſhe plucked the lang fea- 
thers, and opened them with muſlel-ſhells ; after, that 
ſhe pulled the guts out, clean'd the gizzard, and eat it 
raw. Her children eat after the ſame manner. The 
one was a girl about 4 years old, and the other a 
boy about 6 months old, who had moſt of his teeth, and 


could go alone. After her meal, ſhe ſat down upon her 


heels, like an ape. When ſhe ſlept, ſhe lay all of a 
heap, holding the infant to her breaſt. They retained 
her 4 days, when the weather growing fine, the cap- 
tain ſent her aſhore, giving her a gown, a cap, and glaſs 
beads for a necklace. He alſo preſented her with a 
nail, an awl, and other trifles, with which ſhe ſeemed 
greatly pleaſed. He then cloathed the boy with a green 

wn, and decked him out with glaſs beads of all co- 
ours ; but they carried the girl to Amſterdam. The 
mother was much concerned at the keeping of the girl. 
But they carried her aſhore to the place ſhe pointed at, 
about 3 leagues from the ſhip. en they were come 
on board again, a violent ſtorm aroſe, which frighten- 
ed them out of their wits. This accident obliged thetn 
to ſail before the wind to the bay of De Cordes, be- 
cauſe they knew there was a good bottom. With this 
view they coaſted away ſouthward, that they might be 
ſeen by the Fidelity, When they were got in, they 
fired a gun, to give notice to the captain, and imagined 
he fired another, as a ſignal of his hearing them. So 
the Faith continued her courſe, but the wind drove 
them ſo faſt, that they loſt the ſloop, which was a 
great loſs indeed. _ 

December 16, they ſaw the admiral's ſloop coming, 
Whoſe crew was received by the captain with great 
reſpect, were all in perfect health, and told him, 
they had taken above 2000 birds in the great iſland 
of Pengwins. The next day, the general himſelf came 
to viſit De Weert, and the day following the whole 
fleet joined him, and ſet fail. Having failed two or 
three hours, captain De Weert defired the general to 
lend him his loop, and _ or four men, to 2 

| ore, 
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fore, and tell captain Cordes to make ready to ſail 
with the reſt. e rowed along a ſmall iſland, but 
finding no body, returned on 13 His ſhip was 
now become very foul, and could not follow the others; 
and for that reaſon, when ſhe was off the Bay of Knights, 
at ebb-water, ſhe failed again to the ſame place, 
December 24, they tried again to double the point, 
behind which the fleet lay at anchor. but could not. 
The captain ſeeing it impoſſible to double the point with 
that wind, reſolved to ſtay till it changed, leſt he 
ſhould fatigue his men too much : but the general, tho' 
the wind was contrary, ſailed away. Then De Weert, 
fearing he ſhould never ſee the fleet again, tho' he was 
not far off; and well knowing that he could not go 
without a ſloop or boat, ordered the pieces of a large 


old ſloop to be taken out of the hold to build another, 


which was on Chriſtmas day: but the next day he put 
off the work, in hopes of getting into the little bay; 
but the violence of the winds forced him back again 
into the bay of De Cordes. The 26th and 27th 
the ſeamen began to PR, and grow inſolent, whom 
the captain _ by good words. However he 
ot the ſloop built, and on January 1, 1600, went on 
| Foard her, and ſteered her himſelf on ſhore, for the 
better caulking of her. : 
_ Having doubled the ſouth point in the afternoon of 
the ſame day, he ſaw the two ſloops of general Van 
Noort, who being put back to the Bay of Knights, to 
ſee if the Faith continued in the Bay of a AN 
a piece of ice about four feet thick, and ſaid, they had 
ſeen many much thicker, tho' it was the middle of 
ſummer ; and the ſavages were all naked. Next day 
the general returned back, and promiſed to ſend out 
his floop in queſt of the Fidelity. The captain ſent 
his, with his enſign and pilot, for the ſame purpoſe; 
and, as they paſſed by the fleet, charged them with a 
letter to the general, to deſire he would ſend him biſ- 
cuit for two months. January 5, the ſloop returned 


with this anſwer, © that he could ſpare none which 
much afflicted De Weert, who had no hopes of meet- 


ing 
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ing again with captain Cordes, ſo he reſolved to return 
to the iſland of Pengwins, and lay in a good ſtock of 
them, that they might be able to follow the fleet. 
Before he went off, he wrote a letter to captain Cordes 
which he left at the foot of a tree, upon which the 
general had marked the date of his fleet paſſing by 
that place; and nailed a board upon the tree, with theſe 
words written on it. Look into the foot of the tree. 
January 12, they anchored under the leaſt of the iſlands 
of Pengwins. Coming near the ſhore, they ſaw a 
multitude of birds, and killed as many as they could, 
In the mean time, the ſea grew ſo rough, that the 
three ſeamen, who were ſent aſhore in the ſloop, could 
not get into her, but expected every minute to ſee her 
ſplit to pieces againſt the rocks. In ſhort, at low water, 
the ſloop being aground, they providentially found an 
axe, with. other tools, and nails, which gave them 
ſome hopes of returning to the ſhip again ; but it being 
night, they were famed to he quiet till next day; ſo 
they paſſed the night in the open air, made fires, and 
eat a few birds half roaſted without any thing to drink. 


At day break next morning they all ſet to work, and 


refitted that fide of the ſloop which was moſt damaged ; 
the next day they mended the other fide, then laded 


the water out of her, and loaded her with 450 pengwins, 


and that evening went aboard the ſhip, after they had 
been three days aſhore, Thefull-grown pengwins weigh 
from twelve to ſixteen pound, the young ones from eight 
to twelve, they are black upon the 62% and white 
under the belly, ſome have a white ring about the 
neck. Their ſkin is much like that of the ſea-dog's, 
and as thick as that of a wild boar; their bill is like 
that of a raven ; their neck is ſhort and thick, the body 
as long as a gooſe. Inſtead of wings, they have two 
fins hanging down, covered with feathers, with theſe 
they ſwim very ſtrong. They ſeldom come aſhore but 
when they brood, and then they neſtle three or four in 
a hole: they have black feet like thoſe of a ſwan. 
They walk upright, with their fins hanging down like 
a man's arm ; which makes them look at a diſtance 
I 2 
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like pigmies. They live upon nothing but fiſh, and 
yet 4.7 no rank tale. They make their holes in the 
downs like coney-borroughs, and the ground about is 
ſo full of them, that you can hardly walk without ſli p- 
ping in up to the knees. 

January 15, they came to the great iſland of 1 
where they might have furniſhed twenty five ſhips ; for, 
in leſs than two hours, they took near 1000. Next 
day, while they were ſalting them, a great ſtorm aroſe, 
which carried the ſhip out of ſight of the iſland, and 
obliged the captain to ſhorten the allowance of biſcuit, 
to a quarter of a pound a man per day. The 17th, 
they came to the iſland again, where a ſtorm roſe with 
ſuch violence, that they were forced to cut the cable, 
and continue under fail, but not without great grief, 
on loſing their anchor, having but one left. ; Fool. 21, 
1600, they ſailed out of the chanel with a ſouthweſt 
wind, and, after having ſpent nine months in thoſe ſeas, 
in a deplorable condition, they left the me to drive 
into the ſea. The 24th, in the morning, they found 
_ three ſmall iſlands to the windward, not marked in the 

map, which they named the Sebaldine iſlands. They 
are 60 leagues from the continent, in 50 deg. 40 min. 
March 15, they paſſed the equinoctial line, and, on the 
28th, ſaw the Cape of Monte, on the coaſt of Guiney, 
but having neither ſloop, nor boat, and but one anchor, 
they could not land. April 1, they diſcovered fire in 
the night, which by day-light, they found to be on 
ſhore, being driven too near by the currents. At this 
time their pengwins were all gone, and they had but a 
ſmall quantity of biſcuit, and rice; yet, during the 
five weeks they ſteered about the coaſt, by reaſon of a 
calm, they found plenty of all kinds of fiſh, both great 
and ſmall.' 'The captain, not knowing how long he 
ſhould be obliged to ſtay in thoſe parts, ordered a ſmall 
boat to be built, which was finiſhed in twelve days ; but 
they had no need of it, for on the 24th of the ſame 
month,” the wind being fair, they ſailed to the Azoree 


May 
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May 21, they paſſed the tropic of Cancer, catchin 
a vaſt quantity of fiſh; ſo that they had enough bo 
for ſalting and drying. But when they got off the. 
Azores, they found no more fiſh, and were forced to 
eat thoſe that were ſalted, which cauſed many diſtempers 
among the men; they were parched up within, and ſo 
dry, they could never quench their thirſt, and their 
bodies were covered over with red ſpots, like a leproſy. 
July 6, the ſhip reached the Engliſh channel ; and the 
captain landed at Dover, to buy an anchor, and a cable, 
but finding none, he failed the ſame evening. On the 
15th, while he lay at the mouth of the Maeſe, waiting 
for a tide, with a pilot on board, the wind forced him 
into the channel of Goerte, where a ſeaman died, being 
the ſixty ninth that was loft in the voyage, thoſe remain- 
ing being only thirty fix; who returned thanks to 
God for Heir deliverance. TE 
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C HAP. VIII. 
The 26 George Spilbergen, in quality 75 admi- 


ral of fix Dutch ſhips, round the wor 


HE Dutch Eaſt India company being very de- 

ſirous of making a ſucceſsful voyage thro* the 
Streights of Magellan, to the Eaſt Indies, granted a 
commiſſion to George Spilbergen, who was well ſkilled 
in maritime affairs, for this purpoſe; and ordered fix 
ſhips to be fitted out for that ſervice, viz. the Great 
Sun, the Full Moon, the Huntſman, the Sea Mew, the 
olus, and the Morning Star. On the 8th of Auguſt, 
1614, this fleet ſailed out of the Texel. They con- 
tinued their voyage without any remarkable incident 
till October 3, when they reached the height of Ma- 
deira. They ſaw the iſlands of Brava and Fogo, and 
on the 23d, paſſed the Cape de Verde iſlands De- 
cember 12, in the ſame year, they diſcovered the con- 
tinent of Braſil. On the 19th, they were at the mouth 
of Rio Janeiro. On the 2oth they anchored in the 
road of Ilas Grandes, in 13 fathom water. On the 


I 3 | 28th, 
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28th, the admiral hoiſted a white flag for holding a 


council; wherein it was ordered that the Huntſman, 
ſhould guard the ſhallops, that were to go for water to 
a river two leagues of. with expreſs orders, for the 
captain to anchor as cloſe to ſhore as poſſible ; tho 
when he got out of fight of the fleet, he anchored above 
a cannon ſhot diſtance. The 29th, the admiral's ſhal- 
lop and canoe went to take in water, and a body of 
ſeamen were put on ſhore to cut wood, who brought as 
much as their veſſels would hold. In about tive Hoon 
they went for more, but were obliged to ſtay all night 
under a hut, erected for the ſick, who were here ſet 


aſhore. When they came aboard in the morning, they 


ſaid, that they, in the night, heard a number of voices, 
-and a trampling of people in the wood. On the zoth, 
three other ſhallops, with ten ſoldiers and the Huntſ- 
man were ſent to the watering-place. They had not 
been long from the fleet, before ſeveral cannon ſhot 
were fired from the Huntſman ; upon which the ad- 
mira] Tent three ſhallops, well armed, to enquire into 
the cauſe of it; who no ſooner came aboard, than they 
were told, that the Portugueſe, and : Meſtizos, had at- 
tacked the three ſhallops, and murdered every ſoul in 
them; and that this barbarity was not in their power 
to reyenge, by reaſon of two Rout frigates, riding at 
anchor in the place, to which the Portugueſe, &c. 
retired. 2 8 3 
January 1, 1615, two were executed, for being con- 
cerned with certain mutinous perſons, in a . 8 
to run away with the- ſhip; ſoon after a council was 
called, in which it was reſolved, that if any ſhip loſt the 
reſt, they ſhould ſet upon a mark in De Cordes haven, 
ſtay here for a limited time, and then ſail to La Mocha. 
March 7, they met with a violent ſtorm, which laſted 
Teveral days, and , ſeparated them. The 28th, they 
would have entered the Streight, but were driven back. 
April 2, they re-entered, but could not caſt anchor, be- 
cauſe of the ſholes, where, on ſounding for a quarter 
of a league, they found but three fathom water. Here 
they ſaw a man of a gigantic ſtature, climbing the 
mountains to look at them. This was Del Fogo, which 
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is at the ſouth of the Streight. On the 16th they went 
aſhore, conferred with the ſavages, and entered into 111 
commerce, giving them ſack, and knives, for pearls - 1 
joined together. May 6, they paſſed into the South 
Seas, and were welcomed into the Pacific ocean by a 
terrible ſtorm, The 21ſt, they had ſight of Chili, and 
La Mocha. On the 26th, they ſent out boats to theſe 
iſlands, to try if they could traffic with the people; and 
the governor and his ſon dined with the admiral. 
They exchanged here hatchets for ſneep, and coral for 
hens, and other fowls. On the 2gth, they came to 
the harbour of St Mary, Next morning, they went 
aſhore with three enſigns, at the fight of whom, the 
Spaniards ſet their church on fire, and fled. Here the 
Dutch found many hens, took 600 ſheep, and had 
intelligence of three ſhips, manned with 1000 Spaniards, 
which were purpoſely ſent out for them. June 13, at 1 
midday they came into 32 deg. 15 min. and towards the " Wii 
evening reached the ſecure harbour of Quintero, Here | 
they catched many fiſh, and for wood, water and other 
things, found the place very commodious. July 2, they 
came to Arica. On the 16th, they took a ſhip with a 
- ſmall quantity of treaſure, which was embezzelled by 7 
the ſeamen : they took out the commodities, and ſunk if 
her, ſoon after, they diſcerned eight ſail; which, the 1 
Spaniſh maſter of the former ſhip aſſured them was the 
royal flect, ſent out from Peru in ſearch of them, under 
the command of admiral Don Roderigo De Mendoza, 
the vice-roy's kinſman. July 17, they came in fight of 
each other, and a bloody battle enſued, wherein moſt 
part of the Spaniſh fleet was ſunk. In this action, the | 
Dutch loſt 40 men, and had 58 wounded. The next a % 
| day, they failed for Calao De Lima, but finding great 11 
| preparations made for their reception, were obliged to | 
ö retire out of the reach of their ſhot. . 8 
Auguſt 3, they paſſed between the iſland Loubes, and 
the continent, where they diſmiſſed ſome of the Spaniſh 
riſoners. In this iſland they took two fowls of a vaſt 1 
ze ; their wings, beaks, and talons, like an eagle; 1 
their necks like a ſheep; and with combs on their heads | 
Uke a cock: they were two ells high, and their Wings, 
. | Wnen 
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when extended, three in breadth. On the 8th, they 


anchored near Payta; on the 1oth they battered the 


town, and ſent a number of men aſhore, but the cit 
was forſaken, and the people with their goods fled. 
The aiſt, they put to ſea again; but were greatly 


diſtreſſed with famine, and fickneſs, till October 11, 


when they entered the haven of Acapulco, where, 
hanging out a flag of peace, two Spamiards came a- 
board, and they agreed to exchange priſoners for ſheep, 
fruits, and proviſions. The 18th, they ſet ſail again, 
and anchored on the 1| of September, before port 
Selagues ; where they procured all conveniences they 


wanted, after a ſmart engagement with the Spaniards. 
On the 11th, they ſailed for port Nativity, from whence 
they departed the 2oth. December z, they ſaw a new 


iſland with F hills, which looked like ſo many diſtin 
iſlands 5 and the next day a vaſt rock, in 19 deg. 50 
leagues from the continent. 


january 4, 1616, they landed at the Ladrones ; and 


reached the Manillas on the gth of F ebruary. On the 


11th, they went to Capul, where the people gave them 
fat hogs, and hens, for trifles. The 19th, they an- 
chored before the iſland of Luconia, in which is the 
city of Manilla. Here was a curious fabric, artfully 
erected on the tops of trees, which looked kke a palace 


at a diſtance, but who were the inhabitants they could 


not imagine. March 5, they had intelligence of a fleet 
of 12 fhips, and four gallies, armed with 2000 Spa- 
niards, beſides Indians, Chineſe, and Taponeſe, which 
were ſent to drive the Dutch out of the Moluccas. 
The 29th, they came to 'Ternate, in which the Dutch 
poſſeſſed the town Macia, where theſe their unlooked-for 
countrymen, were, by the inhabitants, made very wel- 
come. Nothing more of any conſequence happened till 
the 12th of May, when they were informed by Mr. 
Caſlelton, who commanded four Engliſh ſhips, that the 

Dutch general John Dirkſon Lam, who had failed 
from the iſland of Banda, in the ſpring of the year, with 
12 men of war, and a body of forces on board, landed 

April 10 on the iſſand of Pulo Wai, the richeſt of all 
the iſlands in theſe parts, of which, he, with great den 

made 
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made himſelf maſter ; and the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent iſſes, being ſummoned before him, ſubmitted 
immediately, and they all entered into a treaty with 
him, very advantageous to the company ; hereby ſecu- 
ring to them the ſole trade of all the beſt nutmegs in In- 
dia. On the 16th, the Dutch admiral delivered 7 
Dutch ſeamen from the gallies and priſons of the Spa- 
niards, where they had been confined four years. 
A few days after, another Dutchman joined them, 
whoſe name was Peter De Vivere ; he had been priſo. 
ner among the Spaniards ſeveral years, at firſt in the 
gallies ; but being an excellent goldſmith, and having 
married a Spaniſh wife, they gave him leave to wor 
at his trade; but he found means to eſcape, and 
brought his wife away with him. This man was of 
great uſe, having a clear underſtanding, and being 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature and value of 

the commodities in the Indies ; he gave the Dutch go- 
vernors more inſight in theſe matters, than it was 
poſſible for them to have obtained any other way. 

May zo, they ſailed on a cruiſe, but were ſoon after 
recalled. On their return, they found 12 large Dutch 
ſhips from Amboina, in the road of Malaya, where it 
was debated, whether they ſhould attack Tidore, or 
any other of the enemies ſettlements; but ee was 
put in execution. June 19, the Council ed to 
the election of a governor and general of the Indies, 
in which command, the next day, Laurence De Real 
was inſtalled. Soon after admiral Spilbergen, receiv'd 
orders to fail with two ſhips to the iſland of Java, and 
the city of Bantam, with inſtructions to ſettle the trade 
there. June 27, they proceeded to Batavia, where 
they arrived September 7, and careened their ſhips. 
While they were thus ork oe 7 they had the ſatisfaQtion 
of preceiving the vaſt increaſe of the Dutch trade; for 
in that time, there came in 4 ſhips from the Moluccas, 
laden withthe richeſt ſpices ; 4 from Holland with ſeve- 
ral hundred ſoldiers on board to ſupply the garriſon; alſo 
a rich ſhip from Japan, with a great quantity of rials, 
uncoined plate, and other valuable goods, On — 

20 
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20th, arrived there a veſſel called the Concord of Horn, 
Jaques le Maire captain, who had paſled thro' the 
Streight of Magellan, and by that route arrived in the 
Eaſt Indies: but as it was known he did not make this 
voyage on account of the Eaſt India company, his ſhip 
and cargo were confiſcated, and his crew diſtributed, 
among the ſhips in the company's ſervice. It here may 
be worthy notice, how ſoon exclufive corporations 
begin to exerciſe acts of ſeverity : the Eaſt India com- 
pany, at this time, having not been founded above 14 
years. x 
December 14, the admiral hoiſted ſail at Bantam, to 
proceed for Holland, with the Amiterdam of 1400 tons, 
and the Zealand of 1200 tons, under his command. 
On the 22d died Jaques Le Maire, of a broken heart. 
1 I, 1617, the Amſterdam loſt ſight of the Zea- 
and. On the zoth, they arrived at St. Helena, where 
they found the Zealand, which came in ſome days be- 
fore. July 1, they arrived in Holland, having been 
out two years and eleven months. From this voyage 
the Dutch Eaſt India company may be ſaid to have 


dated their grandeur, in reſpect to reputation and power, 


the former reſulted, in' ſome meaſure, from his ſur- 
rounding the globe; the latter, not only from his aſ- 
fiſting in the conqueſt of the Moluccas, but from his 
bringing home the firſt account of that important action. 


8 . 


RS 2 ˙ 
The remarkable voyage of William Corneliſon Schov- 
ten, of Horn, and Fagques Le Maire, round the 
globe, by a new paſſage into the South Seas. " © 


V HEN che fates general of che United Pro- 
vinces had granted an excluſive charter to the 


Eaſt India company, prohibiting all others from trading 


| eaſt, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, or weſt, thro' 
the Streight of Magellan ; the prohibition gave great 
diſpleaſure 
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diſpleaſure to many rich merchants, who reſolved upon 
fitting out ſhips, for making further diſcoveries ; and 
in the ſpring of the year 1615, this ſeparate company 
engaged in the undertaking, and propoſed to equip, for 
that purpoſe, two veſſels, the larger of which ſhould 
be commanded by William Corneliſon Schovton, and 
that Jaques Le Maire ſhould be the firſt ſupercargo. 
In the ſpace of two months all things were ready, and 
a ſufficient number of men engaged for navigating the 
two ſhips ; that commanded by William Schovton was 


called the Unity, of 360 tons, nineteen pieces of can- 


non, and 10 ſwivels ; furniſhed with all things neceſi 
for ſo long a voyage: the leſſer was called the Horn, 


of 110 tons, eight cannon, and four ſwivels, John 


Corneliſorr Schovton maſter, and Aris Clawſon ſuper- 
cargo. June 14, they ſailed out of the Texel; its 
the 17th, anchored in the downs, and hired an Engliſh 
gunner at Dover; on the 27th, they reached Plymouth, 
and there hired a carpenter, This ſhews in what great 
eſteem the Engliſh artificers were at that time. The 28th, 
they ſailed from Plymouth; and on the 13th of July 
following, they paſſed between the iſland Teneriff and 
the Grand Canary: the 15th, they croſſed the tropic 
of Cancer, and the 2oth, fell in with the north fide of 
Cape Verd, where they anchored all night. The 25th, 
the Mooriſh Alcaid came aboard, and they agreed with 
him for a ſupply of freſh water. Auguſt 1, they left 
the cape; and, on the 21ſt of the ſame month, ſaw 


the land of Sierra Leona, which is the higheſt of all =; 


that lies between Cape Verd, and the coaſt of Guiney. 
On the zoth, they arrived before the village that look 
upon the road of Sierra Leona, and anchored in a ſan- 
dy bottom, a little from the ſhore. The village con- 
ſiſted but of eight or nine poor houſes, covered with 
ſtraw ; the moors, who dwelt there, were willing to 
come aboard, only demanded pledges to be left aſhore 
to ſecure their return; becauſe a French ſhip had juſt 
before carried off two of them: Hereupon Aris Claw- 
ſon, the merchant, went aſhore, and ftaid amo 
them, driving a {mall trade with them for lemons 
TH, | bananas, 
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bananas, which they exchanged for glaſs beads. Sep- 
tember 1, they drove away with the ſtream, and an- 
chored that evening at the mouth of the ſea, before 
the end of a river, where they took an antelope in the 
woods, ſome lemons and palmitos, and had good ſuc. 
ceſs in fiſhing. They departed from hence the 4th ; and 
on the 5th of the next month, made 4 deg. 27 min. 
ſoutk latitude. The ſame day at noon they were much 
ſurpriſed with a violent ſtroke given to the lower part 
of one of the ſhips, when no rock or enemy appeared; 
while they amuſed themſelves with this phænome- 
mon, they obſerved the ſea about them to appear red 
as blood; but never found out the cauſe of either, till 
they came to port Defire, and ſet the ſhip on the ſtrand 
to clean her: for then they found a large horn, reſem- 
bling an elephant's tooth, which had pierced thro' three 
ſtout planks of the ſhip, and razed one of her ribs. 
It tuck about fix inches in the ſhip, and as much of it 
appeared without: hence they concluded, ſome ſea 
monſter had attacked her, and not being able to draw 
back his weapon after the thruſt, had there broke it 
off, which occaſioned that effuſion of blood, as had 
tinged the ſea to ſuch a degree. They had now 
ſailed ſo far, that none in the ſhips, excepting the 
maſter, knew where they were, till he diſcovered to 

them his deſign of going to find a new ſoutherly paſ- 
ſage into the Pacific ocean. November 3, in the aſſes 
noon, they got ſight of Aſcenſion iſland, under 20 
deg. The 21ſt, they came under 38 deg. 25 min. Here 
the variation of the compaſs was 17 deg. to the north» 
eaſt. December 6, they had a proſpect of land, and 
fell in with the north fide of port Deſire, and entered 
the haven on the 7th, which lies under 47 deg. 40 min. 
At the entry of it they had very high water, nei- 
ther did any of thoſe cliffs, which Van Noort had de- 
ſcribed, appear. Upon this, they went on ſailing ſo 
far ſouth, as to miſs the right chanel, and came into 
a crooked bay, where at high water they had but four 
fathom and a half; and at low but fourteen feet. 


Here the ſtern of the Unity lay faſt aground ; _— 


* 


they laid the 
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wind blowing weſt from the land ſhe recovered, Here 
alſo they found plenty -of eggs among the cliffs, muſ- 
ſels, and ſmelts eighteen inches long; for this reaſon, 
they called it Smelts Bay. Their ſhallop went to the 
Pengwin iſlands, and 0 0 150 pengwins, with two 
ſea lions. The Sth, they failed out of the Smelt Bay, 
and anchored Juſt before port Deſire, where the Unity 
was given over for loſt, having ſunk down on one fide 
at low water, above three feet lower than the keel; and 
yet the ſucceeding flood ſet her upright again. This 
danger over, they went farther up the river, and on 
the gth came to King's iſland, which they found full 
of ſea-mews, and almoſt covered over with eggs. 
They ſaw oftriches here, 'and a ſort of beaſts like harts, 
with very long necks, extremely wild. On the 17th, 

| nity down upon King's iſland. On the 
18th, they hawled the Horn on ſhore for the ſame pur- 
poſe. On the 19th, a dreadful accident happened, 
while they were buſy in cleaning the ſhips. In order 
to this it was neceſſary to make a fire of reeds; the 
flame of which got into the Horn, and ſet her on fire, 
and they, being fifty feet from the water ſide, could 
not extinguiſh it. On the 2oth, at high water, they 
launched the Unity, and carried on board all the can- 


non, iron work, anchors, and whatever elſe they were 
able to ſave out of the Horn. | 


January 13, they failed from port Deſire. The 


18th, being in 51 deg. they ſaw the Sebaldine iſlands. 


The 2oth, they came into 53 deg. and obſerved the 


great current that runs ſouth weſt, now reckoning about 
20 leagues diftant from the Magellanic Streights. The 
23d, they had an uncertain ſhifting wind, and the 
water appeared white, They held their courſe ſouth 
by welt, and the ſame day ſaw land bearing W. S. W. 
and ſoon after to the ſouth. 'The 24th, in the fore- 
noon, they ſaw land a ſtarboard, with very large high 
hills, covered with ice, and then other land earing 
eaſt from it. They gueſſed, the lands which this prof- 
pect afforded, lay about eight leagues aſunder, and 
imagined there might be a good paſſage between them, 

| K _ becauſe 


e . 
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becauſe of a briſk ſouth current, which ran by them. b 
At noon day, they made 54 deg. 46 min. where they 00 
ſaw an incredible number of pengwins, and ſuch large 

ſhoals of whales, that they were forced to ſail with great T 
caution, The 25th, in the morning, they got up cloſe th 
by the eaſt land, which reached E. S. E. as far as they F 
could ſee. This they called States Land; and that 10 


which lay weſt, they named Maurice Land. At noon, 
they made 55 deg 36 min, and then held a ſouth weſt 5 
courſe. In the evening, going before a ſouth weſt wind, 
they ſteered ſouth, where they had full aſſurance that af 
the great South Sea was now-before them, into which he 
they made, their way by a paſſage of their own diſco- 


very. The ſea-mews here were bigger than ſwans, and 0 
their wings when extended, ſpread to a fathom's length. * 
They would fit down tamely on the ſhip's fide, and ſa; 
ſuffer themſelves to be taken in hand. The 26th, they MW yy 
made 57 deg. and being driven by a ſtorm from the flu 
W. S. W. courſe, they changed it for a north weſt one. w] 
The 27th, they were under 56 deg. 31 min. the weather to 
very cold with hail and rain. The 28th, they held T. 
their courſe W. and W. by S. which brought them wi 
under 56 deg. 48 min. | of 
The 29th, they held their courſe ſouth weſt, which the 
gave them a proſpect of two iſlands ; they reached them * 
at noon, holding their courſe to the north, to which foe 
they gave the name of Barnevelt's iſlands ; and found 1 
their latitude 57 deg. ſouth. Hence they ſailed north aft 
weſt, and in the evening ſaw land again, which was 8 
high and hilly, covered with ſnow, and lay ſouth from Ga 
the Streights of Magellan, ending in a ſharp point, bl: 
which they called Cape Horn, lying in 57 deg. 48 min. Jer 
They now held their courſe weſt, and found a ſtrong ths 
current running that way; which gave them ſtrong al- = 


ſurance, that the road was open into the South Sea. : 
The 31ſt, they failed weſt, the wind at north, and but 
made 58 deg. Feb. 2, with a weſt wind they ſailed * 
ſouth, and made 57 deg. 48 min. the variation being By 
there 12 deg. north. The 12th, they plainly ſaw the 
Magellanic Streights lying to the eaſt of them. Wes 

| an re being 
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being ſecure of their happy diſcovery, they chriſtened 
this new paſſage in a cup of wine, which went z times 
round the company, by the name of Maire's Streights. 
The 27th, they made 40 deg. ſouth latitude, and held 
their courſe north. March 1, they ſaw the iſlands of 
Ferdinando to the N. N. E. and got up to them about 
noon, under 33 deg. 48 min. The two next days ſuc- 
ceſſively, they attempted to anchor cloſe by the land, 
but could not accompliſh their deſign. However, their 
men followed the fiſhing trade, in which they ſucceed- 
ed ſo far, as that they took almoſt 2 tons of fiſh with 
hooks only; and this too, while ſome of the company 
went to fetch water. The 11th, they left theſe iſlands, 
and paſſed the tropic of Capricorn, holding their courſe 
north weſt till the 15th, when they made 18 deg. and 
ſailed weſt. April 3, they made 15 deg 12 min. 
where the beſt part of their company was ſeized with the 
flux. They ſaw a little low ifland three leagues diſtant, 
which they got up to at noon ; but could find no place 
to anchor in, and therefore put out their ſhallop. 
The men that went aſhore found nothing but herbs, 
which taſted like ſcurvy-graſs. They gave an account 
of a filent ſort of dogs they ſaw there, that would nei- 
ther bark, nor ſnarl ; ſo they called it Dog Iſland. It 
lies in 15 deg. 12 min. and as they judged 925 leagues 
from Peru. 1 . | 

The 14th, they ſailed W. and by W by N. and in the 
afternoon, ſaw a large iſland, ſtretching N. E. and by 
8. W. About ſun- ſet they got up to it, when an Indian 
canoe came to meet them. The men naked, with long 
black hair, and their bodies of a reddiſh colour. They 
made ſigns for the Dutch to come aſhore, and invited 
them thither in their own language; tho' neither parties 
underſtood one another. 

They got up to the iſland, but could find no bottom ; 
but however had another unintelligible conference, 
but could not perſuade any of em to come on board; ſo 
they bore away S. S. W. and having made that night 
ten leagues, they ſailed near the ſhore, on which ſtood 
ſeveral of thoſe naked people, beckoning to them, as 

R 2 they 
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they thought, to land. The Dutch having a mind te 
try if any thing could be got out of the iſland, ſent thei 

ſnallop, with eight muſqueteers, ſx ſoldiers, and mory 
of the ſhip's company: they no ſooner landed, but 30 
of thoſe people ruſhed out of a wood upon them, 
with great clubs, ſlings, and long ſtaves, . eee 
to ſeize the ſhallop, and to taken away the ſoldiers 
arms ; but the muſquets being diſcharged, prevented 
their intended robbery. They called this iſland, the 
Iſle without Ground, becauſe they could not anchor 
here. The 16th, they reached another iſland, about 
15 leagues diſtant, which, tho' ſet round with trees, 
appeared to lie under water, and here alſo they found 
no bottom, It afforded them nothing but herbs, crabs, 
and other ſhell-fiſh ; tho' they found freſh water in a 
pit not far from ſhore. 'The pottage made of theſe 
| herbs proved ſerviceable to thoſe who were afflicted 
with the flux. This iſland they called Water iſland. 
The next day they made another iſland, 20 leagues 
- diſtant from the laſt ; and the boat, being ſent to ſound 
the depth, brought word they had found a bottom by a 
point of land : hereupon they came to a gentle ſtream, 
abour a muſket ſhot from the ſhore. is advice of 
water, made them ſend their empty caſks, in hopes to 
have them filled ; but after they had taken great pains 
to land, and beaten about the woods to find ſprings, 
the tight of a wild man frightened them away. Soon 
after they were got into the ſhip, 5 or 6 more of thoſe 
ſavages appeared on the ſhore ; Put ſeeing them gone 
off, retired into the woods: and tho' they eſcaped = 
theſe formidable enemies, they brought others, which 
ſtuck cloſe to them, and were a ſort of black flies, 
of which there were ſuch prodigious ſwarms, that they 
returned covered over from head to foot; their boat, 
oars, hands, faces, and cloaths, were hid by thoſe 
crawling animals. It was the beſt part of that day's 
work to be flapping them away, and very difficult 


for a man to ſpeak, or eat, without taking in a mouth- 


ful of theſe vermin. This perſecution laſted four days, 
and they named the place, Fly Iſland, _ | 
May, 
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May 10, they failed W. S. W. and on the 11th, 
made a very high iſland; about which time a bark 
came up to them ; but ſheered off at ſuch a rate, as 
few Datch ſhips could outitrip her. Sending their 
ſhallop to ſound by this ifland, they were informed, 
that there was ground, but ſhelvy, at 12, 14, and 15 
fathom, about a cannon ſhot from land, ſo they re- 
ſolved to anchor. This iſland lies in 16 deg. o min. 
is one entire mountain, and looks like one of the 
Moluccas. Here they were attacked by the inhabi- 
tants, with a fleet of 800 canoes, whom they foon 
diſperſed with their ſmall arms, The 18th, they were 


under 16 deg. 5 min. where they conſulted about further 


proſecuting the voyage. William Shovten told them, 
' they were now 1600 leagues from the coaſt of Peru; 
and that, going on the courſe they had hitherto purſued, 
they muſt certainly fall ſouthward upon New Guiney. 
Upon this they ſteered North Eaſt, towards two iflands 
about 8 leagues diſtant. The 21ſt, being about a league 
from land, they were viſited by 2 canoes, who rudely 
inſulted them without any provocation, but were ſoon ſent 
away by the diſcharge of their guns, The 22d, more 
of them came to the ſhip, upon friendly terms, bring- 
ing cocoa, nbes-roats, and roaſted hogs, which they 


bartered for knives, beads, and nails. Their houſes - 


ſtood all along the ſtrand, covered on the top with 


leaves, and had a penthouſe of the ſame to carry off the 
water, They were about 12 feet high, and 25 in com- 


paſs. The Dutch here found good water; and, on 


the 24th, ſent 3 of the principal men of the ſhip to 


make friendſhip with the Indians, having in their room 
fix Indians of quality on board, as hoſtages. The 
Dutch aſhore had great reſpect ſhewed to them by the 
king, who made them a preſent of four hogs, and the 
Indians on board were made very welcome. 'The king, 
having a defire to hear one of the great guns fired, 
ſeated himſelf in great order under a canopy afliore, 
with his courtiers about him; but upon the diſcharge 
of the gun, he jumped off the ſeat, and ran into the 
woods, with all his courtiers after him, ſo that the 
Duteh eould not poſſible ſtop him. The 25th and 26th 
N th K 3 they 
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they went aſhore again to barter for hogs, but could 
get none, the Indians being reduced to ſome ſtreights 
themſelves. Vet the king continued his kindneſs to 
them, and he, and his lieutenant, pulled off their 
crowns from their heads, which were made of white, 
red, and green feathers, which their parrots, and doves 
A Every one of the king's council has one of 
theſe ſet by him upon a ſticx. The 27th and 28th they 
got in all their water, and the maſter, and merchants, 
went aſhore with their trumpets, with which the king 
was highly delighted ; but they could obſerve he ſeemed 
fearful they had ſome defign of invading his country, 
by his telling them, if they would depart in two days, he 
would give them ten hogs, and a good parcel of co- 
coas; yet, notwithſtanding his ſuſpicions, he came. on 
board, praying in every place he entered. The zoth, 
was a day of rejoycing, on account of a king of ano- 
ther iſland's coming to viſit him, who had a train of 
zoo naked Indians, with bunches of green herbs tuck 
about their middles, of which they prepare their drink. 
When the two princes came within fight of each other 
they. bowed, | and- muttered certain prayers. When 
they met, they both proſtrated themſelves upon the 
ground; and after ſeveral ftrange geſtures, they a- 
roſe, and walked to the ſeats provided for .them : and 
now to make the royal ſtranger welcome, the king 
diſpatched a meſſenger to the Dutch ſhip, to get their 
drums and trumpets aſhore, They came. The trum- 
E ſounded, a march was beat, with which their 
ndian majefties ſeemed greatly pleaſed. This o- 
ver, a ſolemn banquet was prepared, in order to 
which they began to make ready the liquor, which 
was done in the following ſlovenly manner. A com- 
pany. of fellows brought them a good quantity of 
cana, each of them crammed in a mouthful. of. it, 
and having chewed it awhile, put it out of their 
mouths into a wooden trough ; then poured water upon 
it, and after ſtirring, and ſqueezing it, preſſed out all 
the goodneſs, and preſented it in cups to the two kings, 
who offered it to the Dutch, that were ready to ſpew 
at the preparation. Their eating conſiſted of ubes-roots, 


and 
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and hogs dreſſed very nicely; of which they preſented 


two to the Dutch. They gave them beſides, eleven 
more alive, for which they received knives, old nails, 


and beads. Theſe people are of a dark yellow colour, 


tall and big. They wear their hair, ſome curled, ſome 
frizzled, ſome tied up in knots, ſome have it ſtanding 
upright on their heads like hogs briſles, eleven inches 
high. The women have very ugly features, are ſhort, 
and ill ſhaped, with their hair cut cloſe, and their 
breaſts hanging down to their bellies. Both ſexes are 
naked all to the pudenda. 'They are intirely void of 
all care and prudence, living like the brutal creation, up- 
on what the earth produces. 'They have no regard to 
decency or modeſty, for they will make uſe of their 
wives openly, even in the greateſt aſſembly, and before 
the king alſo. During the whole month of June, they met 
with nothing worthy notice. July 1, in the morning, they 
anchored beween an iſland, and the firm land of Guiney, 
and were {gon ſurrounded by twenty-five armed canoes 
full of people; two of whom, fixed themſelves upon 
two anchors, and with their girdles, began to tug the 
ſhip, hoping to draw her aſhore. The reſt lay about 
the ſides of her, and gave a briſk onſet with their ſlings, 
&c. but the guns, the everlaſting plagues of theſe 1a- 
vages, ſhattered the men and canones all to pieces; 
killed fourteen, and wounded as many more. The 2d, 
they were in z deg. 12 min. and failed; gently'W. N. 
W. «Te I they ſaw land, bearing- weſt, about 
fourteen leagues from the former iſiand in 2 deg. 41 


min. The 4th, they ſaw twenty three iſlands, great 


and ſmall, high and low, which lay in 2 deg. zo min. 
The 6th, they had a very high hill before them. The 
7th, they ſailed towards thoſe mighty hills, and found 


ſome of them to be volcanoes. The 8th, they ſteered 


W. S. W. having on their ſtarboard a high iſland, and 
another ſomething lower on the larboard. Here they 
anchored in the afternoon," about a cannon ſhot from 


more, at o fathom. This ifland yielded nothing con- 


able, except a little ginger. It was inhabited by 
Panoos, whoſe dreſs and deformity made them appear 
monſters in human ſhape. There were ſcarce any of 
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them, but had ſomething very odd in the bigneſs or 

ſition of their limbs; the ſtrings of hogs teeth 
E around their necks, and their perforated noſes, 
with rings in them, ſhort frizzled hair, and ugly faces, 
would ſhock a European ſpectator : neither were their 
houſes leſs odious than the inhabitants. The gth, they 
anchored in a more convenient bay, at twenty fix fathom, 
where two villages of the Indians were ſituated near 
the ſhore, from whence ſome canoes brought hogs and 
cocoas, but held them up at ſo dear a price, that there 
was no bartering with them. Now, having ſailed ſo 
long by this new land, they knew not whether it was 
New Guiney or not. On the 13th and 14th, they kept 
ſailing by the coaſt ; and on the 15th ſaw two low 
iſlands, about 2 deg. 54 min. ſouth latitude. The 16th, 
in the morning, they anchored in nine fathom water, 
and the ſame day went aſhore on the leſſer iſland, burnt 
ſome Indian houſes, and brought of a good quantity 
of cocoas. Upon this treatment, 'the barbarous people 


became more gentle; and on the 15th, made their 


peace-offerings. The 18th, they bartered for cocoas, 
* caſſave, and papade: the people make all. their 
bread of the 2 laſt.” This iſland lies about fix leagues 
from new Guiney Arimea. Theſe people ſeemed to 
have been viſited by the Europeans before; for they 
had Spaniſh jars, and pots among them, and were not 


| ſurpriſed at the noiſe of guns. The 23d, in the morn- 


ing, ſetting ſail from thence ſix great canoes overtook 
them a little from the land, bringing dried fiſh, cocoas, 
bananas, tobacco, and a ſmall kind of fruit, like 
prunes ; they were vaſtly fond of beads and iron, like 
the reſt of the Indians; but were remarkably diftin- 
guiſhed from thoſe we ſaw laſt, by their gigantic ſize, 
and orange complexion, '- The 29th, at night, they 
had an earthquake, which frightned the crew ſo much, 
and ſhocked the ſhip at ſuch a rate, that they expected 


ſne had run aground, but when they found, in the morn- 


ing, the water was unfathomable, and they were clear 
of rocks and ſhelves, they concluded it was the effect 


bes tebo are Faſt India commbditits; and the laſt is 
admirably good in the Weſt Iudieſ. of 
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of a violent concuſſion of the ſubmarine regions. The 
31ſt, they paſſed the equator a ſecond time, and bein 
almoſt encompaſſed round with land, they — — 
at twelve fathom, by a deſolate iſland, that lay near 
land. Auguſt 1, they made 15 min. north latitude. 
The zd and zd, being becalmed, they drove with the 
ſtream, and the laſt day made 35 min. north latitude, 
ſaw ſeveral tortoiſes, with two iſlands lying to the 
weſt, and now imagined they were at the end of the 
Jand of New Guiney. 

The 5th, in the morning, ſeveral canoes with Indian 
beans, rice, tobacco, and two birds of paradiſe came 
up to them, they bartered for one of theſe birds, which 
was all white and yellow. They ſpoke the Ternate 
language here, and ſome of them the Spaniſh and 
Malayan, -which latter tongue Clawſon the merchant, 
underſtood very well. They were finely cloathed about 
their waiſts ; ſome with looſe filks, others with breeches, 
and ſome with ſilken wreaths about their heads, theſe 
were Mahometans in their company. They all had 
black hair, and ſtore of rings on their fingers; they 
bartered with them for beads, and other toys, but had 
more a mind for linen cloth. They ſeemed fearful and 
ſuſpicious, and would not tell the name of their country, 
tho” the Dutch now judged they were near the eaſt 
point af Gilolo, and that theſe people were natives of 
Tidore, which they afterwards found true The 7th, 
they made the north eaſt point of the iſland Moratay. 
The 8th, at noon, they came into 4 deg. 3 min. north 
latitude. The 18th, with calm weather, they conti- 
nued coaſting along, and about noon were met by two 
canoes of Ternateens, who, to ſhew their deſign, put 
out a white flag. They informed them, they came 
from the village Soppy, where an * ſhip lately 
arrived; and alſo a pinnace of Amſterdam. The 19th, 
they ſailed into the bay of Soppy, anchored at ten 
fathom, near the ſhore, and bartered for ſago, hens, 
rice, and tortoiſe. Auguſt 13, ſeveral natives came 
aboard, and ſaid that an Engliſh and Dutch ſhip had 
been Jately in thoſe parts, and were furniſhed with 

, PSs proviſions 
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proviſions for their voyage home; which was very a- 
 greeable news. The next day they received advice 
that there were twenty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips at Ter- 
nate. Auguſt 25, they ſailed, and on the iſt of Sep. 
tember, they entered into the bay of an iſland, which 
ſeemed to be deſert. Some of the officers went aſhore, 
and endeavoured:to aſcend a high mountain, but could 
not. However they here ſaw an extraordinary curio- 
fity, which was a worm, as thick as a man's leg, and 
of a prodigious length. The name of the iſland was 
Moro. On the 5th, they anchored near Gilolo, where 
they ſtaid ſome days. The 17th, they ſpoke with a 
Dutch ſhip, who told them ſome particularls relating to 
admiral Spilbergen's voyage ; and alfo that there was 
a ſquadron of ten Dutch ſhips, under the command of 
general John Dirckſon at ch 
trade of Holland againſt a Spaniſh fleet, deſigned to 
attack them at Ternate. The fame evening, captain 
Schovten and Jaques de Maire, having anchored before 
Malaya, went on ſhore, and were kindly received by 
neral Gerrard Reynet, the governor of Am- 
oina, and the whole council of India The 18th, they 
fold two ſhallops, with all they had ſaved out of the 
Horn, that was burnt in King's iſland, for 1450 reals, 
with part of which they bought proviſions. The 27th, 
they ſailed for Bantam ; the wb, they paſſed the line 
à fourth time; and, October 28, they anchored at 
l where they found three Dutch ſhips. On the 
aſt of this month arrived John Peterſon Koen, preſi- 
dent of the Eaſt India company, at Bantam, and the 
very next day ſummoned the captain, and both the 
ſupercargoes, before the council. After a very ſhort 
debate, he required them, in virtue of his commiſſion 
from the Eaſt India company, immediately to deliver 
up their ſhip and cargo. They infiſted the ſeizure was 
unlawful, ſeeing they had, in nothing, offended againſt 
the company's charter, either in 4 or intention 
of it; that with reſpect to the former, they came not 
into the Indies by any forbidden way, either by the 
Cape of Good Hope, or thro' the Streight of — ; 
2 | ut 
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but by a new paſſage of their own diſcovery, which, 
in its conſequences, muſt be very advantageous, not 
only to the commerce of their countrymen, but to the 
whole trading world. That as to the latter, it could 
not poſſibly be the meaning of the ſtates general to 
deprive their ſubjects fram making new diſcoveries : 
but all they could ſay availed nothing. The pre- 
ſident told them, if they thought they ſuffered wrong, 
they might appeal to the States for redreſs. Ha- 
ving, in this manner, loſt their ſhip, ſome of the 
men ſerved in the Eaſt India company, the reſt were put 
into the Amſterdam, and the Zeland, which were go- 
ing to Holland ; their general George Van Spilbergen : 
the maſter William Corneliſon Schovten, Japues Le 
Maire, and ten of our men, went with the general in 
the Amſterdam, which ſet {ſail from Bantam the 14th 
of December. The laſt day of this month died Jaques 
Le Maire, of grief. January 1ſt, they loſt ſight of the 
Zeland : the 24th, they anchored near the iſland Mo- 
ritius. The 31ſt, they were under the iſland St. 
Helena, where they found the Zeland. The 24th, 
they paſſed the equinoctial the 5th time in this voyage. 
The 28th, they ſaw the north far, which they had not 
ſeen for twenty Months before. July 1, the Amſterdam 
arriyed in Zeland, where the ſhip of the ſame name 
had come in the day before. Thus was this voyage 
round the world performed in two years and eighteen 
days; which, conſidering the nature of their courſe, 
and other circumſtances, was a wonderful thing, and 
one would have, imagined, might have induced the 
ſtates general to have relieved them from thoſe hard- 
ſhips, to which the pride and avarice of the Eaft India 


company had ſubjected them. We ſhall conclude this 
voyage of Le Maire with the following remark. Ne- 


ver was voyage taken upon wiſer or better grounds 
than this, and perhaps, there never was a voyage ex- 
ecuted with greater judgement or ſucceſs ; of which the 


eaſy diſcovery of the Streights of Le Maire, and going 


round the world with the loſs of four men only, one of 
whom died of grief, are inconteſtable inſtances. A- 


gain, 
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gain, tho* it be true, that they did not diſcover any 


continent in the South Indies, yet they diſcovered 


iſlands there fruitful and well inhabited, between 10 
and 20 degrees of ſouth latitude : iſlands, well provid- 
ed with canoes, and other veſſels, which were an 


| infallible proof of ſome adjacent continent; and ſure- 


ly ſuch a people, who have ſo much commerce among 
themſelves, are worth our finding out; as ſuch a dif- 
covery much certainly have a very advantageous effect 
upon our navigation and ſhipping. If theſe ſouth lands 
are concealed by the artifice of the Dutch, or Spaniards, 
it is a matter well worthy our conſideration to diſcover 
them: we ſhall therefore, in the next chapter, give 
the reader a very large memorial of a Spaniſh adven- 
turer, who, not only imagined, but actually ſaw, exa- 


mined, and reported what he had there met within 


them ; and what might not be expected from a trade 


carried on with thoſe people. 


S HAN N. 


The veyage of Don Pedro Fernandez, de Duires, fir 


the diſcovery of the ſouth continent, &c. 

IN the year 1609, this gentleman made a voyage to 
1 Spain, and preſented memorials to that court, de- 
firing aſſiſtance for the conqueſt and ſettlement of new- 
found countries; having ſpent large ſums of money, 
and travelled 20, ooo leagues by 25 and land, in 14 
years time, in order to make this diſcovery. The con- 
tinent he intended to ſettle, as he repreſented to his 
catholic majeſty, was as big as all Europe and the leſſer 
Aſia, put together; all lying in the torrid zone, and in 
his opimon exceeding rich. As for the extent of this 
new-found country, he ſpeaks partly from. his own 
knowledge ; but cheifly Fam conjecture, having only 


diſcovered fo much as lay in or near 15 deg. ſouth 
| He 


latitude, © 
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He ſays, the 2 were of different complexions, 
both white, black, and tawney; that the country was 
populous, and as well cultivated; that the inhabitants 
were of a peaceable and quiet temper, having many 
veſſels, in which they tranſported their merchandize 
from one place to another; that the country afforded 
all things neceſſary for life, as trees, plants, beaſts, 
birds, and fiſhes; alſo gold, ſilver, pearls, nutmegs, 
mace, ginger, &c. He particularly deſcribes the bay of 
St. James and Philip, which, adds he, are ſpacious, 
ſafe, and commodious. To another Haven he gave 


the name of La Vera Cruz, which, as he affirms, is 
capable of containing 1000 ſhips. This haven, conti- 


nues he, lies in 15 deg. 40 min. ſouth latitude, and in the 
neighbourhood of ſeven iflands, one of which is 50 
leagues round ; he expatiates upon the great benefit 
that might ariſe from a ſettlement here, as it lies be- 
tween his catholic majeſty's dominions, both in the Eaſt 


Indies and America, and affording by its fituation, an op- 


portunity of carrying on a beneficial trade with either : 
he commends the wholſomneſs of the air, and de- 
clares, that he had a conſiderable body of men with him, 
who, by continual labours, were almoſt conſtantly ex- 
poſed to the open air; ſometimes in the cold dews, and 
often hot, yet were none of them taken fick. The na- 
tives alſo are ſtrong and healhy, and ſome of them ve- 
ry old. He likewiſe takes notice, that the fleſh and 


fiſh were often kept two days, perfectly ſweet. Be- 


ſides theſe bleſſings, enjoyed by the ſouthern continent; 
he remarks, that it is ſuperior to any of the provinces of 
either of the Indies on the following account. Here 
are no thiſtles, briars, or thorns; no fens, or marſhes, 
no ſnow upon the mountains, no ſtanding waters in the 
helds, or meadows, no venemous creatures in the 
woods, no crocodiles in the rivers, no worms among the 
grain; no ſtinging flies, or other vermin whatſoever ; 
ſo that it ought to be preferred, ſays he, to all the con- 
queſts made by the Spaniards in either Indies. His 
manner of taking poſſeſſion of this fourth part of the 


Globe, as he calls it, is 1 remarkable, therefore we 
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ſhall give it in his own words. Firſt, ſays he, we 
«« erected a croſs, and built a church, in honour of our 
lady Loretto, than we had 20 maſſes celebrated in 
* it; and our troops haſtened thither, to gain ſome 
* indulgencies granted. On Whitſunday we made a 
* ſolemn proceſſion, and carried the feaſt of the bleſſed 
* ſacrament thro” a great circuit of countries. In three 
4 ſeveral places we ſet up our title, in each of which, 
we erected two columns with the arms of his catholic 
majeſty garniſhed thereupon ; ſo that I may with 
good right affirm, that fince this will challenge to be 
one of the ports of the world, the impreſs of plus 
* ultra is accompliſhed, and becauſe it ſtretched to the 
«© continent, whether it be forward or backward can be 
no great matter, &c. But tho' the Spaniſh court had 
then ſo good an opinion of this gentleman's memorials, 
as to 56 them to be printed at Seville in 1610, the 
affair came to nothing : it has now been, for many 
years, a ſettled maxim in the Spaniſh politics, not only 
to lay aſide all thoughts of proſecuting theſe diſcove- 
Ties ; but even to treat the accounts publiſhed of 'em by 


cc 


«cc 


the beſt authors as romances ; and this with very good 


reaſon ; for finding themſelves to be no longer in a con- 
dition to undertake an expedition of this kind to any 
purpoſe, and foreſeeing, that, if they ſhould eſtabliſh 


_ themſelves in ſome of thoſe iſlands, it would encourage 


other nations to diſpoſſeſs them, and thereby not only 
gain thoſe ſettlements ; but alſo enable them to fix 
themſelves between the American dominions and the 
Philippine iſlands, to their inexpreſſible prejudice : ſo 
they very prudently chuſe to let 7 a preſent advantage, 
rather than run the riſque of a future inconveni- 
ence: yet, however wiſe this condu& may appear on 
their ſide, it is amazing, that other nations ſhould not 
make the attempt, wheat might be made at no great 
expence, and with very little hazard, becauſe our ſhips 
might, at all events, go ſafely round to the Eaſt Indies. 
If a project of this nature ſhould ever come to be ma- 
turely weighed, and put in practice, we, n 
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might find a way to indemnify ourſelves for the loſs of 
the Aſſiento. 


— 


N 


The voyage of Jaques Le Hermite, commander of 
the Naſſau fleet, round the globe. 


HE ſhips fitted out for this important voyage, 

| were, the Amſterdam, admiral, 800 tons, car- 
rying 273 men, 20 braſs, and 22 iron guns, com- 
manded by captain Jacobſon Stolk ; the Default, of 
the ſame burden, 242 men, 20 braſs, and 2o iron 
cannon, Cornelius de Witte captain; the Eagle, 400 
tons, 144 men, 12 braſs, and 16 iron guns, Meydert 
Egbertſon commander; the Orange, vice-admiral, 0 
tons, 216 men, commanded by Lawrence Quirymen ; 
the Holland, 600 tons, and 182 men, 10 pieces of 
braſs, and 20 of iron, captain Aridian Fell; the Mau- 
rice, 360 tons, 169 men, 12 braſs, and 20 iron can- 
non, | Adrianſon captain ; the Hope, 260 tons, 
80 men, 14 guns, Peter Slobbe commander; the Con- 
cord, 600 tons, 170 men, captain John Yſbrandtz. 18 
braſs, and 14 iron guns; the King David, 360 tons, 


79 men, 16 braſs guns, captain John Thomaſon ; the 


Griffin, 320 tons, 78 men, 14 guns, Corneliſon Hurd- 
loop commander ; a yacht, called the Greyhound, 60 


tons, 20 men, 4 pieces of braſs cannon, captain 


Solomon Willemſon. 

They were called the Naſſau fleet, and ſailed from 
Goeree April 29, 1623. On the zoth, they were in- 
formed, the Eagle had ſprung a leak, and about the 
ſame time the Orange joined them. May 1, it was re- 
ſolved in council to put into the Ifle of Wight, and ſtop 
the leak in the Eagle if poſſible, the men having pump- 
ed 3000 barrels of water in a few hours. 'The Hope 
and the Orange running foul of each other, the former 


had her boltſprit damaged, and the mizen malt of the 


L 2 latter 
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latter came by the board. They all anchored at Portſ- 
mouth, that afternoon, except the Hope ; the captain 
of which, being a little conceited, took a different courſe, 
run aſhore, and was in danger of being loſt; but got off 
the following night, and joined them. May 2, they 
anchored under Cowes caſtle, hawled the Eagle on 
ſhore, and ſtopped the leak. On the 8th, the wind 
ailing, they anchored without the Needles. The 14th, 
the admiral, having ordered a gun to be fired, as a 
ſignal for ſailing, by ſome accident, it burſt, blew 


up part of both decks, threw many of the ſeamens 


cheſts aloft, and broke one of the gunners arms. The 
zoth, they got into 40 deg. 40 min. when the admiral 
— orders for the ſhips to extend themſelves, and 

eep as near as poſſible to the Spaniſh coaſt, to inform 
himſelf when the plate fleet was expected. The ziſt, 
they ſpoke with three Turkiſh Corſairs, who told them, 
they had been chaſed by ſix Spaniſh men of war, off 
Cape St. Vincent: in the evening, they ſpoke with 
three more, one of which ſo far engaged with the 


Dutch fleet, that the Concord obliged her to bring to, 


and the captain was ordered to come aboard the admi- 
ral. June 1, the captain returned, and demanded five 
ſlaves of the admiral, which the vice-admiral's ſloop 
carried off when he boarded him, ſaying, that he pur- 
chaſed them at Algiers, They proved to be five honeſt 
Dutch ſailors, who told the admiral there were more 
in the ſhip, ſo he ſent for the reſt, and charged the 
captain with a letter to the Dutch conſul at Algiers. 


The 14th, they chaſed ten ſail of ſhips with their 


ſhallops, of which they took four ; on board one there 
were {ome priſoners of diſtinction, among which were 
a prieſt, and a Spaniſh nobleman, who had reſided at 


Peru, and travelled by land to Buenos Ayres, in order 


to find a paſſage home. While they were chaſing a 
Turkiſh corſair, the prizes lying a little behind; ano- 
ther corſair intending to carry them off, was diſco- 
vered and taken, who had at the helm a Chriſtian 
ſlave, that took this opportunity of running on board 
the Dutch vice admiral, into which he, and many Fo 
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the ſlaves leaped. The captain of this cdrſair was 2 
Dutchrenegado, and demanded they ſhould be reſtored : 
but the vice-admiral reaſoning with him on the folly 
of deſerting his religion and country, had ſuch an 
effect, that he ſent for all the crew, and agreed to go 
with the fleet. On the 8th, a council was called, upon 
the information given by this captain ; who declared 
there were thirty Spaniſh men of war in thoſe ſeas. 
It was therefore refolved to bear away for the road 
of Safia, where were ſeveral Dutch ſhips, in order to 
put on board them the merchandize taken out of the 

rizes, that it might be immediately tranſported to 
Holland. Having put the beſt part of their effects on 
board the Overyitel, which they found in the road of 
Saha, they ſent with her the Greyhound yacht to Hol- 
land, keeping in her ſtead the little Spaniſh ſhip, which 


they called by the ſame name, and another; ſo they 


failed out of the bay of Safia the 24th with 16 ſail. 

July 5, they anchoted in the road of St. Vincent; 
where it: was reſolved to diſarm the ſhips, and do 
every thing that was needful, except taking in water, 
which could not be done, the hoops of their caſks 
being bad, and no wood here to repair them. Here- 
upon, the vice-admiral was ordered 'to St. Antonio, 
with three ſhallops, and to take with him the Portu- 
gueſe priſoners. On the 17th, he returned, having been 
very well received by the Negroes, who put in his 
hands four letters, all certifying that the Dutch ſhips 
which came there were always well received. Every 
night they ſtaid at St. Vincent they caught a great 
number of tortoiſes, and as much fiſh as they could 
diſpenſe with ; at length, growing better acquainted 
with the method of hunting goats, they catched ſixteen 
every day for the uſe of the ſhip's company. July 25, 
they ſailed from theſe iſlands, which lie to the weſt of 
all the Cape Verde iſlands, from 16 deg. zo min. to 


18 deg. north latitude, The ifland of St. Vincent is 


rocky and uncultivated, with little freſh water ; but 


by finking wells they ſupplied the ſhips. The goats 
here are at,” and the beſt taſted in the world, There 
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are no fruit trees in this iſland, except a few wild figs ; 
and its only product is coloquintida, a very rough purge, 
The country is exceſſive dry, only in che rainy ſeaſon, 
which begins in Auguſt, and ends in February. The 
iſland of St. Antonio is inhabited by Negroes, to the 
number of 500 men, women, -and children, who live 
chiefly upon goats; here is a little cotton; towards the 
ſea ſide is a large plantation of oranges, where they 
2 50, o in a ſeaſon. They ſaw neither hoy, 
eep, or fowl upon this iſland. 

On the 11th of Auguſt, they anchored in the road 
of Sierra Leona, where the vice-admiral landed, and 
here they hawled the Greyhound aſhore (the name 

iven to one of the Spaniſh ſhips they had taken) to 

op a leak. Here likewiſe the Negroes came on beard 
to viſit the admiral, and preſented him with an ele- 
phant's tooth, and ſome fowls ; for which they were 
amply rewarded. The king's brother had on a ſuit 
of ſtriped cloth, made in the Dutch faſhion, blue 
breeches, and ſcarlet ſlippers ; and ſeemed a man that 
ſtood much upon his reputation. On the 15th, ſome 
of the men found nuts aſhore, reſembling nutmegs, 
only the ſternels were bigger, they made pretty free 
with them ; but they were ſcarce come on board, be- 
fore one of them tell down dead, and purple ſpots 
appear'd all over him; tho” the reſt by ie proper 
medicines eſcap<d. | 

September 4, they left Sierra Leona. The road 
in which ſhips uſually anchor lies in 8 deg. 20 min. north 
latitude. The mountain is large and high, covered 
over with trees, by which tokens it is eaſily known, 
there being no other of the like height upon the coaſt, 
Here they loſt, between Auguſt 11, and September 5, 
forty men, by eating lemons to exceſs. Here are a- 
bundance of palm-trees, ſome ananas, and plenty of 
wood and water. On the rocks they found the name 
of Francis Drake, and other Engliſhmen. This day 
the admiral fell fick, and they ſailed with a ſouth wind 
till the 28th; and, on the qth, found themſelves off 
the iſland of St. Thomas, October 7, they anchored 

in 
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in the road of Cape Lopes, where they took in water 
for the whole fleet; and, then proceeded to Annobon, 
in order to procure refreſhments tor the ck men, who 
were almoſt eaten up with the ſcurvy. While they lay 
here abundance 0i ſcamen died, ſoon after taking che 
ſurgeon's medicines, wa:ch occaſioned ſome iuſpicion, 
He was firit examined, then tortured to make conicflion ; 
he endured the torture with conſtancy, and iniolently 
told them, he gave himſelf no pain about any methods 
of this kind which they thought proper to take. By 
this his inſenſibility they ſuſpected he might be poſſeſſ- 
ed of ſome charm which prevented his feeling. They 
accordingly ſearched him ; when they found a little 
linen bag, about his neck, in which, was the ſkin and 
tongue of a ſerpent. At length, finding no room for 
eſcape, he confeſſed that he wilfully deſtroyed ſeven 
men, who gave him much trouble; that he was de- 
ſcended from Spaniſh parents ; that he had determined 
to poiſon the admiral, vice-admiral, and every officer 
on board the Maurice : kereupon ſentence of death 
was paſſed upon him, and the next day his head was 
ſtruck off on board his own ſhip. 

The 29th, to their great ſurprize, they ſaw the 
iſland of Annobon, and anchored in the road next 


morning. The following day Cornelius Jacobſon, 


and the fiſchal, went aſhore and were received with a 
flag of truce. The governor conſented they ſhould have 
free trade with the natives, for whatever they wanted. 
The ſhallops came on board in the evening with water 
and oranges. November 1, they got 40 hogs, and a great 
quantity of fowls, in exchange for ſalt. In this land 
a Spaniard and a Greek, whom they had delivered 
from ſlavery, deſerted. The iſland abounds in bananas, 
ananas, cocoa nuts, tamarinds, and ſugar canes. They 
have beſides vaſt plenty of prodigious large oranges, 
which are neither too ſweet nor too ſharp, ſome of them 
weighing three quarters of a pound, and taſting as if 
they were perſumed, that while the fleet lay here, the 


Dutch, excluſive of what the ſeamen eat aſhore, ga- 


thered 200, ooo. Here are lemons alſo; and with re- 
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ſpect to cattle, they have oxen, cows, goats, and hogs; 
all which the negroes ſell for ſalt. Here is likewiſe 
ſome cotton which they gather, and card, to ſend into 
Portugal. This iſland hes high, is about 20 leagues in 
circumference, and governed by two or three Portu- 
gueſe; inhabited by about 150 families of negroes, 
who are very {ſubmiſſive to their rulers, but very trea- 
cherous, and ought to be dea't with very cautiouſly, 
They left Annobon November 4. | 
January 6, 1624, they were in 44 deg. 40 min. 
ſouth latitude. February 1, they had ſight of cape De 
Pennas, which looked like a range of high mountains. 
The next day they found themſelves at the mouth of the 
Streights of Le Maire, which is eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; 
the country on the eaſt which is called States Land 
being mountainous, and uneven, and that on the weſt 
fide, which is called Maurice Land, having ſeveral hills 
cloſe to the ſhore. Such as would make this paſſage 
eaſy and certain, ſhould contrive to paſs the line at the 
end of October, becauſe thepmay then be ſure of meet- 
ing with a North wind between the tropics, which will 
very much facilitate their paſſage thro' them. February 
16, they were in 56 deg. 10 min. latitude, Cape Horn 
then lying to the eaſt. The 22d, while they were tak- 
ng in water, a ſudden ſtorm aroſe, which obliged ſome 
of the ſeamen to continue on ſhore, and at the ſame 
time ſaw a body of ſavages who talked with them 
amicably. 'The 23d, the ſtorm roſe again with more 
violence, ſo that 19 men, belonging-to the Eagle, 
were forced to remain on ſhore all night, not being 
able to get off. The 24th, the ſhallops returned to the 
watering place, but found only two remaining alive 
out of the 19. Theſe poor men having no arms. the 


ſavages knocked ſeventeen of them on the head, wich 


their ſlings and clubs ; without the leaſt provocation. 
They found only five dead bodies, among which were 
thoſe of the pilot, and two boys. The latter were cut 
into quarters, and the reſt carried off, as it was ſup- 
poſed, to be eaten. The 25th, the vice-admiral went 
aſhore, in order to viſit the coaſt ; on his return, r 
to 
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told the admiral, he ſaw ſmoke, and had found ſome 
of the ſavages huts ; adding, alſo, that he there diſcover- 
ed Terra Del Fuego, as marked in the charts; and to 
go into the South Sea it was not neceſſary to double 
Cape Horn, but they might enter on the eaſt, the bay 
of Naflau; and that he thought there were ſeveral 
paſlages, out of that bay into the Streights of Magellan. 


The moſt part of Terra Del Fuego is mountainous, but 


enriched with many fine vallies, and meadows, water- 
ed with ſeveral purling ſtreams, which run down from 
the hills. It conſiſts of a number of iſlands, between 
which, there are many good roads, where large fleets 
may anchor, and be ſupplied with wood, water, and 
ballaſt: the winds rage with more violence here, than 
in any other country in the world; blowing conſtantly 
from the weſt: and as they may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to proceed from watery exhalations, ſuch ſhips 
as are bound weſterly, ought to keep as far as may be 
to the ſouth ; and tis very probable, they may, by this 
means, be brought to the deſired port: as to the com- 
plexion of the inhabitants of this country, they are as 
fair as any in Europe; as they concluded from the 
fight of an infant; but the grown people ſtrangely 
disfigure themſelves, with a red earth, painting their 
heads, arms, and all the reſt of their bodies white; 
having, from the forehead to the foot, - ſtripes of white 
and red, as the fancy directs. They are very ſtrong, 
and about the height of the people in Europe. Their 
hair is very black, thick and long, which makes them 
look the more frightful. They have good teeth, but 
as thin as the edge of a knife. The men go altogether 
naked: the women have only a bit of ſkin about their 
waiſtes, which is very ſtrange, conſidering the ſeverity 
of the climate. Their tents, or rather huts, are made 
of trees with a hole at the top, to take away the ſmoke: 
within they are ſunk about 3 feet in the ground, the 
earth being thrown on the outſide. Their fiſhing 
tackle is very curious and their hooks, which are made 
of ſtone, reſemble ours. They are armed, ſome with 
bows and arrows, differently mounted; but chiefly * 
wit 
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with ſtone ; others have long Javelins pointed with 
bone; ſome again have wooden clubs, and ſome ſlings, 
with ſtone knives, which are very ſharp. They are 
always at war among themſelves, and never go un- 
armed; and for this reaſon they paint differently, that 


they may know each other. The people about the 


lands of Torbaltens and Schapenham are all painted 
black ; but thoſe about the Greyhound bay, are all 
painted red. Their canoes are very remarkable, being 
made of the bark of the branches of a large tree. The 
inſide is fortified with ſmall pieces of wood, as is alſo 
the outſide ; then they cover it with another bark, 
which makes it ſtrong and tight. Theſe canoes are 
from ten to fourteen feet long, and about two feet wide; 
ſo that they will carry ſeven or eight men, and go as 
faſt as our ſhallops. As to their manners, they reſem- 
ble beaſts more than men ; for they will tear human 
bodies to pieces, and eat the fleſh raw and bloody. 
They have not the leaſt ſenſe of religion or policy a- 
mongſt them, but are, in every reſpect, brutal; inſo- 
much, as if they have occaſion to make water, they let 


it go againſt any one that ſtands near them, if he does 


not get out of their way. They are alſo ignorant of the 


uſe of our arms, and would lay their hands on the 


edges of the Dutchmen's ſwords. Yet are they cun- 


ning, faithleſs, and cruel, ſhewing ſigns of freindſhip 


one minute, and knocking thoſe on the head, to whom 
they ſnewed them the next. They will part with no 
refreſuments, tho' they have great quantities of cows, 
goats, and oxen. 
March 3, at noon, they had an obſervation, and 
found theniſelves in 59 deg. 45 min. ſouth latitude. 
On the Sth, they reached 61 deg. with a freſh wind 
from the ſouth eaſt, and fair weather. The 24th they loſt 
fight of the Maurice and David, and the next 4 
were in 45 deg. March 28, they ſaw Chili, not muc 
above a league diſtant from them the coaſt appearing 
high, and mountainous. Here the admiral was con- 
fined to his bed, and expreſſed a great deſire to put 
into Chiloe; but his inſtructions would not permit him, 
| requir- 
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requiring they ſhould be employed in ſome action of 
importance againſt the Spaniards at Peru. Upon which 
they reſolved to go to the iſland of Juan Ferdinandez, 
to prepare for attacking the Spaniſh Galleons in the port 
of Arica, in caſe they ſhould find them. April 1, the 
vice-admiral alſo took-to his bed, worn out with fatigue. 
On the 5th, they anchored in 60 fathom water, and 
a fine bay, lying N. W. and 8. E. of the iſland Fer- 
dinandez, On the 6th, the vice-admiral being grown 
ſomething better, viewed all the artillery of the fleet. 


In the evening the Griffin came in, which they had not 


ſeen ſince February 2. On the 7th the Orange arrived 
alſo. On the 11th, the David and Maurice likewiſe 
joined them, On the 13th, all things being ready, they 
failed. May 8, drawing near the coaſt of Peru, they 
took a Spaniſh ſhip, in which were four Spaniards, and 
ſeven Indians, or negroes, beſides the captain, who 
informed them that the Spaniſh galleons had ſailed the 
third of that month, conſiſting of 5 ſail, two men of 
war, and three merchantmen ; that the Spaniſh admiral 
was ſtill at Calao, and that every thing ee, was 
prepared for the reception of the Dutch, of whoſe mo- 
tions they had early intelligence, every tittle of which 
was ſtrictly true. On the 14th, after having diſcharg- 
ed their prizes, about midnight, two captains, with 


12 ſhallops well armed, rowed directly for the port of 


Lima, having in each a ſmall cannon, and a conſide- 
rable quantity of fireworks ; at the ſame time a falſe at- 
tack was made to the north of Calao. The ſhallops 


entered the port, and burnt 50 ſail of merchantmen, 


In this hardy enterprize the Dutch had 7 killed, and 15 
wounded. At break of day nine of the flaming ſhips 
came down upon them, which obliged them to ſheer 
off, and ſhelter themſelves behind the iſland of Lima; 
and tho' they afterwards attempted to make ſeveral o- 
ther bold and daring attacks, yet they all came to no- 


thing: ſo that theſe fine ſchemes of Indian conqueſts, 


which were formed in Holland, all proved abortive. 
June 2, the admiral Jaques Le Hermite died, and was 
buried in the iſland of Lima with great ſolemnity. 2 
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the Sth they felt an earthquake in that iſand. From 
July 22 to 29 they were continually engaged with the 
Spaniards to little purpoſe. 
Auguſt 3, the vice-admiral was inſtalled admiral on 
board the Default, purſuant to a patent of prince 
Maurice; {ſoon after, the vice admiral Verſchoor re- 
turned with the Maurice and Hope, having found in 
the road of Peru three veſſels, two of which they burnt, 
and brought the, other with them. Now the new ad- 
miral hoiſted his flag on board his own ſhip the De- 
fault; the vice-admiral removed into the. Amſterdam; 
and the rear-admiral Jacobſon into the Orange. Auguſt 
14, they iailed from the iſland of Lima, with their 
prizes, which they fitted up for ſervice, and fteered for 
the Piſcadores to water. This done, they continued 
on for the iſland of Santa Clara, where the admiral 
ſent three ſhallops aſhore to give notice of his arrival. 
On the 25th, they came into the road of Puna, and 
there found the three ſhallops, who had taken a ſmall 
ſhip laden with merchandize for Lima, but all the 
people both Spaniards and Indians, were fled, ſo that 
they could got no intelligence of the deſign of the 
enemy. While they were here careening the three 
largeſt ſhips, the admiral received the melancholy news 
of the miſcarriage of a ſecond attempt upon Guiaquil, 
and that the forces ſent thither, had been obliged to 
re-embark with the loſs of twenty eight men. Sep- 
tember 1, the three great ſhips being cleaned, they 
began to careen the reſt. On the ꝗqth, it was reſolved 
in council, to proſecute their intended voyage to Chili ; 
but firſt to bear away towards Acapulco, purſuant to 
their directions, in order to cruiſe for the Manilla ſhip. 
On the 11th of the ſame month, they burnt the town 
and church of Puna. On the 17th, came into 3 deg. 
ſouth latitude, On the zgth, the admiral thought of 
a ſcheme to gain intelligence of the time when the 
Manilla ſhip was expected; accordingly ſent a meſſage 
to the governor, importing he had made a great many 
Prizes in the South Seas, and taken ſeveral 8 
of diſtinction, whom he was willing to releaſe in con- 
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fideration of a reaſonable ranſom; but this negotia- 
tion proved of no effect. December 1, they ſailed out 
of the port, and anchored 20 leagues to the weſt of 
Acapulco. From the 24th to the 28th they continued 
: cruiling weſt, in hopes of finding the iſlands called the 


' Ladrilleros ; but not being able to meet with them, 


n they reſolved to proceed for the Weſt Indies. nt 
, January 15, 1625, they ſaw ſome low land towards UE 
1 the north. On the 25th, they were on the coaſt of the 14 
'- iſland of Guam, one of the Ladrones, where the inha- Þ 7 
3 bitants came two leagues to meet them, with all man- WH 
& ner of refreſhments, which they exchanged for old LY 
ir iron. The next morning, 150 canoes_ came off with 1 
or garden ſtuff and fruits, which were very acceptable, che a 

d ſcurvy having prevailed to that degree amongſt the 14 
al men, they had ſcarce hands enough to work the ſhip. 11 
al. On the 27th, the admiral, with half the ſoldiers at- 1 
nd tempted to land in this little iſland, but found it im- TY 


practicable. On the 28th, the 'rear-admiral, having 


he found a good watering-place, fifty ſoldiers were or- | 
nat dered to protect the ſeamen, while they filled the veſ- | 
the ſels; but the next day found it neceſſary to ſtrengthen 

ree that detachment, which had received many inſults from 81 
WS the natives. Guam lies in 13 deg. 40 min. north lati- 11 
uil, tude, is tolerably fertile, and they ſow rice in many Th 
| to places, and have a vaſt number of cocoas. The in- 
habitants ſold them 200 fowls, but would let them have | 


no cattle, Theſe people are bigger than the Indians, 
very ſtrong, well ſhaped, and generally painted red. 
The men go naked, but the women have a leaf of a 
tree to cover their privities. Such as land here ſhould 
be very careful how they ramble; for while the Dutch 
remained aſhore, they loſt ſeveral men, thro' their own 
inadvertency in this reſpect. February 15, lying in 
the latitude of 9 deg. 45 min. they had fight of an 
fland, which appeared to be very populous, and well 
cultivated, The 23d, it was reſolved in council, to 
ſteer 8. S. W. to the height of 3 deg. in order to reach 
Gilolo, and from thence to proceed to Ternate. This 
day, at noon, taking an obſervation, they perceived 

| M themſelves 
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themſelves driven far north by the current, the effects 
of which they felt very ſenſibly. | 
March 4, they had a ireſh gale from the north, which 
carried them to Malacca, the chief place in the iſland 
of Ternate. On the 13th, they had advice, that one 
of the company's ſhips, called the Fidelity, was loſt 
on the coaſt of Sangi. The ſame day, by order of 
the Sieur Jaques le Fevre, governor of the Moluccas, 
they demoliſhed the fort of Calemate, and afterwards 
ruined that of Motir. On the 25th, the governor le 
Fevre, ſailed with the whole fleet for Machian, and 
ſent from thence the Concord to Singi, to take up what 
could be ſaved out of the Fidelity. April 4, they 
proceeded to Amboina, where the governor Herman 
van Speult was ordered to the iſland of Ceram, for 
the company's ſervice. The 15th, they arrived at 
Batavia, to acquaint the governor general of the effects 
of their expedition avaink the Spaniards in the South 
Seas. May 14, the admiral, and the two governors 
of Amboina, detached one ſhip to Louchou, and ano- 
ther to Cambelle, both in the iſland of Ceram, and 
ſoon after Ing them with all their forces, ſub- 
dued Louchou, ordered their plantations to be burnt, 
their clove-trees to be cut down, and the place to 
be deſtroyed ; then the whole fleet returned to 
Batavia. | 
As there was not at that time, any occaſion for a 
fleet of that ſtrength in the Indies, the governor and 
council reſolved to ſeparate it, and of employing part 
of the ſhips of which it was compoſed, in the manner, 
as appeared to them to be moſt ſerviceable to the ſtates 
general, and the company. Accordingly, the com- 
mand of the Orange, the Holland, and. the Maurice, was 
given to governor Speult, who was directed to ſail with 
them to Surat, to ſtay there as ſhort a time as poſlible, 
and then to make the beſt of his way to Holland. The 
vice-admiral was ſent with the Hope, and Griffin, on 
an expedition to Malacca. The Eagle and the David 
were to remain on the borders of Coromandel ; the 
Default and Amſterdam, to go to the iſland of Opal, 
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to be careened, and then return to Holland after the 
Concord, in which, the admiral (finding himſelf ex- 
tremely ill) embarked to return home as 3 as poſſi- 
ble; but died the 3d of November following, worn 
out with care and labour. On the gth of July, 1626, 
they came, without any remarkable incident, into the 
Texel, having ſpent in the voyage three years, two 
months, and eleven days; ſo that here the expedition 
of the Naſſau fleet is properly at an end. 


SW" 


CH AP. XIII. 
A fhort account of the moſt famous American Bucaniers. 


BOU T this time the Bucaniers, or Freebooters 

of America, beginning to make a great noiſe, 

and even to ſtrike terror into the trading part of the 
world; we doubt not, but the reader will be curious to 
know the original and progreſs of theſe deſperadoes; 
in which account we ſhall be as brief as poſſible; their 
An. hiſtory being already laid before the public, by 
r. Baſil Ringroſe, who was perſonally engaged in their 
ſervice. They were more numerous in the weſtern 
ſeas, than in any other parts of the known world, for 
the following reaſons ; becauſe in many of them are 
uninhabited {mall iſlands, with convenient harbours, and 


| ſecure places for cleaning their ſhips. 2 alſo abound 


with freſh water, ſea-fowl, turtle, ſhell, and other 
fiſh; and if they carry in ſtore of ſtrong liquor, they 
may ſafely n here, till they become fit for another 


expedition, before any intelligence can moleſt, or hurt | 


them. 

They uſually, in theſe parts, begin their enter- 
prizes, ſetting out with a ſmall force at firſt, and by 
infeſting theſe ſeas, and thoſe upon the continent of 


north America; if good fortune turns out on their 
fides, they gather ſtrength enough to enable them to 
make foreign expeditions. n pk 
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The riſe of theſe rovers, or at leaſt the great increaſe 
of them, ſince the peace of Utrecht, may be juſtly 
imputed to the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, 
the governors of which, being commonly hungry 
courtiers, and ſent thither to repair their ſhattered for- 
tunes, ſubmit to all proceedings that bring in profit. 
They grant commiſſions to many ſhips of war, with 
pretence to prevent an 7 trade, by virtue of 
which, the commanders ſeize all veſſels within five 
leagues of their coaſt, tho' few if any ſhips can avoid 
coming ſo near, in their voyage from England, &c. to 
Jamaica: ſo that under this commiſſion theſe Spaniſh 
captains make no ſcruple to rob and plunder at diſ- 
cretion, while the ſufferers ean obtain no ſatisfaction. 

Fired with reſentment at theſe repeated depredations, 
ſeveral enterpriſing perſons of different nations, fitted 
out veſlels, at their own expence, in order to make 
repriſals upon the Spaniards. The firſt moſt famous 
pirate that was known upon Tortuga, was Pierre le 
Grand, or Peter the Great, and the action that ren- 
dered him ſo famous, was, his taking the vice-admi- 
ral of the Spaniſh Flota, on the weſt fide of Hiſpa- 
niola ; which he performed with one boat, and twenty- 
eight men. The planters and hunters of Tortuga, no 
ſooner were informed of the rich prize he had taken, 
but they reſolved to follow his example, and cruize up- 
on the Spaniards, about Cape de Alverez, where they 
met with ſucceſs, and encreaſed their number. 

The next in fame among foreigners was Francis 
Lolonois, born in a territory of France, called Les 
Sables, D' Olone, who, in his youth, was tranſported 
to the Caribbee iſlands, in quality of a ſervant, or 
purchaſed ſlave. When he was out of his time, he 
came to Hiſpaniola, and joined with the aforeſaid hun- 
ters; who met with ſucceſs. He, on his return, well 
knowing the iſland of Tortuga would afford him many 
reſolute and ſtout men, . to go again and pil- 
lage all the Spaniſh towns and villages in his way; and 
even to take the city of Maracaibo. Having got toge- 
ther above 400 men, another pirate, called M * 
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De Baſca, who had got riches-enough to live at eaſe, 
and was at that time major of the iſland of Tortuga, 
offered to ſhare his fortune, and to go with him ; they 
agreed upon articles, and the whole company embark- 
ed in eight veiſels, conſiſting of 660 perſons. With 
this {mall force he took Maracaibo and Gibraltar, 


with ſeveral prizes at ſea, and returned very rich to 


Tortuga ; where he made freſh preparations to take the 
city ot St. James De Leon, and Nicaragua, at which 
latt place, the Indians, ſoon after his arrival, took 
him, and tore him in pieces alive, caſting his body, 
limb by limb, into the fire, and his aſhes into the air, 
that no memory might remain of ſuch an inhuman 
creature, 

Having thus given-a ſhort narrative of two foreign 
Bucaniers, we*ſhall proceed to ſkew the exploits of Sir 
Henry Morgan, who was born in the principality of 
Wales: his father was a rich farmer; but the ſon, hav- 
ing no inclination to that way of life, forſook his 
friends and came to the fea coafts, where he hired him- 


. ſelf to the maſter of a veſſel bound for Barbadoes, who 
fold him as foon as he came aſhore. When he had 


ſerved his time, and thereby gained his liberty, he 
came to Jamaica, Here meeting with two veſſels of 


pirates, he went with them, and having performed 3 


or 4 voyages with ſucceſs, agreed with ſome of his 
comrades to join ſtocks, and buy a ſhip; of which 
he was choſe captain: they ſet out to cruize on the 
coaſts of Campeachy. In this voyage he took ſeveral 
prizes, with which he returned triumphant to Jamaica, 
where he found an old pirate called Manſvelt, buſy in 


equipping a conſiderable fleet, who made him his vice- ' 


admiral. They had 15 ſhips, great and ſmall, and 


ſailed- from Jamaica with 500 men to the ifle of St. 
Catherine, which they took ; but could not keep it, 


becauſe the governor of Jamaica, fearing he ſhould 
thereby diſoblige the king of Great Britain, refuſed to 
give them his aſſiſtance. Hereupon, Manſvelt retired 
to Tortuga, and died ſoon after. The admiral being 


dead, captain Morgan equipped a ſhip in order to ga- 


ther a fleet as ſtrong as he could; and by degrees 
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effected it; then ordered all his force to meet at a certain 
port of Cuba; they ſoon after ſailed for Puerto del Prin- 
ci pe, and Puerto Velo, and took them both; but the plun- 
der they got here not being ſufficient to pay their debts at 
Jamaica, all the French left captain Morgan: he ne- 
vertheleſs, wich his wonted reſolution, equipped a 
fleet with little expence, and ſoon after took Porto- 
Bello. Having here provided his fleet with all neceſfaries, 
taken with him the beſt guns, and nailed up the reſt, 
he arrived in a few days at Cuba, to make a dividend 
of the ſpoil, which, in ready money, amounted to 
250,000 pieces of eight, beſides other merchandize ; 
with this they ſailed to Jamaica, where he found num- 
bers of pirates ; amongſt theſe was an Engliſh ſhip, 
juſt come from New England, mounted with 36 guns, 
which the governor ordered to join captain Morgan. 
Thus being provided with 15 ſhips, and 960 men, he 
arrived at Maracaibo, took it, and Gibraltar : then 
defeated the Spaniſh fleet ſent thither to block him up. 
This done, he equipped another fleet, conſiſting of 
37 fail, and 2000 fighting men, with this force he 
ſailed for Panama; but in the way made himſelf maſter 
of St. Catherines, afterwards of Chagre, with the loſs 
of four ſhips ;, where he left a garriſon, and departed 
for Panama. In this voyage they endured great hard- 
ſhips, and on the 3d day, from their departure from 
Chagre all the men fell fick, and imagined themſelves 
poiſoned by.drigking Peru wine. - Their hardſhips con- 
tinued fix days, on the ſeventh they diſcovered the 
South Sea, and found an iſland, in which were many 
cattle, particularly aſſes; which they killed, and eat. 
On the gth, they got fight of Panama, and took it in 
four days with ſome loſs, ſet it on fire, and found great 
riches in the ruins. Soon-after captain Morgan made a 
dividend of the booty they had taken at Panama, which 
amounting to no more than 200 pieces of eight per 
head ; his companions murmured at his proceedings, 
and told him, he had reſerved the beſt jewels to him- 
ſelf; but he ſeemed deaf to their complaints, and re- 
ſolving to cheat them, went ſecretly on board his own 
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ſhip, put to ſea, being followed only by four veſſels of 
the whole fleet, and proceeded to Jamaica, 

After Sir Henry Morgan had left off this buſineſs, a 
new race of bold adventurers ſucceeded, and procured 
a fleet, conſiſting of g ſhips, of which, Coxon, Harris, 
Bournano, Sawkins, Sharp, Cook, Alleſton, Rowe, 
and Macket, were captains. They carried in the whole 
42 guns, and 477 men. With this force they ſet ſail 
for the province of Darien, March 23, 16:9. On 
the 5th of April, they took the town of Santa Maria, 
without the loſs of a man, but not meeting with ſo 
much booty as they expected, they proceeded to Pa- 
nama, where they were met by three ſmall Spaniſh 


men of war; which they defeated with 68 men only, 
took two of them, and then blocked up- the port of 
Panama for 10 days, in which time they made prizes 
of ſeveral Spaniſh merchantmen coming to trade there. 


Here captain Coxon, with 70 men, left them, and Saw- 
kins was choſen commander in chief. May 2, they 
weighed anchor at Perico, and ſtood off for Tavoga, 
another iſland, two leagues farther from Panama; and 
from thence to the iſland of Otoque, to take in provi- 
ſions. From Otoque they ſailed to the iſland of Cay- 
boa, famous for the pearl hſhery thereabout ; and lyin 

about 8 leagues from another iſland, called Puebla 
Nueba. May 22, they attacked the chief town, but 
were repulſed, and loſt their chief commander captain 


'Sawkins, to which poſt captain Sharp ſucceeded ; they 


departed from hence to the iſle of Gorgona, to careen 
their veſſels ; this done, they reſolved to proceed to 
Arica, and plunder that rich town. Auguſt 13, they 
arrived at the iſland of Plata, where they took in pro- 
viſions. On the 17th, they ſet ſail for Arica, and took 
two Spaniſh ſhips by the way. After a long and te- 
dious voyage, in which they had ſuffered great hard- 
ſhips for want of water and proviſions, they, on the 
26th of October, arrived within ſix leagues of the town 
of Arica. Here they left the ſhip, and rowed all night, 
in hopes of ſurpriſing the inhabitants betore morning ; 
but being diſcovered, and diſappuinted, they reſolved 
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to bear away to the village of Hilo, to take in water 
and proviſions, of which, they ſoon made themſelves 
maſters ; but in the end were cheated by the Spaniards, 
obliged to retreat, and fail to the port of Coquimbo, 
which they reached December 2, before night ; about 
midnight, the weather being quite calm, they hoiſted out 
the launch, and canoes, to take a conſiderable city on the 
coaſt called La Serena: but to their great mortification 
were again diſcovered, and unexpectedly engaged by a 
troop of a hundred Spaniſh horſe, whom they routed, 
On their march to the town, they perceived the inha- 
bitants of the villages had taken themſelves, and all 
manner of proviſions clean away. It was but a ſmall 
town, and they entered it with little difficulty ; here 
they found ſeveral houſes, with orchards and gardens 
adjoining, in which were ſtrawberries as big as wal- 
nuts, very delicious to the taſte, In ſhort, every thing 
here was excellent in its kind, and far beyond what 
they could expect in ſo remote a place. But finding no 
conſiderable booty therein, they burnt it to the ground, 
and failed for the iſle of Juan Fernandez. December 
31 having overcome all difficulties, and many dangers, 
they anchored in 15 fathom water, within a cable's 
length of the ſhore. About this ifland two men caught 
fiſh enough to ſerve the whole company in two hours. 
January 6, 1680, a mutiny aroſe in the ſhip, whereupon 
captain Sharp was depoſed, and one of the company 
called Watlin was made chief commander in his ftead. 
The 13th, they departed from hence for the iſle of 
Yqueque, where the captain gerting intelligence of the 
poſture of affairs at Arica, reſolved to attempt that rich 
place a ſecond time, which they did, and took it, but 
were beaten out again without plunder ; and with great 
loſs of men, killed, wounded, and taken priſoners. 
In this attack captain Watlin was flain, and captain 
Sharp reinſtated ; who led them off thro' many difh- 
culties, and made a bold retreat to the ip. From hence 
they ſailed to the port of Guaſco, where they found 
excellent freſh water, and brought away 120 ſheep, 
and 80 goats; then proceeded to Hilo, into which 
willage they entered in the night undiſcovered, * 
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the friar who was chaplain of the town, and made him, 
with moſt of the inhabitants, priſoners of war. From 
hence they departed to the gulph of Nicoya, where 
forty ſeven of their companions left them, and returned 
home by land: however, they took ſome priſoners, 
and bore away for Gulpho Duce. On the 1oth of 
July, in 1 deg. 31 min, north latitude, they took a 
Spaniſh ſhip called Don Pedro, in which were 21,000 
pieces of eight in cheſts, and in bags 16,000 more, beſides 
plate. July 21, they ſhared what was taken in the 
rize, which amounted to 234 pieces of eight a man. 
e 26th, they ſaw a ſail E. S. E. and ſoon came up 
with her ; but ſeveral of her crew had eſcaped on ſhore. 
She proved to be a packet boat, going from Panama 
to Lima with letters, which they diſcharged, finding 
in her nothing of value. They next day they took 
- another _—_— ſhip richly laden, from which prize 


they ſhared 94. pieces of eight a man, beſides 620 jars 


of wine, brandy, and other things. Auguſt 28, they 
attempted to take Paita, but the whole country, being 
apprized of their intention, they durſt not venture to 
land; and bore away for the Streights of Magellan. 
October 11, they arrived at a place unknown to them, 
which they named the Duke of York's iſland. After 
they had beat about from October 12, to November 6, 
in ſearch of the Streights of Magellan, and not being 
able to find them, they returned home by an unknown 
road ; continuing their navigation from "November 6, 
to December 20, without ſeeing any land, till they 
arrived at the Caribbee iſlands in the Weſt Indies. 
January 30, 1681, at 8 o'clock in the evening, they 
came to the ſouth of the iſland of Antigua, and ſent 
a canoe aſhore to get tobacco, and other neceſſaries; 
and alſo to aſk leave of the governor to come into port: 
but on the 1 of Febuary, . flatly denied them entry, 


tho' the gentry and common people were willing and 
deſirous to receive them aſhore, Hereupon, they agreed 
among themſelves to give the ſhip to thoſe of their com- 
pany, who had loſt all their money at play ; and then 
to embark in other ſhips for their ſeveral countries: — 
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We preſume this account of the American Bucaniers, 
will be thought no unneceſſary digreſſion, eſpecially in 
this place, where it comes in order of time, and na- 
turally introduces the voy age we are about to treat of 
in the following chapter. Theſe men, however blame- 
able they may be, have rendered their names famous, 
and tho' we ſhall not here take upon us to apologize for 
many of their actions, yet we may venture to affirm, 
a bolder race of men, both in perſonal valour and 
conduct, never yet appeared either on land or water. 


OT 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Captain Cowley's voyage round the world. 


S the deſigns of the Bucaniers generally required 
11 ſecrecy, 1o they frequently took maſters, and pi- 
lots, on board, under falſe pretences, never explaining 
their true meaning, till they were out at ſea, and this 
ſeems to have been the caſe of captain Cowley, who was 
a perſon exceedingly well ſkilled in the theory and prac- 
tice of navigation, and at that time reſided in Virginia, 
Here, in the year 1683, he was prevailed upon, to go 
maſter of a privateer, bound to a French port, called 
Petit Guaves, in'the iſland of Domingo, where people 
of this ſort uſed to take commiſſions ; tho' in reality, the 
deſign of his ſeducer, captain Cooke, was to make what 
prizes he could, without the leaſt formality. 
They failed from Achamack, in Virginia, Auguſt 2;, 
in the ſame year, and ſteered for Petit Guaves, one day 
only ; when captain Cowley, not before in the ſecret, 
was informed, that they were firſt to touch upon the 
coaſt of Guiney. He immediately altered his courſe 
for the cape de Verde-iflands, and arrived at the iſland 
of Salt in September, where they found no fruit nor 
water, but plenty of indifferent fiſh, and goats; and at 
this time, that iſland, which lies in 16 deg. latitude, and 
19 deg. 33 min long. was but oddly inhabited, and 2 


0 


oddly governed; for there were but five men upon + 
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of which four were dignified with titles; one was go- 
vernor, three were captains, the other a boy, the only 
ſubje& they had amongſt them. They ſailed from 
hence to the iſland of St. Nicolas, where they found a 


ha who was a white man, and had about him 


our or five people pretty well cloathed, and armed 
with ſwords, and piſtols; the reſt of his retinue being in 
a ſorrowful condition. Here they dug ſome wells on 
the ſhore, and traded for goats, which were not very 
good. The country near the fea is very indifferent; 
but within there are numerous fine valleys, tolerably 
well inhabited, and furniſhed with all the neceſſaries of 
life. They ſtaid here a while, but after mature deli- 
beration came to this wiſe and honeſt reſolution; to go 
inſtantly to the iſland of St. Jago, and if they met with 
a ſhip in that road, to cut her cable, and run away 
with her. In purſuance of this icheme, they ſtood 
away to the eaſt, and drawing near, they ſaw, over a 
point of land, a ſhip at anchor in the road, extremely 
fit for their purpoſe, as they judged, but it proved quite 
otherwiſe; for when they came pretty near her, thoſe 
on board clapped a ſpring upon her cable, knocked out 
her lower ports, and putting out her lower tier of guns, 
convinced captain Cooke that he had caught a tartar. 
He inſtantly bore away, and tho' the ſtrange ſhip ſent 
10 ſhot after him, not one of them took place. This 
was a happy eſcape; for they were ſoon after informed 
that the ſhip they attempted was a Dutch Eaſt India- 
man of 50 guns, and 400 men. They ſailed from 
hence for Sierra, Leona, where they met with a ſhip of 


40 guns, well furniſhed with all kind of ſtores, which 


they boarded. and carried away; ſteering directly for 
the iſland of Juan Ferdinandez. They held their 
courſe for the coaſt of Braſil, till they were in 40 deg. 


ſouch latitude, Where the ſea was red as blood, occaſi- 


oned by vaſt ſhoals of ſhrimps, which are there of a red 
colour. They alſo obſerved vaſt quantities of ſeals, and 
ſo many whales, that captain Cowley aſſerts, here 


were ro, for one found in the ſame degree of north 


latitude. Holding their courſe ſtill ſouth weſt, they 
med -+ came 
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came to the latitude of 47 deg. where they met with 
an iſland, which captain Cowley called Pepys iſland. 
Here was a very good harbour, where 1000 ſhips 
might ride at anchor, a place commodious for wood and 
water, abounding with fowls, and promifing fair for 
plenty of fiſh. | | 

In January, 1684, they failed for the Streights of 
Magellan, and, on the 28th, fell in with the Sebaldine 
iſlands, then ſteering ſouth weſt by weſt, , came into the 
latitude of 53 deg. where they made the land of Terra 
del Fuego, but not chuſing to venture thro” the Streights 
of Le Maire, they refolved to go quite round. Febru— 
ary 14th, they had a prodigious ftorm, which drove 
them out of 47 deg. into 63 deg. 30 min. which was 
the fartheſt ſouth that ever any ſhip went; where it was 
ſo exceſſive cold, that they could bear drinking three 
quarts of burnt brandy a man in 24 hours, without be- 
ing hurt by it in the leaſt. Now ſteering north eaſt, 
they got into warm weather again; and in the latitude 
of 40 deg. met an Engliſh ſhip called the Nicolas, John 
Eaton commander, with whom they kept company till 
they arrived at the iſland of Juan Ferdinandez, and 
anchored in a bay at the ſouth end of it, in 25 fathom 
water. Captain Bartholomew Sharp had-been here in 
1680, and finding the place uninhabited, called it 
Queen Catherine's Iſland. When he quitted this place, 
he by accident left behind him a Moſkito Indian, who 
remained there from that time to this. He had with 
him his gun, a knife, a ſmall barrel of powder, and a 
few ſhot. In this deſolate ſituation, he found it difficult 
to hide himſelf from the Spaniards, who having in- 
formation that he was left here, had been more than 
once to look for him. He choſe for his-dwelling a 
pleaſant valley near the ſea coaſt, where he erected a 
2 little hut, well lined with ſeal ſkins, and had a 

d of the ſame raiſed 2 feet above the ground. By the 
help of a flint, he turned his knife into a ſaw ; with 
which he cut his gun barrel in pieces, and converted it 
into harpoons, lances, fiſh-hooks, and a long knife, 

by hardening them with fire and water ; all this w- 
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him great trouble; but when he had performed it, he 
lived comfortably,gnough. When he ſaw the ſhips at 
ſea, he gueſſed they were Engliſh, and immediately 
dreſſed two goats, with a large quantity of cabbage to 
entertain them when they came aſhore : but how great 
was his pleaſure, when on their coming aſhore, he not 


only ſaw they were Engliſhmen ; but his old acquaint- 


ance, particularly captain Cooke, and Mr. Dampier who 
were on board the ſhip that left him there. They found 
the iſland not only pleaſant but plentiful, and conve- 
niently ſituated for their purpoſe, being 110 leagues 
from Valparayſo, a port on the Spaniſh main. 

From hence they ſteered N. N. E. till they were 
off the bay of Arica; here they reſolved to ſail on to 
Cape Blanco, ſo continued their courſe till they were 
in 10 deg. latitude, then kept on northwards to the 
iſland Lobos, in 7 deg. latitude, where they put their 
fick men aſhore, and careened their ſhips. They then 
determined to at:empt Truxillo, tho' they, at this time, 
had not 100 men able to carry arms: but the next day 
as they were weighing anchor, they ſaw three fail, 
which captain Eaton took. Theſe proved very agreea- 
ble prizes, being laden with flour, fruit, and ſweetmeats. 
May 19 they failed from Lobos, for the Gallapagos 
iſlands. The firſt they met with, lay in 1 deg. 30 min. 
ſouth. latitude, which captain Cowley called kin 
Charles's ifland, and came to an anchor in a very ſow, 
bay at the north end. Here they found ſtore of pro- 
viſions, particularly ſea and land tortoiſes, fome weig- 
ing 200 Ib. with abundance of fowls, and turtle-doves. 
In the duke of York's iſland they found wood and 
water; but in the reſt none. Beyond the line they 
diſcovered 5 iſlands, to all which they gave names, 
They landed in the Duke of York's iſland 1 500 bags of 
flour, a large quantity of ſweetmeats, and other ſtores, 
to have recourſe to in time of neceflity ; they continu- 
ed here a fortnight, during which time, they put their 


commander Mr. John Cooke, who was very ill, on 


ſhore, and determined to return again to the American 
coaſts, being informed * of their priſoners, a na- 
| | tive 
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tive of Realejo, that the place might eaſily be taken. 
Accordingly they ſailed N. N. E. and the firſt land 
they made was Cape Treſpontas, where they found 
good water. As ſoon as they were in ſight of land 
captain Cooke died. Here they left the priſoners to 


ift for themſelves, and bore away to Realcjo, where 


they found the Indians alarmed, and ſeeing it impoſſible 
to do any thing, they reſolved to fail for the gulph of 
St. Michael, at the mouth of which are two conſidera- 
ble iſlands, called Mangera and Amapalla, both which 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of. And in this place ſome 
diſputes ariſing between captain Davis, who ſucceeded 
Cooke, and captain Eaton, they reſolved to ſeparate. 
However they remained together here to careen. This 
done, captain Eaton took on board his veſſel 400 ſacks 
of flour, and prevailed with captain Cowley to ſail with 
him as maſter, and navigate his ſhip as he ſhould direct. 
They left the bay of St. Michael about the middle 
of Auguſt, and ſailed for Cape Franciſco, which lies 
in 1 deg. north latitude, from whence they bore away 
for Paita, where they took two ſhips at anchor, then 
proceeded for the iſland of Gorgona “, on the weſt fide 


of which is a good harbour, and tho' the place be un- 
a inhabited, there is abundance of wood and water. 


From hence they kept a W. N. W. courſe, till they 
came in 13 deg north latitude, in which they conti- 
nued their voyage to the Eaſt Indies. They had the 
trade wind from the time they were in 10 deg. 
latitude, and a good paſſage to the 14th of March; 
when they ſaw the iſland of Guam, in the latitude of 
13 deg. 2 min. which was a prodigious run. March 
15, they ſailed round the iſland, came to an anchor in a 
bay on the weſt, and ſent a boat aſhore with a flag of 


truce; On the 19th, the Spaniſh governor came to a 


point of land not far from the ſnip, and ſent three 
copies of the ſame letter, in Spaniſh, French, and 
Dutch, ſignifying, that as he was a ſervant of the king 
of Spain, he deſired to be informed who they were, 
whence they came, and whither bound. Captain ow 

| ; returne 
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returned a very civil anſwer in French, telling him they 
were fitted out by ſome gentlemen in France, to make 
diſcoveries, and came thither for proviſions. The 
meſſenger no ſooner delivered the letter, than he was 
ſent back with another, aſſuring the captain he was 
welcome, and defiring him to come aſhore, which he 
readily did, with a guard of twenty men armed. He no 
ſooner ſet his foot on ſhore, than the governor ſaluted 
him with a general diſcharge of his fire arms, which 
were returned from the fleet with ten guns. At parting 
the governor promiſed him all the neceſſaries that 
country afforded, and performed his promiſe with ſtrict 
honour. Next day at noon, a captain came on board 
from the eee bringing with him ten hogs, a vaſt 
uantity of potatoes, plantains, oranges, and papas, with 
ome red pepper; in return for which, captain Eaton 
ſent the governor a diamond ring, worth about twenty 
pounds, and preſented each of the gentlemen who at- 
tended the captain, with a ſword. The day following, 
the governor ſent another officer, with two eccleſiaſtics, 
to beg the favour of the Engliſh commander to let him 
have ſome powder, the Indians being in rebellion a- 
gainſt him. The captain entertained theſe meſſengers 
elegantly, ſpared them four barrels of powder, and 
offered them four pieces of ſmall cannon ; they ac- 
cepted the former, but declined the latter, and at the 
ſame time preſented a box, wherein was the value of 
14, ooo pieces of eight, in gold and ſilver, 2 him 
to take what he thought proper. The captain poſitive- 
ly refuſed to touch one farthing ; but the governor 
ſent him a diamond ring the next morning worth fifty | 
pounds. On the 22d, they ſent out their boats to cruiſe. . 
The 23d, there came a new deputation from the go- 
vernor with a French jeſuit atthe head of it, who brought 
cocoa-nuts, chocolate, and a filver pot to make it in, 
with half- a dozen China diſhes. Henceforward the 
governor ſent them-every day ſome ſort of proviſions. 
Captain Cowley, from hence imagining he ſhould not 


- Meet with the like conveniencies elfewhere, reſolved 


to heel, and ſcrape the ſhip, which was p«rior.ne1 
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with great eaſe, by the aſſiſtance of the Indians and 
Spaniards. About the latter end of March, the go- 
vernor, well knowing they could not ſtay here much 
longer, ſent them thirty hogs, with a proportionable 
quantity of rice and potatoes. The Indians now ſeemed 
to have forgotten all that paſſed on their firſt arrival; 
but captain Cowley knew better, and never let his people 


go aſhore without arms, which precaution ſaved them 


at leaſt twenty men, whom the Indians had invited to 
go a fiſhing, and when they ſaw about half of them on 
ſhore drawing the net, attempted to ſeize thoſe that were 
left in the boat; but on receiving a general diſcharge of 
their ſmall arms, from thoſe in the boat, as well as 
thoſe on the land, few or none eſcaped. They after- 
wards made uſe of other ſtratagems, all which proved 


fatal to themſelves. April 1, they ſailed from the bay, 


and anchored before the governor's palace, whom they 
ſaluted with three guns, and the compliment was re- 
turned by him with the ſame number. On the zd, in 
the morning, the governor ſent an officer with a preſent 
to take leave of captain Eaton, and in the afternoon 
they ſailed with a fair wind ſouth by weſt. The iſle 
of Guam lies in- 13 deg. 30 min. north, is about 14 
miles long, and fix broad. The valleys are exceeding 
pleaſant, adorned wiith fine meadows well watered, 
'The ſoil is black, very rich, and produces plenty of 
cocoas, potatoes, papas, yams, plantanes, oranges, 
and lemons. .. The climate is hot, but wholſome. The 
inhabitants are well made, large and active, ſome ſeven 
feet and a half high. Moſt of both ſexes go ſtark 
naked. They never bury their dead, but lay them in 
the ſun to putrify. The points of their lances are 
made of dead mens bones; and if a man chances to 
be wounded with one of them, if he is not cured in 
ſeven days, he muſt die. We took, ſays captain 
„ Cowley, four of theſe infidels priſoners, and brought 
ti them on board with their hands tied behind them: 
« three of them inſtantly leaped overboard, and in 
e that condition ſwam. from the ſhip, Hereupon we 
« ſent the boat after them, and obſerved, that a ftrong 
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« man at the firſt blow could not enter their ſkins with 
a cutlaſs. One of them, adds he, to the beſt of 
my belief, received forty ſhots in his body before he 
expired; and the laſt of the three that was killed 
% ſwam a good Engliſh mile firſt, not only with his 
„hands tied behind, but with his arms pinioned.” 
"Tis certain, the great Manilla ſhip, which annually 
goes from thence to Acapulco, touches here for refreſh- 
ments both going and coming. 

April 4, they ſailed weſt by ſouth, and came into 
20 deg. go min. north latitude, where they met with a 
cluſter of iflands to the north of Luconia, which is the 
largeſt of the Philippines. On the northermoſt of theſe 
iſlands they ſent their boat aſhore, to get fiſh, and diſ- 
cover the land, on which they Found vaſt plenty of 
nutmegs growing; but ſaw no people. This they cal- 
led Nutmeg iſland, and the bay where they anchored, 
Engliſh bay. On the 26th, they fell in with Mindato, 
where they met with a ſouth weſt monſoon, which made 
them ſteer for Canton in China, where they arrived 
fafe, and had an opportunity of making themſelves 
as rich as they could deſire, but would not lay hold of 
it, There came into that port thirteen ſail of Tarta- 
nian veſſels, laden with Chineſe plunder, conſiſting of 
the richeſt goods in the Eaſt Indies ; but captain Eaton 
could not prevail with his men, by fair. words or foul, 
to fight for any thing but gold and ſilver; they could 
not bear the thoughts of being pedlars, as they told 
him, nor was he able to alter their reſolution; ſo they 
failed from Canton to the city of Manilla to wait for a 
Tartar ſhip, which they were informed was half laden, 
with filver. 'They ſaw her, and chaſed her for a whole 
day, but could not come up with her, by reaſon of 
the foulneſs of their ſhip ; ſo they ſtood away for a ſmall 
land north of Luconia, to wait for a wind to carry 
them to Bantam, Here they found ſeveral iſlands, and 
being told there were beeves here, they took by force 
what they wanted. About the middle of September 
they reached an iſland to the north of Borneo, where, 
having met with a convenient bay, they haled their 
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ſhip aſhore, ſet up a tent, and planted ten ſmall guns 
to defend themſelves from the natives ; but they, having 
never ſeen white men before, avoided them as much 
as poſſible. However, ſometime after, they came up 
with a canoe, in which was the queen of that country 
with her retinue, who all leaped into the ſea to avoid 
them. 'They took them up, but with great difficulty, 


and afterwards entertained them ſo kindly, that they 


were very good friends during the two months they 
continued here. | | | 
Towards the end of December 1685, they proceeded 
to the iſland of Timor, where the crew growing extreme. 
ly mutinous, and paying no regard to captain Eaton's 
orders, our author determined to quit the ſhip, and pro- 


cure himſelf a paſſage home at Batavia. Accordingly 


twenty of them, who were the ſame way inclined, 


- Purchaſed a large boat, with deſign to have gone in it 


to Batavia ; but, by contrary winds, were drove into 
Cheribon, a factory belonging to the Dutch, on the 
ſame iſle of Java. They here met with two pieces of bad 
news, v1z. that king Charles II. was dead; and that the 


Dutch had deprived the Engliſh of their factory at 


Bantam, which was, at that time, the 2d place of 
trade we had in the Eaſt Indies. One cannot but won- 


der, that ſome care was not taken, after the revolution, 


that we ſhould have it again; the loſs of it having prov: 
ed vaſtly prejudicial to our Eaſt India company. While 
captain Cowley was here, the Dutch were contriving 
new ſchemes to hurt our trade; whereupon, he, Mr. 


Fill, and a zd perſon made the beſt of their way to 


Batavia, tha: they might not be involved in any dil- 
putes : they got thither with ittle trouble, and the go- 
vernor promiſe. them their paſlage home in a Dutch 
ſhip. But there being at that time about 20 Encliſhmen 
at Batavia, thcy purchaſed a ſloop, deſigning to have 
gone to Sillibar, an Engliſh factory, on the coatt of Su- 
matra but the governor took the ſloop from them, and 
impriſoned the Dutchman that fold it. Ihe true a- 
ſon oj this capture, was iys having tormed 1 de g 
gainit Sillibar, which cho they were forced to put 0, 
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yet they would not let people go thither, for fear the 


Engliſh ſhould grow too ſtrong for ther. 


Now, having no other way left of getting home but 


in a Dutch ſhip, captain Cowley, which his friends, 
embarked in Batavia road, the beginning of March; and 
had a very bad paſlage to the Cape. May 27 their capt. 
died; which occaſioned a council of war to be called, 
compoſed of the officers of the two ſhips; when it was 
reſolved, that the captain of the Critſman, called 
Tominall, ſhould command the Salida, and his chief 
mate, named Houdin, ſhould be captain of the Critſ- 
man. June 1, they came before the Cape of Good 
Hope. The following day, he and his companions 
went- aſhore to view the Dutch ſettlement there.; . of 


which we ſhall give a deſcription hereafter, as the ſtate 


of that ſettlement has been vaſtly improved, and alter- 
ed, ſince the year 1686. 

June 15, they ſailed from the Cape. The 29th, they 
were in 19 deg. 45 min. ſouth latitude. July 4, they 
came into 14 deg. 15 min. On the 2oth, they came 
to 15 deg. north latitude, where a council of war was 
held upon the captain of the Salida, who was honoura- 
bly acquitted from a charge exhibited againſt him by the 
purſer, of willfully murdering a man of quality, his 
lady, and other rich en . in order to run away 

according to the author's 
reckoning, he had ſailed quite round the terreſtrial 
globe, cutting the ſame line which he did when he de- 
parted from Virginia, in 1683. Auguſt 2, in the 


morning, captain Tominall died of an inflammation in 


his bowels, and was ſucceeded by his pilot On the 19th, 


captain Cowley ſaw land, but the Dutch captain would 


not believe it. On the 26th, they found themſelves in 
the lat. of 53 deg. 35 min. where they came up with 
2 ſhips, one a Dane, the other Engliſh, on board 
which latter captain Cowley and his companions would 
willingly have embarked ; but the Dutch captain would 
not ſuffer chem o go September 30, they arrived at 
Helvoctſluys, from whence captaiu Cowley and his 
Companious travelled on foot to Amiterdam, where 

3 they 
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they found the Ann yacht ready to ſail for England, in 
which they came over as paſſengers, and arrived in 
London Oct. 12, 1686, after a tedious voyage of 3 
years, and two months. 


* 


Jn 


CH AF. AV, 


The fir/t voyage of captain William Dampier round 
the terreſtrial globe, taken from his own jour- 
nals, 


APTAIN William Dampier was deſcended 
from a reputable family in Somerſetſhire, and 
born in 1652. His parents gave him an education ſuf. 
ficient to fit him for a trade ; but both of them dying, 
and his guardians finding that he had a ſtrong incli- 
nation to go to ſea, reſolved not to baulk his roving 
diſpoſition : accordingly, in or about the year 1669, 
they bound him to a mariner, of Weymouth in Dor- 
ſetſhire, with whom he ſailed to France the firſt year, 
and the next to Newfoundland, where he was ſo pinch- 
ed with the ſeverity of the climate, that, on his re- 
turn to England, he went home to his relations, having 
loſt much of that eagerneſs he formerly poſſeſſed, of 
going abroad. However, this his ruling paſſion ſoon 
revailed again ; and on hearing of an outward bound 
Laſt Indiaman, he made all poſſible ſpeed to London, 
and entered himſelf as a private ſeaman, on board the 
John and Martha, bound for Bantam, gn Earn- 
ing commander. In this voyage he gained much ex- 
erience, and returned to England in January 1672. 
he next year he entered on board the Royal Prince, 
commanded by Sir Edward Spragge, and was in two 
r againſt the Dutch that ſame year; but fall - 
ing ill a day or two before the laſt engagement, in which 
that brave Engliſh ſeaman Sir Edward was killed; be- 
ing put on board an hoſpital ſhip, he only ſaw the fight 
; at 
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in at a diſtance. Soon after this he went to his brother's 
in in Somertſhire, where he met with one col. Hellier; 
f 3 who, having a large eſtate in Jamaica, prevailed with 


him to go to that iſland to manage it. With this view 
he went to Jamaica in 1674, and ſtaid there about 
fourteen months, but not reliſhing the life of a planter, 
he was perſuaded by one captain Hodſell to engage 
himſelf among the logwood-cutters, at Campeachy, 
for which place he ſailed in Auguſt 1675. Having 
und ſuffered great hardſhips in this employment, for near 
ur- five months, he returned to Jamaica. The February 

following he ſet off for Campeachy again, being much 

better ſkilled, both in cutting and trading in that com- 


ded modity than before ; which engaged him in 'forming 

and ſchemes for advancing his ſubſtance, and obliged him 

ſuf. to return a ſecond time to Jamaica, then to embark for 
ng, England, where he arrived, in a veſſel commanded by 4 
cli- captain Loader, in Auguſt 1678. At Campeachy he | 
ing came acquainted with ſome Bucaniers, with whom | 
69, we hereafter ſhall find him engaged ; but it is evident, | 
hd that he ſoon was aſhamed of this wicked courſe of life, | 
-ar, and endeavoured, as much as in him lay, to keep it | 
>. a ſecret, | 
re- In 1679, he arrived again at Jamaica, in a ſhip { 
ing called the Loyal Merchant of, London, captain Knap- 

of man commander, with an intent to have ſet himſelf up 
SiG for a complete trader in the bay of Campeachy : but 
WF" his mind altering, he laid out the greateſt part of what 

on, he had hitherto gained, in purchaſing a ſmall eſtate in 

the Dorſetſhire ; then agreed with one Mr. Hobby, to make 
wy another voyage before he ſettled in England. Not 
wy long after their firſt ſetting out, they anchored at the 

72. weſt end of Jamaica, in Nigral bay; where they met 
ce, with Coxon, Sawkins, Sharpe, and other privateers 
** beforementioned, with whom all Mr. Hobby's men 
all. entered, leaving no ſoul with him, but Mr. Dampier; 
* who, imagining that he alone could do him little 
* ſervice, agreed to accompany them. At the end of 
ht the year 1679, they arrived at Porto Bello, and took 
"at it. April 5, 1680, they reſolved to croſs the iſthmus 


of 
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of Darien, landed near Golden Iſland, and in about 
nine days arrived at Santa Maria, and ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of it without loſs. On the 23g, 
they had fight of Panama; but having in vain attacked 
Puebla Nova, before which their commander in chef. 
captain Sawkins, was killed, they made away for the 
iſles of Quibo. In the month of October they took 
Ylo. About chriſtmas, the ſame year, they came to 
the iſſand Fernandez, where captain Sharpe, who 
had the command after rhe death of Sawkins, was de- 
poſed, and captain Watlin choſen in his ſtead, under 
whoſe command they attacked Arica ; but were re. 
pulſed with the loſs of twenty eight men, among whom 
was their new commander. They ſailed from hence 
to the iſland of Plata, without any chief captain, 
Here the crew divided into two factions, and upon a 
poll, captain Sharpe was reſtored to the chief command; 
but Mr. Dampier, who voted againſt him, with forty 
ſix of his aſſociates, left the ſhip on the 17th of April, 
1681, reſolving to repaſs the iſthmus, which was cer 
tainly the boldeſt enterprize that ever entered into the 
thoughts of deſperadoes; and yet they accompliſhed 
their deſign with little loſs. May 24, having paſſed 
the iſthmus in twenty three days, they went on board 
a French privateer, captain Triſtrian commander; to 
whom they joined a fleet of the ſame ſort. of people, 
conſiſting of nine ſhips, in which were 600 men. With 
this great force, they were able to do very little, except 
that theſe daring people, who came over land, took 
a Tartan, and putting themſelves under the command 
of captain Wright, foiled to the Carraca coaſt, and 
took three ſhips, which they brought with them to 
Roca, there ſhared them, and ſeparated, tho' they 
were but ſixty in all; twenty of theſe, among whom 
was our author, captain Dampier, took one of the 
ſhips, and with their ſhare of the prizes proceeded to 
Virginia; where they continued for a conſiderable time. 
At length captain Cooke, of whom we have taken 
notice in the foregoing chapter, arriving at Virginia 
with a prize, and reſolving to go again into the 2 
eas; 
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Seas ; Mr. Dampier, being his old acquaintance, with 
moſt of his companions, agreed to ſail with him, 
making up one third of his company. In this voyage 
it was that captain Cowley acted as maſter, 1ays our 
author, tho* he was not truſted with the true deſign. 
From this time, to the end of Auguſt, 1685, captain 
Cowley's account io nearly agrees with Mr. Dampier's, 
that we ſhall not trouble the reader with ſo unneceſſary 
a repetition ; but proceed. 

September 3, our author left captain Davis, who 
ſucceeded captain Cooke, and went on board captain 
Swan, when the two ſhips parted ; the former ſailing for 
Peru, and the latter along the coaſt of Mexico, where 
they met with bad weather, violent tornadoes, thunder 
and lightning, which firſt blew from the N. W. kept 
them out at ſea, and they had no ſight of land till the 
14th; when they diſcovered the 3 mountain, 
called Guatimala. It appears with a double peak, 
between which, before bad weather, fire and ſmoke 
burſt out. The city of Guatimala is fituated near the 
foot of this high mountain, 8 leagues from the South 
Sea, and 50 from the gulph of Matique. The country 
about it abounds with the four noted dies, indico, 
anatta, filveſter, and cochineal. They ſaw here abun- 
dance of pumice-ſtones, which were thrown out of the 
vulcano, and driven by the rain down the hill into the 
ſea, The 24th, at 14 deg. 30 min. north latitude, the 
weather being ſettled, captain Townley, our compa- 
nion, went aſhore with 106 men, in hopes to find a 
landing- place, and ſome refreſhments 2 our ſick. 
We lay by till the 26th, when coaſting along to the weſt, 
we ſaw rich paſture plains, mixed with pleaſant groves: 
but the country near the ſea being defended with hills 
of ſand, the raging billows would not permit our men 
to land with their canoes. October 2, captain Town- 
ley ſeeing no proſpect of putting his men aſhore, re- 
turned on board; but the next day, reſolving to try 
his fate again, run his canoes to land in a ſandy bay, 
where he got aſhore with the loſs of one man, having 
ſpoiled moſt of his powder with the ſalt water. Up 18 
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the couutry they found numerous torrents, and un- 


fordable rivers, ſo they were obliged to return with 
their canoes. Hereupon they ſailed again, ſtill coaſt- 


ing to the weſt, within two miles of the ſhore, but 


could not diſcover either bay or creek for 20 leagues, 
till they came to the iſle of Tangola, where they found 
ſafe anchorage, It is high, but ſmall, pretty well pro- 
vided with wood and water. They failed a league 
farther into the port of Guatulco, one of the beſt in the 
kingdom of Mexico, at 15 deg. 30 min. north latitude. 
On the eaſt fide of the entrance of the harbour, about 
a mile diſtant, is a ſmall iſle, about a league from the 
ſhore, and on the weſt a large hollow rock, open at 
the top, thro' whica 'the waves of the ſea force a 
paſſage, as if thro” a pipe, with a great noiſe, and to 
a great height, even in calm weather. Here captain 
Townley landed again with his men, and marching 
eaſt came to the river Capalita. A league from Gua- 
tulco, two of our men ſwam over that river, and took 
three Indians priſoners, who could not ſpeak Spaniſh, 
but made ſigns to ſhew them a village; ſo captain 
Townley, and our author, with 140 men, went in 
ſearch of it, and returned the 8th, having marched 14, 
miles, to an Indian village; and ſeen nothing but ſome 
vinelloes, -drying in the fun, This fruit grows on a 
ſmall kind of vine, which twines about the trees, and 
at firſt bears a ſort of yellow flower, that produces a 
cod, about five inches long, in which are ſeveral ſeeds, 
that are black firſt, and when dried of a cheſnut-colour, 
The 12th, they ſailed from Guatulco, and were forced 
to come to an anchor at the iſland Sacrificio, not above 
a league diſtant to the weſt. The beſt anchorage here is 
between the iſle and the continent, at fix fathom water. 
At this place two of the four canoes, which they ſent 
before to find port Angels, returned, and informed us, 
that they tried in vain to land there; that they ſaw 
great ſtore of cattle, and had loſt company of the other 
two. The 22d, they went in here and came to an 
anchor, at 13 fathom water in a good bay and well 
ſheltered againſt the trade winds, which blow W. 8. *- 
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in- It lies at 15 degrees north latitude, The 23d, they 
ith landed 100 men, who lived three days upon ſalt beef, 
aſt- but at length furniſhed themſelves with ſtore of maiz, 
but hogs, and fowls, at a houſe near the {> but brought 
les little of them aboard, by reaſon of its great diſtance 
ind from the ſea. The 28th, at night, they met with the 
ro- other canoes, who had been as far as Acapulco, where 
gue they got freſh water, in ſpite of 150 Spaniards, who 
the endeavoured to prevent them. 

de. November 2, they paſſed the rock of Algatroſs, 
out The 3d, they came to an anchor oppoſite a fine river, 
the which has a little iſland at the entrance, about a mile 
\ at from ſhore, in 14 fathom. On the weft fide of the 
ik channel, the Spaniards had thrown up an intrenchment, 
400 defended with 200 men, whom we forced out with 
r little difficulty, found a good quantity of ſalt, and took 
hing a Mulatto priſoner, who informed us of a large ſhip 
Ie come from Lima to Acapulco. Captain Townley 
wok wanting a better veſſel, it was reſolved, after ſome de- 
ey bate, to fetch her out of the harbour. The 7th they 
n had ſight of Acapiates, about 1 2 leagues diſtant, It is 
hy a town and harbour, remarkable at ſea for a round 


hill betwixt two others, and lies in 17 deg. north, on 
the weſt fide of the continent, belonging to the terri- 
tory of Mexico; and is the only place of commerce on 
the weſt coaſt ; tho? only three ſhips come thither t-] H 
of which go conſtantly every year to and from Magilla, 
and the other to and from Lima. This laſt comes to 
Acapulco about Chriſtmas, freighted with quickſilver, 
cocoa, and pieces of eight, and ſtays till the other two 
arrive; from which ſhe takes in hex cargo of ſilks, 
muſlins, calicoes, ſpices, &c. for Peru, 5 returns to 
Lima. This is but of a moderate ſize; but the two 
former are about 1000 tons, and ſail in the beginni 

of April, ſtay 3 days at Guam, and continue their 
voyage to Manilla; where they commonly arrive in 
June. Croſs th& eqtrance of the harbour of Acapulco, 
is a low iſland, a mſle and a half long, and about half a 


mile broad, ftretching eaſt and welt ; at each end of 


which, is a channel for the ſhips to come in and out. 
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That on the weſt is ſo deep, there is no anchorage, 
thro* Which the Manilla ſhips paſs ; but that from 
Lima enters thro* the S. W. channel. The harbour 
runs eight miles north, then cloſing in a narrow chan- 
nel, goes about a mile farther to the weſt. On the 
N. W. ſide, at the entrance of this channel, cloſe by 
the ſea · ſide, the town of Acapulco is ſituated; before it 
is a platform, mounted with a good many guns, and 
over againſt it a ſtrong caſtle, defended with 40 guns, 
within reach of which the ſhips commonly ride. Cap. 
tain Townley, the next night, with 140 men in 12 
canoes, rowed ſoftly to Acapulco, where he found the 
ſhip at anchor within 100 yards of the caſtle, and plat. 
form; ſo, ſeeing it impoſſible to bring her off, returned 
much ae The 11th, they ſailed weſt along a 
_ Tandy bay, at the end of which is the hill of Petaplan, 
lying in 17 deg. 20 min. north latitude. A little farther 
is a little heap of round hills, betwixt which, and the 
point, they entered and anchored at the N. W. fide of 
the hill, in 11 fathom. Here they ſent 170 men a- 
ſhore, who marched 14 miles up the country, and ſaw 
nothing but a wretched Indian village, abandoned by 
the inhabitants; ſo that they met with nobody but a 
Mulatto woman, with four ſmall children, whom they 
brought aboard. She declared, that a caravan with 
mules, loaded with flour, and other goods for Acapul- 
co, had baited on the road to the welt of this village; 
fo they ſailed after them to a place called Chequetan, a 
tolerable good harbour, with freſh water, and wood in 
abundance. ' The gth, they here landed g5 men, in 
fix canoes, taking with them the Mulatto woman for a 
ide, who carried them thro' a pathleſs wood into a 
plain, near which they found the prize, laden with 
1 cheeſe, chocolate, and earthen ware, all which, 
excepting the earthen veſſels, they bore to the ſhip, 
with ſome beef they had killed by the way. Captain 
Swan went aſhore afterwards, and killed 18 cows more. 
The ziſt, they ſailed with the land wind, which blows 
here to the north, but at ſea W. 8. W. The 26th, 
200 men were ſent to diſcover the rich city of 1 3, 
| | | « who 
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who returned on board the 28th, without being able to 
find it. Soon after they ſaw the volcano of Colima, 
remarkable for its height, in 18 deg. 36 min. north 
latitude, which appears with two high points, iſſuing out 
fire and ſmoak, about ſix leagues Fork the ſea. This, 
if we may believe the Spaniards, is a fine fruitful 
country, but there is no landing near it, on account of 
the water's impetuoſity. The 2gth, 200 men were 
diſpatched to try if hey could find any road leading to 
the port of 1 ying in 18 deg. 52 min. north 
latitude, but could not land. 

December 1. They came in ſight of the port of Sal- 
lagua, which is a bay, divided by a rocky point near 
the middle, and Iooks like two harbours, in either of 
which is good anchorage at 12 fathom water. Here 
they ſaw abundance of Spaniards armed, to whom, 
the enſuing morning, they paid a viſit with 200 men, 
but they inſtantly fled. Their men purſued them 14. 
leagues to no purpoſe, taking only two ſtraggling Mu- 
lattoes. The 6th, finding nothing to be done here, 
they ſailed weſt again to Cape Corientes, in hopes of 
there meeting with a prize, where captain Dampier 
was greatly aſflifted with the dropſy, which the natives 
pretend to cure with the cod of an alligator, dried and 

aten to powder ; but we could here find none of theſe 
creatures. The 11th, they got fight of Cape Coro- 
nada, which appears with 3 peaks, reſembling a crown. 
"Tis pretty high, ſteep * rocky, but flat at the top. 
The ſhip from the Philippines, being obliged to e 
this point in her voyage homewards, they ſtaid here, 
hoping not to miſs her; but wanting proviſions, 60 men 
were diſpatched to the weft of the cape to get fome ; but. 
they returned on the 17th, without any purchaſe; how- 
ever, they left 4 canoes behind, with 46 men, who rowed 
to the weſt, and returned to the cape the 24th, having 
landed in the valley of Valderas, or the valley of Flags, 
which is incloſed between Cape Corientes on the ſouth 
eaſt, and point Pontique on the north weſt. This val- 
ley, towards the ſea, is bounded by a verdant hill, which 
affords a pleaſant proſpect, as do the large meadows, 
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ſtored with cattle, and the groves of guavas, orange, 
and lime trees, which here grow wild in vaſt numbers, 
Here they landed 37 men, who were attacked, about 
three miles up the country, by 150 Spaniards: by good 
luck there was a wood near them, into which they re- 
treated, and fired ſo furiouſly upon the enemy, that they 
killed the Spaniſh captain, 2 6 17 troopers, with the 
loſs of 4 men, and 2 wounded, which cauſed the ene- 
my to move off. They continued cruiſing about the 
cape till the iſt of January, 1686, then made for the 
valley of Valderas, to procure ſome beef, and anchor- 
ed in 60 fathom, about a mile from ſhore, where they 
continued till the 27th; then landed 250 men, who 
killed and ſalted beef enough to laſt them 2 months, 
While they were here buſied in getting proviſions, the 
Manilla ſhip gave them the ſlip to the eaſt, which oc- 
caſioned captain Townley and captain Swan to part; 
the former {ailing back to the eaſt, and the latter pro- 
ceeding weſt, 'The 2oth, captain Swan anchored on 
the eaſt fide of the iſles of Chametly, being 6 ſmall 
iſlands, a little to the ſouth of the tropic of Cancer, 
three leagues from the continent. Two of them only 
have ſandy creeks to the ſea-fide, which produce a 
fruit called pengwins, which is of two kinds, red and 
yellow. The yellow grows on a ftem, of the thick- 

neſs of one's arm, a foot from the ground, bearin 
leaves ſix inches long, with prickly edges; the fruit 
ows at the top in cluſters about the ſize of a hen's egg, 
and full of black ſeeds, which taſte deliciouſly. The 
red pengwin, is no larger than an onion, but in ſhape 
like a nine-pin, and riſes out of the ground like a 
muſhroom, or ſeventy in a- cluſter, puting out 
prickly leaves on each fide eighteen inches long. Here 
captain Swan went to the north with a 100 men, in 
ſearch of the river Cullacan; on the banks of which 
ftands a rich town, but could find no river, nor land- 
ing- place. Seven leagues from the iſle of Chametly, 
there is a lake, called by the Spaniards Rio de Sall ; on 
the weſt fide of which their men landed, and took ſome 
maiz at'a farm-houſe, where they were as an 
N ndian 
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Indian town, to which their men marched. Comin 
near, they were attacked by a body of Spaniards 121 
Indians, but having beaten them off, they entered the 
town, where they found only three wounded Indians, 
who ſaid that town's name was Maſſactan, and that 
five leagues off there were two rich gold mines. 3 
ſtaid here till February 2, when eighty men were lan 
ed from the river Roſario, three leagues diſtance from 
. the ſea, who brought with them ninety buſhels of maiz. 
The 11th they anchored to the eaſt of the river St. 
ſago- This river, the moſt confiderable on the coaſt, 


ies in 22 deg. 15 min. is about half a mile broad at 


the entrance, but much wider within; and on the 
ſandy ſhore they could dig water at the depth of four- 


feet. Here captain Swan ordered ſeventy men to ſeek 
for a town, who, having rowed about two days, found 
a corn field, where, while gathering it, they ſeized an 
Indian, who informed them, there was a town called 
St. Pecaque four leagues off. This being told the 
captain, he with 140 men, in eight canoes went five 
leagues up the river, where *. he marched up 
into the country, and came to the town, which the 
Spaniards quitted without oppoſition. It is not very 
large, but well built, has two churches, and a market - 
place in the middle. Five leagues from hence are ſilver 
mines, the ore of which is carried to Compoſtella, the 
capital of this part of Mexico, inhabited by ſeventy 
white families, and 600 Mulattoes and: Indians. They 


continued here two days, carrying off to their canoes 


what proviſions they found: but the 19th, captain 
Swan being informed by a priſoner that a thouſand 
armed Spaniards were ſent from St. Jago to attack them, 
ordered his people to get all the horſes they could, and 
to march Ae with what proviſions they would 
carry, but they refuſing to obey his orders, he was 
forced to let one half of them go on with 54 horſes 


only, and before theſe were got half a mile from the 


town, a body of Spaniards lying in wait, killed every 
one of them on the ſpot. Captain Swan came to their 
aſſiſtance, when it was to late. Among the ſlain was 
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Mr. Ringroſe, author of the hiſtory of the Bucaniers 
beforementioned, From hence they ſailed the 21 to 


California. Our author having been long ill of a dropſy, 
was here laid in the ſand, and covered up for half an 


hour, which operation he believes produced a good | 


effect, for it fweat him exceedingly, and he afterwards 
grew daily better. They ſtaid here to careen till the 
26th, but not being able to procure freſh water, were 
| obliged to viſit the valley of Valderas again, 
where they anchored on the 28th, but the water here 
being ee removed near Cape Corientes. 
They now began to be fully convinced of their miſtake, 
and found to their great grief, that the commerce of 
this country was not carried on by ſea, but intirely 
managed at land, by the aſſiſtance of mules. 

With hopes of better fortune for the future, being 
encouraged by captain Swan, they left Cape Corientes 
March 31, reſolving to ſteer for the Eaſt Indies, and 
having ſailed, according to captain Dampier's reckon- 
ing, 5975 miles, they ſaw neither fiſh, nor fowl, but 
once, when they met with a number of boobies, which, 
as they ſuppoſed came from ſome rocks a great diſtance 
off. May 20, being in 12 deg. 55 min. north latitude, 
they diſcovered the iſland of Guam, having proviſion 
for three days only. The 31ft, they came to an an- 
chor on the weſt ſide of that iſland, and obtained of 
the governor good ſtore of hogs, cocoa-nuts, rice, 
biſcuit, and other refreſhments, with fifty pounds of 
Manilla tobacco. June 21, they arrived at the iſle 
of St. John, one of the Philippine iſlands. 

The Philippine iſlands, ſays captain Dampier, are 
a row of iſlands, ſtretching from 5 deg. north latitude, 
to 16 deg. longitude, the chief of which is Luconia, 
where Magellan was killed. Manilla, is the capital 
City, a ſea-port, and large, ſituated at the ſouth eaſt, 
oppoſite to the iſle of Mindora, a place very ſtrong, 
and of great trade. The Acapulco ſhips carry from 
hence vaſt quantities of India goods, which are brought 
thither by the Portugueſe, Chineſe, and ſometimes by the 
Engliſh of Fort St, George, by ſtealth. To the ſouth 
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of Luconia are a dozen or more large iſles, with an 
infinite. number of {mall ones. This of St. John lies 
between 7 and 8 deg. north latitude, is in length, 
from N. N. W. to S. S. E. 38 leagues, and in breadth 
24. The ſoil is rich and fruitful. The zzd, we 
ſteered along the eaſt ſide of Mindanao, towards the 
north end, till we came in 7 deg. 40 min. where we 
anchored in a little bay. The iſſe of Mindanao, next 
to Luconia, is the largeſt of the Philippines, being 60 
leagues long, and near Go broad. The ſoil here is 
good, and the ſtony hills produce various kinds of trees, 
unknown to us In the valleys are many freſh-water 
brooks, with different ſorts of ever-greens, alſo rice, 
water-melons, plantains, bananas, nutmegs, cloves, 
&c. but above all the reſt, a tree, called by the natives, 
the libby tree, which produces the ſago. The poorer 
ſort eat it for bread ſeveral months in the year. The 
bark and wood of this tree is hard, but full of white 
pith, like our elder. It is of this pith, prepared by 
ſtamping it in a mortar, and pouring water upon it, 
they make cakes. It affords alſo wild and tame 
beafts, ſuch as horſes, cows, goats, wild hogs, deer, 
&c. Of tame fowls, they have only ducks and hens; 
but of wild, pigeons, turtle-doves, parrots, and other 
kinds, with ſmall birds, a vaſt variety. They have 
alſo plenty of good fiſh ; nor do they want harbours, 
and creeks. The wind blows eaſt from OQober to 
May, then weſt to October again. The inhabitants 
are alike in colour, ſtature, and religion, being all 
Mahometans ; yet they differ in language: they are 
low in ſtature, with little heads, ſmall limbs and eyes, 
ſhort noſes, wide mouths, thin red lips, black treth, 
and ſtrait bodies. Their complexion is tawny. They 
wear a turban of cloth, that comes once round the 
head, laced or fringed at the ends, which are knotted, 
and hang down. They -wear likewiſe frocks, and 
breeches; but neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. The women 
tie their long and black hair in a knot, which hangs 
down behind, and have very little feet. Their cover- 
ing is a piece of cloth, ſewed together; and over it a 
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frock, reaching a little below the waiſt. They love 
the company of white men, and freely allow all the 
liberties they dare. There is one particular cuſtom 
in the city of Mandanao, which may ſeem ſomewhat 
odd. As ſoon as any ftrangers arrive, the men of the 
town come aboard, to invite them to their houſes, 
where they are ſure to aſk, whether they ſtand in need 
of a pagally, that is, a female companion. The gueſt, 
out of civility, is obliged to- accept the offer, by a 
ſmall preſent ; and, as the continuance of this favour 
muſt be purchaſed by other trifles, they in return give 
the ſtranger leave to eat, drink, and ſleep, in their 
' houſes, for money. Nothing here is to be had gratis, 
except a little tobacco. A mean way of begging this ! 
tho practiſed among the beſt in the place. The capital 
is ſituated at the ſouth” fide, on the bank of a river, 
two miles from the ſea, in 7 deg. 20 min. north latitude. 
Their houſes are built on poſts, from fourteen to twenty 
feet high, having but one floor, which is divided into 
many rooms, the floors whereof are generally matted. 
Their common food is rice, ſago, and fiſh ; tho! the 
gentry eat buffaloes, and fowls, but not without a 
od deal of rice. They eat every thing with their 
ngers, making no uſe of ſpoons, or forks. The 
chief trades in this city are goldſmiths, carpenters, 
blackſmiths, and wheel-wrights, and they build good 
ſhips, either for war or trade. Their exported mer- 
chandizes,. are gold, bees wax, and tobacco; the two 
firſt come from the moumainous parts, but the laſt grows 
all over the iſland. * For theſe, they take calicoes, muſ- 
lins, and Chineſe filks, in exchange. The inhabitants, 
in general, are afflicted with a dry ſcurf, all over their 
be which cauſes violent itchings, and when ſcratch- 
ed, raiſeth little white ſcales on the ſkin, which after they 
are gone, leave white ſpots upon their bodies : but as 
this is not infectious, they don't mind it. They have 
many wives, and are under the government of a ſultan, 
who is poor enough; but ſo arbitrary, that he can 
command every private ſubje&'s purſe at pleaſure : At 
the time they were in the iſland, he ſeemed about fifty 
years 
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years old, and beſides his queen had twenty- nine con- 
cubines. When he appears abroad, he is carried on 
four mens ſhoulders, attended with a guard of ten ſol - 
diers. He had a brother, who was both prime miniſter 
and general, a cunning perſon, of good converſation, 
who could both talk, and write very well the Spaniſh 
language. In their wars, they uſe ſwords, lances, and 
another weapon like a bayonet, which not only the 
leading men; but the meaneſt people wear. The 
never tight a pitched battle in the open plain ; but raiſe 
ſmall forts, which are mounted with guns, wherein 
they ſhelter themſelves, endeavouring to ſurprize one 
another by ſmall parties; and they give no quarter, 
Their ſabbath is on Friday, when the ſultan goes twice 
to the Moſque, where they uſe a drum, inſtead of a 
bell, to call the people together. They never circum- 
ciſe their males till they arrive at the age of eleven or 
twelve; this operation is performed by the Mahometan 
rieſt, who holds the foreſkin of the penis between two 
ficks, and cuts it off with a pair of ſciſſars. 
When we firſt anchored, at the entrance of the river 
Mindanao, one of the ſultan's ſons, with his uncle be- 
fore mentioned, came aboard, and, in Spaniſh, demand. 
ed who we were? being told we were- Engliſh, he 
aſked if we came to ſettle there, of which, they had 
ſome promiſe before, and now hoped to ſee it perform- 
ed; that we might protect them from the Dutch, whom 
they very much dreaded: and, if we had ſeriouſly 
reflected on the matter, it might have turned out much to 
our advantage; conſidering its commodious ſituation, 
between the three iſles of Meangis, all which abound in 
ſpice and cloves, and are not 20 leagues diſtant from 
the Philippines, Beſides we were provided with all 
ſorts of artificers, ſuch as carpenters, bricklayers, 
ſhoemakers, taylors, &c. and with all convenient 
tools, guns, great and ſmall, and ammunition enough 
for ſuch an enterprize. But to return to the king of 
Mindanao's brother and nephew. They invited cap- 
tain Swan aſhore, and promiſed to furniſh him with all 
the proviſions he ſtood in need of, After ſome deli- 
| beration 
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beration he agreed to go with them. This city is a 
mile long, but not very broad. The captain was daily 
entertained, at the king's brother's houſe, who was 
called Raja Laut, and to ſuch of his men, that had no 
money, he gave boiled rice, ſcraps of fowl, and the 
fleſh of buffaloes. But notwithſtanding theſe appear- 
ances -of friendſhip, they ſoon began to diſcover Raja 
Laut's deſigns were not honeſt; for he never provided 
any beef, pretending he could get none; and borrowed a 
conſiderable quantity of gold of captain Swan, which 
he never repaid. Theſe artifices induced part of the 
ſhip's crew to think of leaving the place; while the reſt 
being diſperſed in the country, with the captain him- 
Jelf; were not inclined to depart, ſo they depoſed him 
from the command, chuſing captain Teat in his room, 
and failed away on the 13th of January 1687, leaving 
— — Swan with 44 of his men, beſides 16 buried, 
behind. Six leagues to the welt of the iſle of Mindanao, 
they paſſed in fight of Chambungo, a town in the ſame 
Hand, then ſaw many low iſles ; to the ſouth of which 
lay another 12 miles in length. The 17th, they anchored 
betwixt theſe iſles. The 27th, they got about the weſt point 
of Mindanao, and kept the ſame courſe, till they came 
abreaſt the other Philippine iſles. Feb. 18, they came to 
an anchor, at the N. W. of the iſle of Mindora, near a 
ſmall brook, which diſcharged itſelf into the ſea, where 
they ſaw plenty of hogs, and oxen, but ſo wild, they 
could take none. 'The 23d, they came to the S. W. 
end of Luconia ; and took two barks, laden with goods 
for Manilla.. The iſland of Luconia is 60 leagues wide 
in the middle, and is ſurrounded by many ſmall iſles, 
eſpecially at the north end. In the country are ſeveral 

large paſture plains, as well as mountains. The for- 
mer afford bufaloes. cows, oxen, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
and hogs; the latter produce ſome gold. The inhabi- 
tants of Luconia are Indians, who live in little huts, 
under the Spaniſh yoke, and are inſtructed in the catho- 
lic faith, by the prieſts. Manilla is the chief city, 
fituated at the foot of « ridge of high hills, in 11 
north latitude. It is walled round; the houſes are large, 


ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, and covered with pantiles; the ſtreets broad, 
and regular, with a market place in the middle. There 
are many churches and convents with a ſpacious harbour 
defended by a ſtrong fort; in which are a number of 
ſmall craft, beſides the Acapulco ſhips. The Portu- 
gueſe have leave to trade here, and many Chineſe mer- 
chants reſide in the city. February 26, they failed 
from Luconia, and on the 14th of March anchored on 
the north fide of the iſle of Condore, which is the chief 
of a heap of iſlands, and the only one of them which 
is inhabited, lying in 8 deg. 40 min. north latitude, 
being five leagues long, but not above three leagues 
69, and in ſome parts ſcarce one mile. In this iſland 
grows a tall tree, the body of which is four feet dia- 
meter; this the inhabitants cut horizontally. half thro”, 
about a foot from the bottom, and then ſloping the up- 
per part mwardly, down to the tranſverſe cut, and 
making a hollow in the ſemicircular ſtump, a liquor 
diſtils thereinto, which when boiled, makes good tar, 
and more boiled, becomes, pitch, anſwering both pur- 
poſes. Each ſuch tree affords two quarts every day, 
for a month, then dries up, and recovers again. Here 
alſo are mango-trees, whoſe fruit they pickle ; and the 
grapes grow here on a ſtrait tree about a foot diameter, 

unches about its body like cocoas ; they are both red 
and white, large and pleaſant. This ifland abounds 
alſo with wild nutmeg-trees, whoſe fruit grows amongſt 
the leaves, like our walnuts, and the tree is as large. 
They have alſo hogs, guanos, wild cocks and hens, * 
with divers kinds of birds. The inhabitants of the iſle 
of Condore, are originally Cochin-Chineſe, of a mode- 
rate ſize, but ſomewhat darker than the Mindanyans. 
Their hair is ſtrait and black, their eyes of the ſame 
colour, their noſes ſmall, their lips thin, a little mouth, 
and white teeth. They are civil, but poor, having no 
other employment but to gather the juice of tar, and to 
draw ſome oil from the tortoiſes. They offer + their 
women here to all ſtrangers, a cuſtom uſed in moſt of 
theſe iſlands, as well as in the Eaft Indies, on the coaſt of 
Guiney, in Africa, and alſo at Tonquin. They are 
Pagans, and adore chiefly, the elephant, ant Boos, 
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beſides other images of birds, and fiſh. April 6, they 
left this place, and failed for the iſle of Ubi, from 
thence for the bay of Siam, which they entered the 
24th; going in among the iſles, at the bottom of the 
bay, where they found a little village, inhabited by 
fiſhermen, but no fiſh ; then returning on a board, they 
were detained by a calm, and afterwards by tempeſtu- 
ous weather, till May 13. The 21ſt, they ſailed back 
for Condore, where they came to an anchor the 24th: 
here fix of their men, going aboard a Malayan veſlel, 
were killed. June 4, being well provided with fuel, 
and freſh water, they intended to make Manilla, but 
by contrary winds were driven to the iſle of Prata, 
which is incloſed with rocks, and lies betwixt Canton 
in China, and Manilla. June 29, they came to an an- 
chor at the eaſt end of the iſle of St. John, lying on the 
ſea coaſt of Canton, where they were forced to put out 
to ſea again, being ſurpriſed by a violent tempeſt, with 
which, being greatly terrified, they reſolved to ſteer for 
the Piſcadores, which lie between the iſland of Formo- 
Ja, and the continent of China. Theſe are a good 

arcel of iſlands: betwixt the two eaſtermoſt is a 
N Fe harbour, and on the weſt fide a large town and ſort, 
ix>xhich is a Tartar gariſon of zoo men. The houſes 
are low, but neatly built. July 20, they anchored 
here, and ſending the boat aſhore, were civilly re- 
ceived by the governor, who ſent them preſents ; a- 
« mong them, (ſays our author) was the fineſt heifer I 
ever taſted in my life.” However, this Tantarian 
would not allow them either to trade there, or to go 
aſhore. Mr. Read, who was then their commander, 
in return for the governor's preſent, ſent him a ſilver 
hilted ſword, a casbine, and a gold chain. The 29th, 
they ſailed from hence, and, on the 6th of Auguſt, 
came to an anchor on the eaſt fide of the northermoſt 
of the five iſles, in 20 deg. 20 min. north latitude, 
where, contrary to their expectatlons, they found three 
or four large towns. This the Dutch, who were in 
our ſhip, called the Prince of Orange iſle. The norther- 
moſt of two more large iſles, we called Grafton iſle ; and 


to the third gave the name of Monmouth iſle. D454 
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iſland is the largeſt, but not inhabited; the other two 
are hilly, and very well peopled. The hills in all of 
them are rocky; but the valleys fruitful in graſs, plan- 
tains, bananas, pine- apples, ſugar-canes, potatoes, 
ſome cotton, and rivulets of freſh water ; they have few 
fowls, but are well ſtored with goats, and hogs: the 
natives are ſhort, and thick, round faced, have low 
foreheads, and full eye-brows, with hazel eyes, ſhort 
noſes, white teeth, and lank black hair, cut up to 
their ears; and are of a copper complexion. They all 
go bare-headed, and the major part have no cloaths, but 
a clout round their waiſt. The women wear a ſhort 
petticoat made of coarſe calico, reaching to the knees ; 
and both ſexes have ear-rings, made of a yellow metal, 


which they dig out of the mountains, that has the 


weight and colour of gold, but paler. Their houſes 
are imall, and not above five feet high, of which the 


build four rows, one above another, on the ſide of a 


rocky hill. They never kill any goats, or hogs them- 
ſelves, but eat their guts, and ſkins, which laſt they broil 
after the hair is ſinged off. They alſo make a diſh of 
locuſts, which come at ſtated ſeaſons, and devour their 
vi pe They catch them with nets, and broil, or 
ake them in an earthen pan, which eat tolerably well. 
Their common drink is water, tho' they boil a ſort of 
liquor out of ſugar-canes mixed with black berries, 
which-when put into jars, and worked about a week, 
then ſettled, becomes a-fine pleaſant liquor, not much 
unlike Engliſh ale. They call this liquor baſhee, from 


whence they called the iſlands, Baſhee Iſlands. Here 


we ſaw a young lad. buried alive, as they ſuppoſed, for 
theft. They have but one wife, and ſhe, wich her 


children are very dutiful to the father. They are very 
civil quiet people, not only with ſtrangers, b 
- themſelves ;. for in all the time they Raid. here; they 


at among 


never obſerved them to differ or quarrel, with each 
other. Having provided themſelves with about eighty 


the ile of 


hogs, and 200d ſore of potatoes, they 8 to 


illa, but being prevented by Tempeſts, 


and contrary winds, they reſolved to ſteer round the 


a Philippines, 
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Philippines, and paſs into the Indian ocean, about the 
iſle of Timor. N 

October 3, intending to paſs through the Spice iſlands, 
they ſteered on the eaſt ſide of Luconia, then directed 
their courſe welt for the iſle of Mindanao, where they 
lay before ; there anchored on the 16th, between two 
imall iſles, in 5 deg. 10 min. north latitude : while they 
were 1n this A, the prince of one of the ſpice iſlands 


came aboard, and informed them, that captain Swan, 


with ſome of his men, were ſtill in the city of Minda- 
nao; but they were told afterwards, that he, and his 
ſurgeon, were overſet and drowned by the natives, as 
they were going aboard a Dutch ſhip in that road ; and 
that this was done, as they imagined, by the order of 
Raja Laut, who had ſeized all their gold. November 2, 
they ſailed from hence to the ifle of Celebes, at the 
ſouth end; and on the weſt ſide of which is the rich 
and ſtrong town of Macaſſar, belonging to the Dutch; 
here they anchored, being half a mile from another 
large iſland, in eight fathom water, at 1 deg. 50 min. 
ſouth latitpde, and ſtaid till the 2gth: the next day 
they ſteered between two ſholes, at 3 deg. ſouth latitude, 
ten leagues from Celebes. Towards the evening they 
ſaw three ſpouts . : 
December i, ſteering ſouth, they had fight of the iſle 


A ſpout, is a piece of a cloud hangiug down, ſome- 
times ſloping, and ſometimes bending like a bow, but ne- 
wer ſtrait : after this is ſeen, the ſea begins to foam, and 
the water begins to move ſlowly round, till increafing in a 
| whirling motion, it flies upward, above a hundred paces 
in circumference at the bottom, but lens gradually uþ- 
ewards to the ſmallneſs of a peut, or lung. funnel, thro 
- which the water of the fea ſeems to be carried into the 
clouds. Then you ſee the cloud, which was before im- 
moveable, ſcud along, and the ſpout following for half an 
bour till the ſuction is over; then breaking off, all the 
water, that was below the ſpout, falls into the ſea, with 
a great noiſe : however, | they: are more terrible than das- 
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for new Holland, 
The ziſt, at night, they ſtood to the north, for fear of 


but they ſailed 60 afterwards 
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of Bouton, and got cloſe to the N. W. end of it the 
zth; tho' the harbour is at the ealt ſide, in 4 deg. 54 
min. ſouth latitude. 'This iſland is 25 leagues in length, 
ten broad, and four leagues from the S. . end of the 
ile of Celebes. About a league from this harbour, 
and half a mile from the ſea, is a long town, ſituated on 
the top of a little hill, in a pleaſant plain, incloſed with 
a walk of cocoa- trees, about which is a ſtrong wall. 
This town is called Callaſuſung; its inhabitants are 
not unlike the Mindanayans, but neater. The 6th, 
they brought them eggs, fowls, potatoes, &c. and the 


ſultan afterwards came in a boat, guarded by twelve 


muſqueteers. They ſtaid here till the 12th, and on the 
16th paſſed by Omba, in 8 deg. 20 min, ſouth latitude. 
The 28th, they ſaw the N. W. point of Timor, and the 
next day diſcovered two ſmall iſlands near to the 8. W. 
end of it; being got clear of theſe, they ſtood off ſouth 
part of the Terra Auſtralis incognita. 


a ſhole, laid down in the charts at 23 deg. 50 min. 


bearing ſouth by weſt from the eaſt end of Timor, 


which they ſaw in the morning, being a ſpot of land, 

appearing above the water, with ſeveral rocks about it, 

10 feet above the ſurface. This ſhole was repre- 

ſented in their charts 20 — — from new Holland, 
u 


e ſouth before they fell 
in with it. And our author is very poſſitive, that no 


uu of New Holland lies ſo far to the north by 40 
a 


gues, as is laid down in their hydrographical maps; 
for he found the tides of New Holland, pine their 
conſtant courſe, the flood running north by eaſt, and 
the ebb ſouth by eaſt. WL h 
January 4, 1688, they fell in with the land of New 
Holland, and on the 5th, anchored a league to the eaſt 
of a point of land, two miles from the ſhore : New 


. Holland is a vaſt tract of land; but whether it be an 
_ ile, or part of the continent, is unknown. However, 


our author is certain that it joins neither to Aſia, A- 


frica, or America, thereabouts. The parts where they 


lay had no freſh water, * what was dug, but 
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various ſorts of trees, and among the reſt the dragon- 
tree, which produces gum-dragon. They here ſaw 
no fruit-trees, nor the foot: ſtep of any living animal, 
except one, which ſeemed the track of ſome; beaſt, 
about the fize of a maſtiff dog. They have a few 
land birds, but none bigger than a fieldfare, and as 
few water fowl. The inhabitants are the moſt miſe- 
rable wretches in the world, having no houſes to put 
their heads in, nor any covering, but the heavens ; no 
garments, except the bark of a tree, tied round the 
waiſt like a girdle ; no ſheep, fruit, or poultry, but 
tortoiſes, manatees, cockles, muſſels, and periwinkles ; 
no religion, nor government, but live promiſcuouſly. 
Their bodies are ftrait, tho thin; they have ſtrong 
limbs, great heads and eye · brows, with round fore- 
heads. Their eye-lids are conſtantly more than half 
cloſed, to keep out the flies; which are here ve:y 
troubleſome. 'They have thick lips, wide mouths, and 
bottle noſes. What ſeems more ſtrange, both ſexes, 
old and young, want the fore teeth of the upper jaw; 
but whether this is a natural defect, or they draw them, 
is not known. They have no beards, but thick and 
ſhott curled hair on their heads, like the African negroes, 
and are altogether as black, We could not underſtand 
a word they ſpoke, ſays Mr. Dampier, nor could we 
perſuade them to help us carry water, being very averſe 
to any labour. March 1 2, they failed from hence N. and 
the 16th were in the lat. of Cocoa iſland, lying in 125 12 
Nothing material happened till the 25th of April, when 
they croſſed the line, and ſailed on the weſt fide of 
Sumatra, directing their courſe to Nicobar, an iſland 
lying four leagues from the north weſt end of Sumatra, 
the moſt ſoutherly of a cluſter of iſles, called by that 
name; where they anchored May 5, and where the 
inhabitants trade with all the European nations : it is 
twelve leagues long, four broad, and lies in 7 deg. 
30 min. north latitude. Here are plenty of cocoas, and 

_  mallories, a fruit which the natives boil in covered 
| Jars. They are ftrait limbed, and long viſaged, 
with lank hair, and arma. 
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The men wear only a kind of ſaſh round their middles ; 
and the women a petticoat from the waiſt to their knees. 
Their language is a mixture of the Malayan and Por- 
tugueſe; but they ſeem to have no ſettled government. 
Our author, Mr. Ambroſe, and Mr. Hall, reſolving 
to abandon an unruly crew, were here put aſhore, 
with deſign to go from hence to Achin. Accordingly, 
on the 5th of May, they three, with four Malay ans, 
and a Portugueſe, went in a Nicobar canoe, very little 
larger han the below-bridge wherries, at London, left 
this iſland, and rowed ſpell and ſpell. 'The 7th, they 
looked out for Sumatra, thinking they were within 
twenty leagues of it; but inſtead thereof ſaw Nicobar 
about eight leagues diſtant. The 18th, they were 
driven by a tempeſt, and in great danger of being caſt 
away. The 19th, to their great joy, one of their 
Malayan friends, cried Pulo Way, that is, the Iſle of 
Way, lying near the north weſt end of Sumatra, which 
about noon they found to be the iſle itſelf; and the 
high land, which he had miſtaken for the iſle of May, 
proved to be the Golden Mountain in Sumatra. 'The 
20th, they anchored at the mouth of the river Paſſange 
Jonca, in the iſle of Sumatra, being all half dead with 
the fatigues of this voyage. They were carried to a 
little fiſher-town near the river, where they were 
kindly uſed, and ſtaid till June, then left the place, 
and in three days arrived at Achin: July following, 
our author, went with captain Welden to Tonquin, 
and returned to Achin, in April 1689, where he ſtaid 
till September; then making a ſhort trip to Manacca, 
came to Achin again the Chriſtmas after. Soon after 
he went to Fort St. George, and ſtaid five months, then 
came back to Bencouli, an Engliſh factory on the weſt 
of Sumatra: but, continues Mr. Dampier, before my 
return to England, I muſt not forget one paſſage re- 
lating to the painted erg who died at Oxford: his 
name was ſeoly, and he, with his mother, were pur- 
chaſed by one Mr. Moody at Mindanao, Mr. Moody 
and I went together to Bencouli; at parting, he gave 
me one ſhare in this little and his mother, oo 
n , 3 | ef: | 
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left them in my cuſtody. They were born in the Iſle 
of Meangis, which abounds with gold, cloves, and 
nutmegs, as he told me: he was curiouſly painted down 
the breaſt, and betwixt his ſhoulders behind ; but chiefly 
down his thighs before, with flower-work. By what 
I could learn, adds he, this painting was performed, 
by firſt pricking the ſkin with a fine needle, and then 
rubbing on it a gum of a certain tree, called damurer, 
which is uſed inſtead of pitch, in ſome parts of the 
Indies. He told me, their daily food three was fowls, 
fiſhes, and potatoes; and that they wore ear-rings of 

old, with bracelets about their legs and arms. He 


farther informed me, that, as his father, mother, and 


he, were going in a canoe to one of the adjacent iſlands, 
they were ſeized by ſome Mindanayan fiſhermen, and 
ſold to the interpreter of Raja Laut, with whom he 
and his mother lived as ſlaves five years, and then were 
purchaſed by Mr. Moody for 60 dollars: ſome time 
after, Mr. Moody gave me a ſhare in them, the mother 
os and it was with great difficulty I ſaved the ſon's 
e. 


While Mr. Dampier ſtaid at Bencouli, he ſerved as 
g:*1ner of the fort; but when his time was out, he 
Went on board the Defence, captain Heath comman- 


r, with his painted prince, in order to return to 


| England. January 25, 1690, they ſailed with three 


more ſhips z but ſoon after they were out at ſea, a fatal 
diſtemper raged. aboard them, which they attributed 
to the water, that they took in at Bencouli. To re- 
medy this, they for ſome time mixed tamarinds with 
their Water, which, as our author believes, ſaved the 
lives of many of their men ; having, before this me- 
thod was taken, loſt ſo many hands, that it was with 


much difficulty they got to the Cape of Good Hope. 


This Cape lies at the ſouthermoſt point of the African 
continent, in 34 deg. 30 min. ſouth: latitude. It af- 
fords an agreeable proſpect at ſea, which is occaſioned 
by its remarkable. eminencies ; the moſt conſiderable 
of them, is the mountain on the weſt fide, called 
the Table Mountain, from its flatneſs a-top. To the 
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north of it is a large harbour, with a low iſle lying off 
it, which may be entered on either ſide. The country 
about it produces ſhort graſs, and fome trees, tho* not 
in great plenty; yet when cultivated affords good crops 


of wheat, barley, and peaſe, beſides apples, pears, 


uinces, pomegranates, and ſuch plenty of grapes, as 
urniſh wine, not only ſufficient for their own uſe, but 
alſo for ſale to ſuch ſhips as put in there; this wine is 
pleaſant, ſweet and ftrong. They have here alſo plen- 
ty of ſheep, goats, hogs, horſes, and cows; but their 
oxen do not feed well, becauſe of the ſhortneſs of the 
paſturage. Here are wild beaſts alſo, but they ſaw on- 
ly the aſs, which is a beautiful creature, ſtriped with 
black and white. They have likewiſe ducks, moſt 
kinds of yard fowl, and oftriches. The ſea too affords 
them plenty of fiſh. Oppoſite the harbour the Dutch 
have a ſtrong fort, were the governor lives; and to the 
weſt of it is a Dutch town: on the backſide of the fort, 
15 the Eaſt India houſe belonging to the company, with 


a large garden adjoining, ſtored with all kinds of fruit, 
herbs, &c. and embelliſhed with flowers, walks, ar- 
bours, ſtatues, &c, The natives of this country are 


called - Hottentots, a middle-fized people, with ſmalſ 
limbs, flat faces, large eye-brows, and black eyes 
but abominably naſty. 'They-buzld their houſes round, 
with the fire-place in the middle. The men have but 
one ſtone in appearance, Which is very ſtrange ; but 
the women are more to be admired, who have a flap of 
ſkin naturally growing on their bodies, to cover their 
nakedneſs, and are fo Prutih, that they will proſtitute 
themſeives, or do whatever you pleaſe for a ſmall re- 
compence. Their apparel is a 
ſhoulders, and a leathern cap full of greaſe upon their 
heads. Their legs are wound round with the guts of 
beaſts... They are born white, but make themſelves 
black with ſoot and greaſe, often repeating it, till 
their ſkins become as black as negroes. When a wo- 


man marries, ſhe cuts off one joint of her finger, and if 


her huſband dies, and ſhe-marries again, .ſhe cuts off a- 
nother, &c. They eat any thing that is foul. If the 
n Hollanders 


p ſkin over their 
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Hollanders kill a beaſt, they will get the guts, ſqueeſe the 


excrements out, and without more ado, lay them upon 
the fire, and before they are hot thorough, eat them. If 
a ſlave has a mind to have carnal knowledge of one of 
their women, let him give her huſband a bit of tobacco. 
roll, and he will inſtantly fetch her, and make her lie 
with him; for tho' they beat their wives if they lie with 
another Hottentot, they do not value their doing ſo 
with Ranges They worſhip the moon, and when 
they expect to ſee it, you may ſee thouſands dancing 
and ſinging by the ſea-fide. In dark weather, they 
ſay their god is angry. TY r 

May 3, they left the Cape of Good Hope, and on 
the 2oth of June arrived at St. Helena, from whence 
they ſailed the zd of July, and on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1690, came to an anchor in the Downs. On our 
author's arrival at London, being in want of money, 
he diſpoſed of his painted prince Jeoly ; and was 
afterwards informed, that he was carried about for 
a ſight, and at laſt died of the ſmall-pox at Ox- 


ford. 
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Captain William Dampier's voyage to New Holland, 


and new Guiney; by way of ſupplement to the 
8 : $453 0% 


TANUARY 14, 1691, new ftile, captain Dampier 
] ſailed from the Downs in his majeſty's ſhip the 

Roebuck, of twelve guns, 50 men and boys, and 20 
months proviſions, to make new diſcoveries; being 
fitted out for this undertaking, which tended to the pu- 
blic advantage, by Thomas Herbert, earl of Pembroke, 
Jord high — in the reign of William III. They 
took their departure from the Start, as it was the laſt 
land they ſaw in England, and made Cape Finiſterre the 


19th : the 28th, they had fight of Lancerota, one of 


intended 
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intended to take in wine and brandy. The zoth, they 
anchored in the road of Santa Cruz, the beſt port in 
the iſland for their purpoſe; where the beſt landing is 


in a ſandy cove, near a mile to the N. E. of the road; 


where there is good water, inſomuch that the ſhips 
from Oratavia, which is the principal part of the 
iſland for trade, beſides the people, ſend their boats 
hither for it. They ſtaid here ſome time, and the 


captain had an opportunity, to give the reader a tolerable 


idea of an iſland, ſo often mentioned by navigators, 
on account of their placing here the firſt Meridian, from 
which the degrees of longitude are generally reckoned in 
our maps | | 2 

The town of Santa Cruz is ſmall and open, defended 
by two forts only, and at this place it was that Sir Fran- 
cis Drake deſtroyed the Spaniſh galleons, April 1657. 
Soon after, their arrival, captain Dampier went by land 


tothe city of Laguna, the metropolis of the iſland; and 


where the governor-general of the Canaries reſides. 


The city of Laguna is pretty large, but very compact, 


affording a delightful proſpect at a diſtance. One part 
of it ſtands againſt a hill, the other on a level. The 
houſes are built with fone, moſtly ſtrong, and covered 
with pantiles; they are not uniform, but . ant enough. 
There are two churches, four convents, and ſome 
chapels, - beſides gentlemens houſes, and gardens, ſet 
round with orange trees, limes, and other fruits: in the 
middle of which are hot herbs, ſallading, flowers, &c. 
On the back of the town is a large plain, four lea 
in lenght, and two miles broad, producing fine thick 
graſs, like the meadows in England: but the iſland in 
general is mountainous, and you may ſee from the 
town, and plain, on the S. W. a ſmall peeked hill, 
of a great height eaſt, which is called the Pike of Tene- 
riff. The true Malmſey wine is produced in this iſland, 
and looked upon as the beſt white wine in the world: 
Here is alſo Canary, and verdona, or green wine. 
February 4, they ſailed from Santa Cruz for the iſle 
of Mayo, one of the Cape Verd Iſlands; and, on the 
iich, anchored in the road to the N. W. p<" 
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iſland, It is almoſt round, 7 leagues in circuit, and 
lies in 15 deg. north lat. The Engliſh have a conſide- 
rable trade here in ſalt, which coſts nothing but labour, 
for they may take it up, as the ſun kerns it, and the 
carriage being performed by mules, is cheap. The 
inhabitants are negroes, and like thoſe of Africa. 
Their fruits are figs, and water-melons ; their beſt land 
animals are goats and aſſes. The ſea affords them fiſh of 
various kinds, and the green tortoiſes lay their eggs 
here, in May, June, July, and Auguſt. 

February 19, they left this place, and the next day 
anchored near the town of St. Jago, in 16 deg. north 


latitude. The Portugueſe governcr, and the biſhop of | 
Tlands reſide here. The town 


all the Cape Verd 
ſtands ſcattering againſt the ſides of two mountains, 
There is a ſtraggling ſtreet, with houſes on each fide 
along the ſea; with a run of water between them; 
Which empties itſelf in a ſandy bay, where the ſea is 
ſmooth, ſo that here is good watering and landing at 
any time. There is a ſmall. fort at the landing-place, 
and another above the town. The town confiſts of a- 
bout 3o houſes, the people in general are black, and 
poor, having little trade. Their principal manufacture: 
are ſtriped cottons, which the - Portugueſe carry to 
Brafil. It is ſaid alſo, that they ſend from hence to 
Portugal 100 tons of ſugar annually. Their fruits are 
oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, muſk, and 
water melons, limes, guavas, quinces, cuſtard-apples, 
papas, &c. 'The cuſtard-apple, is a fruit as big as a pome- 

te, and remarkable for its covering, which is ſet 
round with ſmall regular knobs. The inſide is full ofa 
ſoft white pulp, very ſweet and pleaſant, much reſem- 
bling a cuſtard, both in colour and taſte: the tree that 
bears this fruit, is about the ſize of a quince tree, hav- 
ing ſmall, thick-ſert, ſpreading branches. At the end of 
theſe, here-and-there the fruit grows, on a ſtalk of Its 
own, about ten inches long, hanging down with its 
own weight. The papa is a fruit about the bigneſs of 
a melon, and hollow like it; but in the middle, has 
_ & handful of blackiſh ſeeds about the bigneſs of pepper- 


corns, 


-, 
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corns, Whoſe taſte is hot. The fruit when ripe is ſoſt 
aud luſcious, and if boiled when green, is eaten with 
pork and ſalt beef, inſtead of turnips. The tree is ten 
or twelve feet high, and the body at the bottom a- 
bout eighteen inches over. It has no branches, only 
large leaves growing upon ſtalks which proceed from 
the body, ſix or ſeven feet from the ground. The fruit | 
grows the thickeſt among the thickeſt leaves, but to- 1 
wards the top there being none, the papas ſpring out 1 
from the body of the tree, as thick as they can fick one VS | 
by another. February 22, they ſailed from St. Jago, | 
ſtood away for the bay of All Saints, and arrived be- 
fore the place March 25, where they anchored very 
ſafely. This bay lies in the latitude of 13 deg. ſouth, 
is ſecured and commanded by three ſeveral forts. 'The 
place conſiſts of 2000 houſes, moſt of which are hid 
from the harbour, thoſe that appear, being ſeated a- 
mong trees, give a pleaſant proſpect. There are 13 
churches, chapels, and canvents, with a nunnery in 
| the town. The cathedral, and jeſuits college, which 
are the chief of them, may be ſeen from the harbour. 
Here lives an archbiſhop, in a fine palace, and the 
vernor's palace is likewiſe a ſtately ſtone building. The 
houſes in the town are either two or three ſtories high, 
built with ſtone, moſt of them large, with balconies, 
but indifferently furniſhed, except with reſpect to pic- 
tures. A great many merchants always reſide at Bahia, 
it being a place of great trade. THe found there 30 
large veſſels from Europe, with two Portugneſe men of 
war for. their convoy ; beſides two ſhips that traded to 
Africa, and abundance of ſmall craft. 'The mer- 
chants here are rich, and have numbers of negroes of 
both ſexes. The chief commodities which the Euro- 
pean ſhi bring hither, are linen cloths, both coarſe 
and * 1 bays, wollen cloths, ſerges, perpetuanas, hats, 
ſtockings, thread, biſcuit, wheat, butter, cheeſe, iron, 
pewter, c. They carry from hence ſugar, tobacco 
inuf, die- woods, braſil, fuſtic; alſo raw hides, train 
oil, Kc. The European ſhips commonly arrive here 
1 in Febtuary and March, having generally a good E 
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ſage home. They have a great trade carried on here 
in a ſort of whale fiſhing, which creatures, tho' ſmall, 
come here in great numbers; ſo that the killing of 
them turns to good account. The inhabitants of this 
city are generally rich, or in very good circumſtances, 
none of them without negroe · ſlaves to do their drudgery, 
and to carry them in a kind of hammocks when they 


| £0 abroad, which are either open, or covered. Be. 
tide 


s the bay of All Saints, there are two harbours, 
much frequented in Braſil, viz. Fernambuca, and Rio 
Janeiro; and beſides theſe, there is a town and haven 
called St. Paul's, where they gather a good deal of gold, 


and tho' the people are a kind of lawleſs banditti, they 


have a great deal of money, and are well furniſhed 
with European commodities. 'The country about the 
city of Bahia is flat, but not very low, tho' ſufficiently 
watered with rivulets. The ſoil is tolerably good, and 
when cultivated, produces ſugar-canes, cotton, indico, 
tobacco, and fruit-trees peculiar to the climate. At 
the top of the cotton-tree grows. a black thread, like 
horſe hair but longer, of which they make cables, that 
are rather more ſerviceable than thoſe made of hemp. 
They have alſo a vaſt variety of fruits trees, and 
ground-fruits in abundance ; great plenty of wild and 
tame fowls, with land animals innumerable. They 
have here the amphiſbena, or two-headed ſnake, of a 
$7ey colour, with black ſtreaks, whoſe bite is incura- 
ble, but ſhe rarely wounds, being, as ſome fay, blind, 
and living underground like a mole; ſhe is 14 inches 
long, with a head at each end *. The ſea here abouts 
alſo produces various ſorts of fine fiſh. | 

April 3, in the morning, they left this harbour, and 
on the 27th came into 18 and 19 deg, S. L. from thence 
ſailed to 39 deg. 32 min. without meeting with any 
thing remarkable, except a dead whale, whoſe carcale 
was covered over with various ſorts of birds. June 2, 


they ſaw a large black bird, which was ſaid never to 
fly above thirty leagues from the Cape of Good Hope, 


| ® See Owen's Offavo Difitnary, under A M 
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tho', by their account, they were go leagues from it: 
but captain Dampier ſoon found out the error, and that 
they were but 25 leagues from that cape; accordingly, 
June 3, they fell in with the Antelope of London, . who 
came the day before from that very place ; with this 
ſhip they kept company all the next day, then ſteered 
to the Eaſt Indies, for the coaſt of New Holland, After 

they had run 600 leagues, and were in 34 deg. 17 min. 


ſouth latitude, and 39 deg. 24 min. longitude eaſt 


from the cape; till July 4 they failed 782 miles. 


July 25, being in 26 deg. 14 min. ſouth latitude, they 
ſaw ſea-weed like moſs, and on the zoth a ſort of fowls 
they had never ſeen before, of a grey colour, with red 
ſharp bills; but otherways, not unlike lapwings.- 

After a voyage of 114 deg: from Braſil, on Aug. 2, 
they ſaw an opening, and on the 6th anchored in two 
fathom and a half water. The 7th, the captain named 
the mouth of this found Sharks Bay, lying in 25 deg. 
ſouth latitude. The land here is pretty high, the ſoil 
is ſand, which, by the ſea - ſide, produces a large kind 
of ſamphire, that bears a white flower; and farther up, 
there is a ſort of graſs, growing in tufts as big as a 
buſhel, interſperſed with heath much like Bagſhot heath. 
Here is a variety of trees and ſhrubs ; but none above 
ten feet high, and about a yard in circumference. 'The 
leaves of theſe trees were whitiſh on one ſide, and green 
on the other. Moſt of theſe trees and ſhrubs, had, at 
this time, either bloſſoms or berries on them. The 
bloſſoms were.of divers colours, but chiefly blue, ſmel- 
ing ſweet. They ſaw no land fowls, but eagles, of the 
larger kind; tho* there were five or fix ſorts of the ſmal- 
ler birds, the largeſt· or which were no bigger than larks, 
and ſome A wrens, all ſinging. The land ani- 
mals they ſaw here, were only a ſort of maccroons, and 
guanas, which Aaſt differed very remarkably from thoſe 
in the Weſt Indies, having a more frightful head, and 
no tail; and at the rump, where the tail ſhould be, 
there appeared ſomething like a head, which would 


make a common ſpectator imagine the creature had 


two heads. They are ſpeckled like toads, with black 
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and yellow, and have ſcales like crocodiles. They are 


very ſlow, and when you come near them will not 


move, but hiſs, and the body when opened has an un- 
ſavory ſmell. The ſea fiſh they ſaw here, were chiefly 
ſharks ; tho' there are ſkates, thornbacks, &c. and 
ſome green turtle weighing 200 lb. of theſe they caught 
two, which ſerved the ſhip's company two days, and 
were tolerable good, meat. Of the ſharks they caught 
a great many, which, as things then ſtood, the men 
looked upon to be good entertaiyment. Having an- 
Chored at three ſeveral places in this bay, they moved 
to the weſt ſide of it on the 7th of Auguſt, in ſearch of 
freſh water, but finding none, they got ſome wood for 
fuel, and ſteered eaſt. 'The 21ſt, at noon, bearing S. E. 
by E. the land appeared like a cape ; but anchoring 
about five leagues from the bluff-point, they found it 
to be the eaſt end of an iſle ſix leagues long, and one 
broad, lying in 20 deg, 21 min. where they went aſhore, 
and found two or three ſhrubs like roſemary, and for 
this reaſon, they called it Rofemary Iſland. They 
here alſo found two ſorts of grain hke beans, one 
growing on buſhes, the other on a ſort of vine. The 
23d, they ran out again, and ſaw no land till the zoth, 
when, being in 18 deg 21 min. they ſaw a great ſmoke, 
ſteered towards it, and came to an anchor at four in 
the afternoon, three leagues and a half from the ſhore, 
where they obſerved a ſmall eclipſe of the moon about 
two hours after ſun-fet that night. The ziſt, early in 
the morning, the captain with ten men went aſhore, 
all armed with piſtols and cutlaſſes, carrying picaxes 
and ſhovels to dig wells. Coming near the ſhore, they 
ſaw three black tall men on a ſandy, bay a head of them; 
who, on their rowing in, went away. When they 
landed, they ordered the boat, with two men in her, 
to lie at anchor a little from the ſhore, while they pur- 
ſued the black men, who were got a quarter of a mile 
from them, to the top of a hill, joined by eight or nine 
more. When they reached the top of the little hill, 
they diſcovered a plain about half a mile off, wherein 
ſtood ſeveral things, appearing at a diſtance 25 oy” 
En | ſtacks; 
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ſtacks; but found them to be rocks. Here they ſearched 
about for freſl water, but could find none, nor houſe, 
nor people ; ſo they returned to the place where they 
landed, and dug for water. While they were at work, 
nine or ten of the natives came to the top of a riſing 
ground near them, making a great noiſe, and threaten- 
ing them. At length, one of them came forward, 
and the reſt followed at a diſtance ; but when the fore- 
moſt got within fifty yards of them, he ran away again. 
Now the captain taking only two men with him, went 
along the ſea ſide, when twelve of the natives appeared 
at a diſtance, and on ſeeing only three going away 
from the reſt, followed them at ſome diſtance, while the 
captain with his two men hid themſelves behind the 
bend of a ſand bank, not doubting but the natives 
would endeavour to. ſeize them, being three times 
their number, accordingly the black men, well know- 
ing they were thereabouts, began to diſperſe. The 
captain having before obſerved that they could eaſily 
out run theſe people, ſent a nimble young man after 
them. They ran before him at firft, but when he came 
up, they faced about and fought him. The captain 
feating how it might be with the young man, ran to 
the top of the hill, and ſaw him cloſely engaged with 
them. Hereupon, he diſcharged his gun in order to 


ſcare them; but they deſpiſed the noiſe, toſing up their 


hands, and crying pooh, pooh ! then coming forward, 
threw a lance, which he narrowly eſcaped. He now | 
thought it high time to charge again, and ſhoot one 


of them, which he did, the reſt ſeeing him fall made 


a ſtand, and the young man got away to him, having 
been ſtruck thro* the cheek with one of their lances ; 
but he ſoon recovered the wound. Captain Dampier 
with his two men now returned to the reſt, and ſeeing 
they had dug nine feet, yet could find no water ; they 
all returned aboard on the 2d of September. 

Having ſpent about five weeks ranging off-and-on 
the coaſt of New Holland, and the men being greatly 
afflicted with the ſcurvy, they ſailed for the iſland 
of Timor on the 8th, and had fight of it the 14th in 

Q 2 | the 
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the wah On the 2 1ſt, in the morning, being very 


near the iſland, they ſaw a large opening, which from 
eaſt to weſt ſeemed five leagues broad. Into this they 
entered, ſounding as they went, and at laſt anchored 
in nine fathom water, about a league from ſhore. This 
appeared to them as an inlet into the iſland of Timor; 
but they found it was a paſſage between that and ano- 
ther iſland, called Anamabao; ſo they ſtood over, and 
ran the ſhip under the Timor fide of the opening, an- 
choring in 29 fathom half a mile from the ſhore. Not 
long after they ſaw a ſloop coming about a point of the 
iſland to north eaſt, which they found belonged to a 
Dutch fort in Timor, called Concordia; in which was 
the governor with forty ſoldiers. He told the men 
whom the captain ſent to him in the boat, that he was 


ſurpriſed at their coming that way ; neither did he ſeem 


willing they ſhould come near the fort for water. He 
alſo ſaid the natives would kill them if they went aſhore, 
and that he took them for pirates. Captain Dampier 
was not in the leaſt diſcouraged at this news; but the 
next morning he weighed, and ſtood towards the fort. 
On the 2zd he ſent his clerk aſhore in his own pin- 
nace to the governor, to ſatisfy him they were Engliſh- 
men, and in the king's ſhip, and that the captain de- 
fired to ſpeak with him. After ſome deliberation, the 
vernor conſented -that he ſhould come aſhore, and 
kent his lieutenant, with three merchants, and about 
100 natives, to receive him; the clerk acquainted 
him that we wanted water, the governor ſaid we ſhould 
have ſome, if we would ſend our empty caſks in a boat, 
and anchor before the fort, while he ordered ſome 
ſlaves to fill them; but that none of our men ſhould 
come aſhore. In the afternoon the captain ordered 
the boat to be ſent, as he had directed, with an officer, 
and a preſent of ſome Engliſh beer, which the govenor 
refuſed to accept, but ſent off about a ton of water. 
October 6, they failed from this place, and came 
to a Portugueſe ſettlement on the 12th, where they were 
kindly entertained. Afterwards they ſtood round again 
for the fort- of Concordia, from whence the * 
| ent 
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ſent a civil meſſage to captain Dampier, and invited 
him aſhore to dinner. He accordingly went, and there 
found great plenty of very good victuals well dreſſed, 
and ſerved up in filver and China diſhes and plates, 
on a white linen table cloth. 

The iſland of Timor is ſeventy leagues long, and 
fixteen broad. It has no navigable river, nor any har- 
bours, but a pretty even ſhore with ſandy bays, and 
low land for four miles up the country. At the ſouth 
weſt end of Timor lies Anamabao, about ten leagues 
long, and four broad. The Dutch fort called Con- 
cordia, is ſituated on a ſolid rock, cloſe by the ſea; 
on the eaſt fide of it, is a ſmall river of freſh water, 
over which, near the entrance of the fort, is a boarded 
bridge, and. within the walls is a neat little chapel. 
The natives are of a middle ſtature, ftrait-bodied, 
ſmall limbed, long viſaged, hair lank and black, and 

their ſkin tawny. Their houſes are mean, and they 
wear only a cloth about their middle, tho' ſome have 
frontlets of mother of pearl, or thin pieces of gold or 
filver, made of an oval form about the banc of a 

crown piece, curiouſly notched round the edges, five 

of which placed one by another, a little above the eye- 
brows, making à ſufficient guard and ornament. Theſe 
are fo thin, and fo artificially placed upon their fore- 
heads, that they ſeem riveted thereon ; and indeed the 
pearl oyſter-ſhells make a more ſplendid ſhew than the 
gold or filver, They take as many wives as they can 
maintain, and as for religion, they have none. The 
country, take it altogether, is rich and fruitful. They 
have plenty of fruit- trees, and abundance of timber. 
The woods ſwarm with bees, which make vaſt quan- 
tities of Honey and wax. In their plantations they 
have Indian corn, aud rice, They have wild and tame 
beafts innumerable, and fowls in great plenty. The 
mountains and brooks afford a good deal of gold, they 
have alſo much copper. The fea is well ſtocked with 
fiſh, among which the oyſlercrackers are moſt remark - 
able. They feed on ſhell fiſh, having two thick hard 
bones in their throat, with which they break to pieces 
8 Q3 ſuch 
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172 . The Voyages of 1700, 
ſuch ſhell iſh as they feed on. As for ſhell 6h they 
have oyſters of three ſorts; ſome of which are ſo large, 
that four of them will ſerve a meal, they being very 
fat and ſweet, The cockles are as big as a 3 
and very good: beſides theſe, they have crayfiſh, 


ſhrimps, &c. They ſailed from Timor December 12. 


January 14, 1700, they ſaw ſmoke from ſome iſlands 
to the weſt of them, and about ſeven in the afternoon 
came to an anchor in 35. fathom water, two leagues 
from a pretty large iſland. In the morning they weigh- 
ed, and ran within a mile of the ſnore. The next day, 
in the _— {ſeveral canoes came on board with roots 
and fruits, which they bought. This iſland has no 
name in our draughts, but the natives call it Pulo Sa- 
buda, and it is about 3 leagues long, and 2 miles wide, 
of a mm height, and may be ſeen 12 leagues: This 
iſland affords good fruits, and ſome land fow!, there 
are pigeons alſo, and large ſky-coloured birds unknown 
to us. The inhabitants of this iſland differ but little 
from the Mindanayans. They are very poor, wear 
no cloths, but have a clout about their middle They 
continued here till the 2oth, having laid in ſtore 
of ſuch roots and fruits as the iſland afforded. February 


-4, they found themſelves off the north weſt Cape of 


New Guiney, which is by the Dutch called Cape Malo. 
The ſame evening they anchored near a very pleaſant 
iſland, 2 leagues in length, the country high and exceed- 
ingly well covered with wood. Onthis iſland Capt. Dam- 
Pier went aſhore the next morning, drank his majeſty's 
health, and called it king William's iſland. On the 
14th they. found themſelves 6 leagues from the conti- 
nent of New Guiney, which appeared very high, and 


ſaw two headlands, about twenty leagues diſtant from 


each other, lying eaſt and weſt, the laſt of which is 
called the-Cape of Good Hope. Here the variation 
of the compaſs mn, Boy: to the eaſt. On the 15th 


they ſaw an uninhabited iſland, to which they gave the 


name of Providence, which lies at no great diſtance 

from another ſmall iſland mentioned in the Dutch charts 

by the name of William Schovten's iſland. 4 
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On the 16th they croſſed the line, and found the 
variation 6 deg. 26 miu. to the eaſt, and in a few days it 
increaſed to 9. deg. The 25th they ſaw an iſland to the 
ſouth about 15 leagues diftant, ſuppoſing it to be that 
which the Dutch call Wiſhart's Iſland, = finding it 
another place, captain Dampier gave it the name of 
Matthias, being that ſaint's day when they came up 
with it. This iſland is pretty low, and covered with 
wood; the trees are green, large-and tall, as thick as 
they can ſtand one by another ; the length of it is about 
three leagues; at the 8. W. point is another ſmall 
woody iſland, a mile round, and about a mile diſtant 
near a riff of rocks, which he called Squally iſland, on 
account of the tempeſtuous -weather. In order to rid 
themſelves of the dangers they continually experienced 
in ſteering among theſe iſlands, they now reſolved to 
bear away for the continent of New Guiney, which to 
them appeared high and mountainous ; tho” adorned 
with flouriſhing trees. The many large plantations on 
the ſides of the hills, and pieces of cleared land, con- 
vinced them of its being well inhabited. They were 
very defirous of entering into commerce with theſe peo- 
ple, who lay round them in their proes, but they would 
not come near enough to receive any thing from them: 
therefore, they firſt threw out a knife faſtened to a piece 
of board, and a glaſs: bottle corked, with ſome beads 
in it, which they took up, and ſeemed well pleaſed. 
The next day they ſailed out of this bay, and got cloſe 
to a great iſland, where they ſaw men in a bay, out of 
which came three canoes labouring hard to overtake 
them, but could not. However, about eight at night 
there came a canoe cloſe by, and ſeeing no more, they 
ſuffered her to come aboard. She had in her three - 
men who brought off five cocoa nuts, for which they 
gave each of them a knife and a ftring of beads, to en- 
courage them to come off again in the morning. 
March 3, being about 5 leagues to leeward of the 
eat — they ſaw the main land a-head. The next 
lay they had a pleaſant gale, which brought them un- 
and, full of plantations on the ſides of the 
moun- 
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into the ſea, and a bay within, where they were in 
hopes of freſh water, and other proviſions.” Here they 
got ſeven or eight tons of water this day, and the next 
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mountains, and on the ſhores of its bays. - This iſle lies 
in 3 deg. 25 min. ſouth latitude, and on the S. E. 
part of it are three or four more ſmall woody iſlands. 
On the north there is another higher and ſomewhat 
larger than the great iſland above mentioned, which, 
in the Dutch draughts is called Anthony Cave's Iſland. 
As ſoon as they drew near Cave's Ifland, ſome canes 
came about them, and made figns for them to come a- 
ſnore. They endeavoured to anchor, but found no 

ound within a mile of the ſhore. - The current now 

riving to the low iſland, they were followed by a 
canoe from Cave's iſland; and each of the men in it 
had a knife, a looking-glaſs, and a ſtring of beads, 
They then intimated that more cocoa nuts would be very 
acceptable, which inſtantly produced three from their 
boat. They next ſhewed them nutmegs, and the In- 
dians, by figns, let them know that fuch grew on that 
iſland. They ſhewed them gold duſt alſo, which theſe 


ſtrangers knew, and cried out, Manneel! Manneel 
Pointing to the land. Soon after they were gone, two 


more canoes came from the low land to invite them 
thither, The people were black, well ſhaped, luſty 
and tall, with frizzled hair; made the ſame figns of 
friendſhip, and ſeemed to ſpeak the ſame language as 
the other. They ſoon after ſaw another iſland, called 
in the Dutch maps St. John's iſland ; and from hence 
a headland; near which they ſaw neither ſmoke nor 
plantations; and as no Dutch charts give any account 
of this coaſt for ten "leagues, they called it Cape St. 
George; and the bay formed' by the mountain St. 
George's bay. The next morning they ſaw a burning 


mountain up in the country. The day after they paſs. 
ed by the 8. W. Cape of this bay, and coming a- breaſt 


of it, captain Dampier called his officers, and named it 
Orford bay, in honour of his patron Edward Ruſſel earl 
of Orford. Wy 12 9907 

March 14, they ſaw a point which ran. pretty far out 


filled 


ö 
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filled all their caſks. The 18th ſome men went aſhore 
to cut wood, and returned with two boats full the ſame 
day. Soon after the 14 more men with ſome 


Captain William Dampier. 1 7 5 


ofticers aſhore, to ſearch for goats and hogs; of the 
latter they ſhot and brought away nine, in about an 
hour's time; deſiring to —— another trip before night; 
to which the captain conſented, and they returned, to- 
wards the cloſe of the evening, with eight more, and a 
little pig alive. The next morning both the boats went 
again aſhore for more proviſions; but the natives had 
in the night carried every thing of that kind away, and 
the men found nothing but nets and images, which two 
of them brought off in a canoe. In the afternoon the 
captain ſent the canoe to the place from whence they 
brought her, and in her two axes, two hatchets, ſix knives, 
ſix looking-glaſſes, a large bunch of beads, and four 
glaſs bottles. They drew the canoe aſhore, and plac-' 
ing the things to the beſt advantage in her, came off in 
the pinnace, Being now ,well ſtocked with wood and 
water, and good ſtore of hogs, they reſolved to ſail the 
next morning. This place they named Port Mountague, 
in honour of the captain's noble patron. They ſailed 
from hence the 22d of March; and, on the 24th, about 
ten o'clock in the evening, at N. W. by W. there ap- 
peared a large pillar of fire, ſhooting gradually for four 
minutes, ſometimes ſcarce viſible, then riſing gal, 
and blazing as before. They concluded it was ſome 
volcano, and ſteered for it accordingly. - The 25th they 
came within 3 leagues of the iſland, wherein was this 
burning mountain, about two leagues. from the conti- 
nent, and there was a good channel to paſs between 
them; but they kept nearer. the main than the iſland, 
which yomited out fire and ſmoke all night, and at 
each exploſion, they heard a dreadful noiſe, like thun- 
der, which, was repeated every half minute. This 
volcano lies in 5 deg. 33 min. ſouth latitude. ' The eaſt 
part of New Guiney lies four miles to the weſt of this 
tract of land, and tho' in moſt charts they are laid 
down contiguous, they found a large Nane between 
them, calling the N. E. promotory of New Ge 
| ing 
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king William's Cape; and when they had perfe&ly 
diſcovered the iſland, they called it Nova Britannia, 
It lies in 6 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude. Here alſo they 
diſcovered another ifland, about- 12 leagues in length, 
which ti 7 called Sir George Rooke's iſland ; and ſoon 
after another, which they called Crown Iſland; to the 
N. W. of this they ſaw one ſtill larger, and called it 
Sir Robert Rich's Iſle. 46 | 
April 26 they ſaw the ifland of Ceram, then made 
the iſland of Bouro, where they met with a Chineſe 
veſſel. On the 14th, they diſcovered the iſland Miſa- 


comby, on the weſt of which lies Pintare. and imagin- 


Ing there might be a paſſage between this laſt iſland and 
Laubana they lay by till morning. About ten o'clock 
they ſaw the opening, and by the help of a good tide 
got thro' before night, continuing their courſe for 
Timor, and got ſight of it on the 18th of May. June 23, 
hex ſaw the Streights of Sunda, and towards the latter 
end of the ſame month arrived ſafe at Batavia; where 
they ſtaid above three months, and repaired the ſhip, 
October 17, they left Batavia, and arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hope December zo. | 

January 11, 1701, they departed from the Cape, 
and about the end of the month ſaw- abundance of 
weeds, or blubber ſwim by them, but could not tell 
which. It was all of the ſame ſhape and colour, and ſeem- 
ed to be about the breadth of a man's hand, ſpread 
round with branches, with a little knob in the middle, 
about the bigneſs of the end of a man's thumb. They 
were of a duſky colour, and as they ſwam in the water 
looked like jelly. February 2, they anchored in the 
road of St. Helena. On the 21ſt, they made the iſle of 


. Aſcenſion, and anchored the next morning at the north 


ray of a bay, at the diſtance of two miles, to ſtop 1 
eak, which the ſhip had ſprung; but finding it imprac- 
ticable, with the help of a good breeze, they ran into 
ſeven fathom water, and carrying a ſmall anchor aſhore, 
they warped her into three 7 ar Bi and a half; where 


having faſtened her, they made a raft to carry the 


Cheſts, bedding, &c. of, and before eight at night go 
b | mol 
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moſt of them aſhore. Next morning the captain or- 


y dered the ſails to be. unbent, to make tents, and with 
a. the other officers went himſelf aſhore. They had ſent 
1 before a puncheon, and a 36 gallon caſk of water, 
h, with a bag of rice aſhore, for their common uſe ; but 
on great part of it was ſtolen; and many of captain Dam- 


he pier's books and papers were taken away ang,joft. On 
it the 26th, to their great comfort, they found a ſpring 
of freſh water, about eight miles from their tents, be- 
hind a very high mountain, over which they were ob- 
eſe liged to paſs. Now, having very good turtle by their 
la- tents, and good water for fetching, they were by God's 
in- providence, put into a condition of ſubſiſting for ſome 
and time. Next day the captain, with his officers, went 
ock to ſee the watering · place, and were forced to lie by the 
way all night. In the morning early th t thither, 
for ae 4 1 very fine — — Tbs ſide of 
23, 2 mountain; but obſerved that it was very unwholfome 
atter WF living by it, on account of the continual fogs, that 
hovered over the high mountain, which make it fo ex- 
ceſive cold. However, they found near this place, a 
convenient ſhelter for the men in any weather; this 
was a hollow rock, and many of them repaired thi- 
ther. About two miles S. W. from the ſpring, they 
found four ſhrub-trees; on one of theſe, was cut an 
anchor and cable, with the date of the year, viz. 1642. 
Thegoats, land-crabs,” men of war birds and boobies, 
which are here in great plenty, afforded them good 
food, and the air proved exceeding wholeſome. April 3, 
four ſail of ſhips appeared, making towards the iſland. 
They proved to be his majeſty's ſhips the Angleſea, 
Haſtings," and Lizard; with the Canterbury Eaft 
Indiaman. The captain, and 45 of his crew, enbark- 
ed on board the Angleſea: The reſt were diſtributed 
detwixt the other two men of war. f 
After this happy deliverance, they failed hence 
March 8, and arrived at Barbadoes on the Sth of May 
following. Captain Dampier, in order to vindicate his 
character, which he well knew would be impeached 
the unlucky - accident which had befallen him, took — 
aa f 1 fir 
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firſt opportunity of returning to England, and embarked 
on board the Canterbury. In this paſſage he met with 
nothing material. — The only remark we ſhall make 
on this voyage, is, that tho' the gentleman was unfor. 
tunate, yet, may his diſcoveries be of uſe to the world; 
and thoſe who are proper judges of ſuch performances, 
muſt allow, that herein many things are delivered, new 
in themfelves, capable of Ufording great inſtruction to 
ſach as meditate future diſcoveries, and which, in other 
repeats, may be of great utility to the preſent age, and 
to poſterity. ' Again, this voyage is not only a proper 
ſupplement to the former, but alſo a ſafficient voucher 
for the truth of many paſlages therein inſerted, fince 
captain Dampier, verified to the officers, and company, 
in this enterprize, the diſcoveries which he intended, 
and inſiſted to have made when laſt at ſea, and this 
teſtimony of his veracity ought to give à ſanction to 
what ſtill reſts upon his ſingle authorit 7. | 
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Captain William Funnell's voyage round the globe, as 
175 mate to captain Milliam Dampier. 


FT HIS expedition was undertaken in the beginning 
we of the reign of queen Anne, when the Spaniards 
on a ſudden, from being our favourite allies, became 
our enemies, on their creating che duke of Anjou. 
grandſon to Lewis XIV. their ing, This occaſioned 
our merchants, to imagine, that a very beneficial voyage 
might be made in choſe parts, where the Bucaniers had 
ee ſuch vaſt exploits with ſmall ſhips, very 
Ill provided, and entered chearfully on the charges 
neceſſary for that undertaking. For this purpoſe the) 
firſt fitted out two ſhips of 26 guns, and 120 men 
8 aka in the South Seas. Gneof theſe was _ 
the St. George, captain Dampier commander, in w 

Was Mr. William Funnell; the other was named the 


Fame, 
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Fame, John Pulling captain. They both had com- 
miſſions from his royal highneſs prince George of Den- 
mark, then lord high admiral, to proceed againſt the 
French and 1 , on the terms of no purchaſe no 
pay: but a difference ariſing in the Downs between 


| the two captains ; Pulling went away with the Fame, 
among the Canary iſlands, and they never ſet eyes 


of him afterwards. However, before they left Ireland 
another ſhip was ſent after them, called the Cinque- 
Ports Galley, of go tons, and 63 men, Charles Picker. 
ing commander. To the forementioned deſertion the 
misfortunes which attended the voyage were intirely 
owing. How careful therefore ought all ſocieties of 
merchants to be, that enter upon ſuch enterprizes, 
never to join diſcordant tempers! and it ſhould, in all 
theſe caſes, be laid down as a fundamental maxim, that 
the general is always to.be purſued, and the ad- 
vantage of individuals will neceſſarily follow. 

The principal defign of this undertaking, according 
to Mr. Funnell, was, to go to the river Plata, quite 
down to Buenos Ayres, where, as Mr. Dampier aſſerted, 


and if they there got 600,0001. to return; but if the 

happened to miſcarry, to cruiſe upon the coaſt of 
Peru, for the Baldivia ſhips, which bring gold to Lima; 
and if that proje& failed, to go where captain Dampier 


thought proper: tho', after this, by orders, they were 
to go upon the coaſt-of Mexico, to look for the Ma-. 


villa ſhip, which was reported to be worth fourteen 
millions of pieces of eight. The reaſon they did not 
proceed to Buenos Ayres,' was, becauſe on their ar- 
rival at Madeira, which iſland they reached September 
25, they were informed theſe: galleons had arrived at 
Teneriff before; ſo they did not anchor here, but 
ſtood off-and-on, for the boats which were ſent aſhore 
to bring neceſſaries aboard. This iſland lies in 32 
deg. 20 min. north latitude, and from London 18 deg. 
5 min. weſt longitude, by their obſervation. They de- 
2 September 28, and, on the zoth, ſaw Palma and 
aro, two of the weſtermoſt iſlands of the Canaries; 

R being 


two or three Spaniſh galleons might be eaſily taken ; 
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being in the whole ſeven, and ſo called from Canaria, 
the chief; then made the beſt of their way for the Cape 
de Verde iſlands. May 6, they had fight of the iſland 
of Mayo, lying in 15 deg. 10 min. north latitude, but 
could not get their boats aſhore for ſalt. October), 
they ood away for St. Jago, and came to an anchor, at 
noon, in Prior bay. Tho” this is eſteemed the moſt 
plentiful of all the Cape de Verde iſlands, and there is 
good water, yet it is very troubleſome fetching, and 
wood 1s dear. 
The natives were formerly -Portugueſe, tranſported 
for theft, and other infamous crimes ; but now are 
chiefly black, by reaſon of their converſe with the 
women ſlaves, which are Guiney negroes. But tho' 
their complexion is altered, they retain their vices, 
thieving being their. ſole ſtudy. They will take your 
hat from your head at noon day, in the midſt of com- 
_ Pany ; and if you permit them to take off your good:, 
5 4 you have theirs in exchange, they are certainly 
Joſt. Here the captain and firſt lieutenant having ſome 
words, the latter was turned aſhore, with his cheſt, 
| cloaths, and ſervant, ſorely againſt his will. | 
| November 2, they paſſed the equator, and ſaw abun- 
dance of flying fiſh. On the 8th they found the varia- 
tion 5 deg. 20 min. eaſterly, and the latitude 10 de- 
grees 20 min. ſouth from the iſle of St. Jago. The 
Jouth winds blow here in guſts ; tis ſafeſt therefore, 
to lay the beſt anchor to the ſouth, and all are little 
Faongh ſometimes. The iſlands produce nothing but 
wood; but have a vaſt many of that kind of ſea tow), 
Which the ſailors call boobies, * them. The booby 
is much about the ſize of a duck, of which ſome are 
white, others grey; they have a web foot, and feed 
upon flying fiſh. If they are not well ſalted be- 
fore you eat them, they are apt to cauſe ſickneſs 
When they are tired with flying, if you hold out you 
| band they will come and fi upon it, from whence, 
| poſſibly, they have their name. November 24, they 
[ anchored at the Iſle le Grand which is 9 leagues round, 
in 23 deg.. 30 min, ſouth latitude, Here are — 
. | prings 
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ſprings of good water. The foil is black; and init 
are jackals, lions, tygers, &c. which make a hideous 
noiſe in the night; there are alſo ſeveral Indian fruits; 
rum and ſugar, but very dear, on account of ſupply- 
ing the town of St. Paul's with them ; near which, it 
is faid, is a gold mine, the richeſt hitherto known. Here 
our new firſt lieutenant, with eight men, left the ſhip, on 
having ſome words with the captain. Here alſo Mr. 
Charles Pickering, commander of the Cinque-Ports, 
died; and his lieutenant, Mr. Thomas Stradling ſuc- 
ceeded him. Here are various ſorts of fiſh, particularly 
the filver-fſh, which is about twenty inches long, and 
has five ſmall fins on the hinder part of his head, and 
a large one, reaching from them to the tail; one on 
each ſide of the gills, and another reaching from the 
bottom of his belly to the tail, in form of a ha!f-moon. 
December 29, as they ſailed by the iſlands of Sebaldt 
de Weert, a very remarkable bird, about the bigneſs 
of a duck, came off towards them: it is of a fine 
white colour, the bill yellow, above and below which 
are long grey hairs, like whiſkers, and inſtead of fea- 
thers, at the bottom of the eye-lids, he has ſhort, ſtiff, 
black hairs, a 8 e | 

January 4, 1704, t for the South Seas; 
and ways &. 4th of 2 ſaw the iſle of Moucha. 
On the 5th, they found the variation to be 7 deg. 
20min. eaſt. - The 7th, they had ſight of the iſland 
Juan Fernandez, and anchored there on the 1oth, the 
variation being 6 deg. 5 min. eaſt. Here they wooded, 
watered, heeled, and refitted their ſhips, which colt 
them ſome time. February 29, they ſaw a ſail, ſlipped 
their cables, and made the beſt of their way after her; 
and about eleven at night came up cloſe to her, but 
did not engage till next morning at ſun riſe, which was 
March 1. They fought her very hard for ſeven hours, 
when a freſh gale ſpringing up, ſhe ſheered off. She 
proved a French ſhip of 400 tons, and 3o guns, well 
manned. The Cinque-ports fired ten or twelve guns, 
then fell a-ſtern, and never came up again during the 
engagement. Conſidering = would be dangerous _— 
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her go, they were deſirous to have another trial, being 
ſure ſhe would diſcover them to the Spaniards: but 
captain Dampier was againſt it: ſo they agreed to re- 
turn to Juan Fernandez to get their anchor and long 
boats, ſeveral tons of water, and a ton of oil, which 
they had leſt there, with five of captain Stradling's men 
and a great many ſtores. However, after ſome con- 
ſultation, the two captain's thought it not convenient 
to go in; but to make the beſt of their way for the coaſt 
of Peru. March 11, they fell in with it, and on the 14th 
paſſed the port of Copiapo, near which are four or five 
rocks, and within land it is inhabited by Indians, who 
make good wine; here alſo are ſaid to be good meat, 


corn, and other neceſſaries. In this port they load 


wine, gold, and other goods for Coquimbo. They 
would willingly have gone aſhore, but could not for 
want of the boats which they left at Juan Fernandez. 
Having failed by the. three famous ports of Arica, 
Ylo, and Arequipa, March 22, they found themſelves 
off the port of Lima, where they deſcried two ſail of 
ſhips coming into that port. They preſently gave 
chace, and one of them proved to be the ſame they 
fought with off the iſland Juan Fernandez. Having 
had nine men killed, and ſeveral wounded. in the laſt 
diſputæa With her, the men were very eager to revenge 
themſelves upon her for the loſs of their companions, 
and to prevent her getting into Lima to give the Spa- 


niards intelligence: but captain Dampier did not 


think itadviſeable; which proceeding gave great offence 
to moſt of his crew; and bad conſequences would cer- 
tainly have followed, if they had not in a few days after 
taken two very conſiderable prizes; one of -150, the 
other of 200 tons, out of which they took what they 
thought neceſſary, and then diſmiſſed them. On the 


ith, they took, as if ſhe had been ſent on purpoſe for 


their ſervice, a bark of 50 tons, laden with plank and 
cordage, in ſight of the iſland Gallo, towards which 
they ſteered. This iſland lies in 2 deg. 45 min. welt 


- latitude, is two leagues in length, one broad, and five 


from the main 1 When you are at the ſouth, it 
5 a 5 ap- 
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appears like three hammocks, which look like three 
ilands at a diſtance, but from the N. W. it looks 
much like a ſhip under ſail. Here they anchored, a- 
bout two cables length from the ſhore, at the N. W. 
part, In this iſland are ſome wild monkies, abund- 
ance of lizards, and a large kind, called the lion-lizard ; 
one of which they meaſured, that was from the head 
to the end of the tail 3 feet 11 inches, and about as 
thick as a man's arm. He has a comb on the head, like 
a helmet or head piece, to defend it. When he is at- 
tacked, he ſets this comb an end. He has very large 
eyes, a large mouth, and many ſharp, ſmall teeth, full 
of black, yellow, and blue fpots. After ſtaying here 
five days, juſt as they were about to get up their an- 
chors, they ſaw a ſhip ſtanding in for the iſland, which, 
when ſhe drew near, they went out and took She was 
about 50 tons, and commanded by a Meſtizo. On 
board her was a Guernſey man, whom the Spaniards 
took cutting logwood at Campeachy. When they ſailed 
from Gallo, they reſolved to attack the town of Santa 
Maria immediately; but the enemy, having early in- 
telligence, laid ambuſcades, and killed abundance of 
their men; this made them ſick of their attempts aſhore, 
ſo they all came on board; where new difficulties a- 
roſe for the want of proviſions, and five green plan- 
tains boiled, were all that could be ſpared for fix men. 
In this diſtreſs, they ſaw a ſail about 12 o'clock at night, 
which came to anchor pretty near them. They ſoon got 
up their anchor and took her. She, to their great com- 
fort, proved a ſhip of 250 tons, deeply laden with 


flour, ſugar, brandy, wine, and zo tons of marmalade 


of quinces, a conſiderable quantity of ſalt, linen and 
woollen cloth, &c. Our author was put on board the 
prize on behalf of captain Dampier, and the maſter of 
the Cinque-ports, on behalf of captain Stradling. They 
carried the prize into the bay of Panama, — on the 
14th anchored under the iſland of Tobago. Here the 
two captains diſagreed, and parted. | 
June 7, captain Dampier's crew ſaw a ſail, gave 
chace, aud took her; ſhe was of 100 tons, came from 
; 3 Truxillo 
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Truxillo, and was bound to Panama, laden with flour, 
ſugar, and brandy, with ſome bales of wrought filks. 
They took a packet out of her, from the captain of the 
French ſhip, with whom we engaged off the iſland of 
Juan Fernandez; directed to the governor of Panama, 

| in which was the account following. I fought two 

« Engliſh privateers near the iſland Juan Fernandez; 

A e the ſmalleft fired but eight guns, and then fell a- 
5 * ſtern, as he believed, for want of wind, but the large 
4 * one, meaning captain Dampier, fought me broad- 
1 „ fide and broadſide for fix hours or more, and killed 
: * mea great many men; on coming to Lima I ſent 36 

| of my men aſhore, each of whom, had loſt either a 
* e leg, arm, or an eye, and it was a great chance they 
| «did not take me, for at parting we had given our- 

| « ſelves up for loſt, having not men enow left to defend 

1 * ourſelves.” By other letters, they found that theſe two 

i Frenchmen had at fea met with a boat, in which were 

1 an Engliſhman and a dog, this boat belonged to captain 

Stradling, and got looſe from him, as he chaced the 
French ſhip; they were hereby alſo further informed, 
that the French ſhips had taken up the anchor, cables, 
longboat, and all captain Stradling's ſtores, with his 
five'men, and a negroe boy that were left there. They 
likewife had advice, that the Spaniards had fitted out 
two men of war, one of 36 braſs guns 24 pounders, 
the other of 36 and the ſame ſize, to take them. Theſe 
ſhips carried 250 ſeamen, and 150 ſoldiers, and were 
_ cruiſing for them about the point of St. Helena, and 
between the bay of Guiaquil and cape Blanco: ſo they 
were forced to make off with their prize, and anchor 
in Sardinas bay. 

This bay, on the ſea fide, hath 14 or 15 broken 
Pieces of ground of a whitiſh colour; at the north of 
them is the bay, wherein they careened their ſhips, 

| romaged the prize, and watered at a freſh water river, 

| the water of which was as white as milk, and taſted 
very ſtrong of muſk ; cauſed by the number of Aliga- 
tors that ſwim in it. They ſaw many of em, and ſhot 
ſeveral ; one in particular meaſured zo feet long, and 
'% was 
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was as big about as a bullock. This creature is ſcaled 
from head to tail, has a ſet of large ſharp teeth, with 
long claws on his feet, and lives by land as well as 
water. When they lie on land, they look like a great 
tree fallen down, run a great pace, and are ſo ſtrong, 
as to take a horſe or cow, carry it to the water, and 
there devour it. The Indians are not much afraid of 
them, either on land, or in water. On land, they run 
in a circle, and the unweildy monſter, cannot turn his 
body ſo quick. They go likewiſe into the water to 
ſeek them, with a piece of iron like a harpoon at both 
ends, and another piece of iron a-croſs. They hold 
this in the middle, and when the alligators put their 
heads out of the water to bite, they hold out to them 
this piece of iron; which faſtens in their mouth, and 
holds it open like a gag. They are of the oviparous 
kind, and the females lay 100 eggs ata time, about 
the bigneſs of a gooſe's. [une 21, they ſaw a ſail, and 
next day came up with her, She proved the Spaniſh 
man of war of 32 guns, which they fought from 12 till 
night; when, contrary to their expectations, ſne made 
off They now. made for Tacames, deſigning to 
leave the coaſt of Peru ; having weathered point Gallera, 
they anchored in that bay, and ſent a boat on ſhore, 
which brought word they had met with an Indian village, 
containing 5o houſes; but the inhabitants were fled, 
and had left nothing behind them. About ſeven 
leagues to the north, is the bay of St. Mattheo, about 
which the land lies very high; and two leagues up 
the river, are ſeveral villages inhabited by Indians, who, 
when the Spaniards come hither, furniſh them with 
cocoas, plantains, bananas, and other-fruits, For the 
reader's information, it may not be improper to give a 
deſcription of the two latter in this place, the cocoas 
having been before deſcribed. The plantain-tree is a- 
bout 14 feet high, and four round, the leaves about 
nine inches long, and two broad; the fruit grows at 
the bottom of the leaf, upon a great ſtalk in a cod; 8 
inches long, of a fine yellow colour, often ſpeckled 
with red. This being taken off, the inſide is * 

| ut 
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but the plantain itſelf is yellow as butter, and ſoft as a 
ripe pear; there grow fifty or ſixty ſometimes on a 
ſtalk, and five or fix ſtalks upon a tree. They are very 
od food, and there are plenty of them both in the 
aſt and Weſt Indies. The banana-tree is much the 
ſame, only the fruit is not ſo long as the plantain, they 
being about eight, and the banana not above ſix inches 
long; the fruit is extraordinary ſweet and good. July 31, 
they left the bay of Tacames, and carried with them 
a little prize, which they called the dragon, intending 
not to touch any where till they came to the gulph of 
Nicoya. Auguſt 16, they anchored near ſome iſlands, 
called by the Spaniards the Middle Iſlands. Here cap- 
tain Dampier and the carpenter went aſhore in our little 
prize, which we called the 2 up the river Chan- 
gel, and found two canoes haled on land, brought them 
away and caught eight turtles, which they fed upon 
during the time they were abſent; and brought word 
they had found out a ſecure place at the iſland of St. 
Lucas to careen our ſhip. In the mean time the chief 
mate was ſent in the Dragon, with 25 armed men, on 
a cruize; when, after fix days, he returned with a 
Spaniſh bark of about 40 tons, in which were a few 
jars of brandy, ſome wine, and ſugar. They took out 
of her powder, ſhot, and other ammunition, with two 
quarter-deck guns. September 2, Mr. Clipperton, our 
chief mate, and captain Dampier, quarrelled, the former 
hereupon drew away 21 of his men, made himſelf ma- 
ſer of the bark, in which was lodged all their ammunition, 
with the beſt part of their proviſions while the ſhip was 
repairing , then got up his anchor, and went without 
the iſlands, ſending word, he would put aſhore the 
ſhot, powder, and other ammunition, in an Indian houſe, 
which he accordingly did, and they ſent the canoes to 
Fetch it on board. * 
- Theſe iſlands are very pleaſant and fruitful, abound- 
ing with fiſh, amphibious creatures, and various kinds 
off birds ; of the latter the moſt remarkable are the mac- 
caw, whoſe feathers are of all the colours in the rain- 


bow; the carrion crow, as the people call it, bet 
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for what reaſon, no one knows, being as big as a ſmall 
turkey, and in all reſpects like one; the 33 al- 
moſt as big as a ſwan, its colour whitiſh, only the 
tips of the wings are brown, the bill twenty inches 
long, with a large crop joining to the lower part of it, 
hanging down to the throat, like a bag or ſatchel; of 
a largeneſs almoſt beyond credit; into which the re- 
ceives her prey of ſhell- fiſn, there retains them till di- 
geſted, then vomits them up, and picks out the meat. 
As for making à hole in their breaſt to feed their young 
with their blood, ſays our author, I don't believe it, 
having never ſaw any ſuch thing, tho' I have ſeen thou- 
ſands Pothold and young, and have eaten many of them: 

they taſte fiſhy, have web feet like ducks, but com- 
monly rooſt on rocks, or trees, and always fit with their 
bills to the winds, reſting them upon their crop. The 
guana is an amphibious animal, about three feet long, 
very ugly, having great ſharp black ſcales from the 
fore part of the head to the tail; a ſet of ſharp teeth, 
with four large claws on each foot: they commonly 
breed in the roots of old trees, near the water: when 
they are ſtewed with a little ſpice, they make good pot- 
tage, their fleſh looks white, and eats well; but 
if not boiled very much, is dangerous; making people 
ſick, and often throwing them into a fever. Here alſo 


is the pearl oyſter, about the bigneſs of our common 


oyſter, but broader. The pearl lies in the thickeſt 
part: the Spaniards' make ſeveral voyages to Nicoya, 
and to California for them. een Obs 

They failed from the Middle iſland September 23, 
and on the 7th of October were in 13 deg. 7 min. north 
latitude, Where they ſaw the volcano of Guatimala, 
which ſometimes throws out ſtones as big as a houſe, 
with ſuch eruptions of fire, that at the diſtance of two 
leagues, in a ark night, they could ſee to read a letter. 
On the gth, they took a bark of 80 tons, commanded 
by captain Chriſtian Martin, a Spaniard, born at the 


Canaries, but educated in London. He was ſervant 


to captain Eaton, and ſpoke good Engliſh. At this 
time their crew conſiſted of ſixty· four men and * 
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all well, and in high ſpirits. On the 4th of December 
they came into the bay of Nativity, where they took 
a new ſhip of 60 tons, laden with ammunition and mi- 
litary ftores for the Acapulco ſhip, for which the whole 
crew longed for as earneſtly, as if it was only to ſee her, 
and take her, December 6, being off the vulcano of 
Colima, they diſcovered a ſail, and ſoon came up with 
her, gave her a great many broad- ſides, ſhe not being 
prepyresd for them. While they were in this hurry of 
making ready to fight, captain Martin adviſed to lay 
her on board, alledging, if they gave her time to get 
out her guns, ſhe would certainly get the better, and 
ſo it happened; for while they were quarrelling about 


the matter, the enemy got out their lower tier of guns, 


and proved two hard for us, inſomuch as being much 
damaged, a ſignal was made to ſtand off. On this diſap- 
pointment the men grew diſcontented, and inſiſted upon 
going home; ſo they went in ſearch of a proper place 
to water the ſhip and bark, in order to fail for the 
Eaſt Indies. January 5, they met with ſuch a number 
of albicores, that in an hour they caught fixty, from 

o to 90 lb. weight. The albicore is about five feet 
ong, has eleven fins on his- back, a large one near the 
2 and twelve under his belly. It is a very fleſhy 

th, having no bones but the back bone, and very de- 
licious eating. Hereupon they ſailed to the gulph of 
Amapalla to water, where they came to an anchor the 
26th. Here a new revolution happened, thirty ſeven 


of the men, with our author, went aboard the bark; 


and thirty agreed to ſtay with captain Dampier. On the 
26th, all the proviſions that were left were equally di- 
vided, and to the bark were aſſigned four pieces of can- 
non, with a proper proportion of arms and ammunition. 


he next care was water, with this view they landed on 


the iſland of Conchagua, where they found a large plan- 

tain walk, cut down a ſufficient quantity, and returned 

on board the next day. While captain Funnel}, with 

his crew, were watering the bark, captain Dampier 

was buſied in refitting his ſhip, when two more of his 

men went over to captain Funnell; ſo that Dam mw 
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had only 28 men and boys, moſt of them land men. 


Febuary 1, the bark left Amapalla, and the St. George 


at anchor there; while our author, in his bark of 70 
tons, and bat two maſts, without boat, carpenter, or 
doctor, proceeded to India; and ſurely a bolder deſign, 
all circumſtances conſidered, was never attempted b 

ſuch a handful of men, which nothing but the deſire 
of ſeeing their own country again could have ſup- 
ported them under. February 2, they had fine weather, 
and caught abundance of yellow-tails, which came 
ſwimming about the veſſel. This fiſh is about four feet 
long, has 66 fins, .a large head, a great eye, and a 


yellow tail, balf-mooned, from which they have their 


name. From the zd to the laſt of February they lived 
intirely upon plantains. The beginning of April, they 
were forced to have recourſe to flour, each man havin 
only half a pound weighed out for a day's ſubſiſtance, 
which was white and fine a few days before, but now 
full of maggots, ſpiders, and other vermin. Some little 
occaſional aſſiſtances they met with in this tedious courſe 
ſuch as dolphins, boobies, noddies, &c. In this mi- 
ſerable condition, they paſſed ten weeks. April 11, 
in the morning, they ſaw the iſland of Magon, and 
when they came within a mile of it, ſeveral fiſhing» 
boats came to them with figs, eggs, plantains, pota- 
toes, &c. the men in the boats were large-limbed, tall, 
and of a ſwarthy complexion, ſtark naked, with long 
black hair reaching to the middle. This iſland lies in 
13 deg. north latitude, 'The boats theſe fiſhermen came 
on board in, are forty feet in length, eighteen inches 
broad aloft, and three below; they are very conye- 
nient, and ſo ingenious, we can build nothing like 
them, May 5, about ten in the morning, they were 
all ſenſible of an odoriferous ſmell ; upon this they 
began to ſearch their charts, imagining they were near 
land, but found none laid down in theſe parts. The 
ſame day they caught two bonitos, which made a good 
meal for all the ſhip's company. They are about three 
teet long, and two round the body. About noon, they 
ſaw three low iſlands, affording a beautiful * 
1 | I ca. 
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ſea. The eaſtermoſt * in 42 min. north latitude. 
The 7th, about day: break, they found themſelves upon 
a great ledge of rocks near the northermoſt iſland, 
which, on account of their eſcape, they called the 
Iſland of Deceit. They ſtood in for the moſt weſterly 
iſland, which is the biggeſt of the three, and, as they 
drew nearer. to it, forty or fifty of their flying proes 
came off with 450 men, about ten in each, and they 
diſcerned numbers of people on ſhore. They called 
to the flying proes to come near them, but they refuſed. 
At length, by beckoning ſeveral times, one of them 
ventured within a ſhip's length. In her were ten men, 
and in the midſt an old man, of a grave but pleaſant 
aſpect, who on his head had a four-corner'd cap with- 
out a crown. As to the reſt, they were quite naked. 
On their firſt coming they ſung a ſong, which laſted 
an hour; they could not underſtand the words, but 
thought the tune very pretty. When this ſong was 
over, they came to the ſide of the veſſel and ſung ano- 
ther. Tben they put themſelves in a praying poſture, 
-and made ſeveral bows and cringes, -according to the 
cuſtom of their country. Then one of the men in the 
boat having a ſore leg, held it up, and by the ſigns he 
made, they underſtood he have them cure it. 
They probably having ſeen no white men before, ſeem- 
ed to imagine the Engliſh were not mortals. Now 
they poured ſome water into a glaſs, and pointing to 
their mouths, ſhewed they wanted victuals and drink, 
at which they ſhook their heads by way of denial. 
But ſeeing us ſtill coming nearer the iſland, one of them, 
ſays our author, blowed a horn, at the noiſe of which, 
all the other boats came round the ſhip ; we believing 
they would board us, fired a gun over their heads, at 
which they ſeemed amazed, and drew back, threaten- 
ing us at a diſtance, So finding there was no good to 
be done here, they reſolved to leave the place, and cal- 
led this. the Iſland of Diſappointment. 5 
May 8, in the morning, they ſaw the coaſt of New 
. Guiney, diſtant about eighteen leagues, and here wy 
had leiſure to conſider this part of that country wi 
Fe f attention 
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attention. Soon after they ſaw part of the great iſland 
of Gilolo, deſigning to paſs between that and the coaſt 
of Guiney, for the Eaſt Indies. On the 12th,” about 
eight in the morning, they ſhot thro' two headlands, 
diſtant from each other about two miles, and got thro" 
about noon. 'This paſſage was about ſeven leagues 
long, and three miles broad. This they called St. 
yu Streight, after the name of their ſhip, and be- 
ieved they were the firſt Europeans that ever paſſed it. 
At this time an Indian proe came aboard them, in 
which was a freeman of Amboyna. They acquainted 
him with their diſtreſs, having nothing to eat but flour 
and water. He bid them go to the iſland of Manipa, and 
he would be their pilot, where they might have rice 
enough for. money to laſt them to Batavia. Here th 
anchored about twelve the ſame night; when the Dut 
pilot ſent the governor an account of their wants. The 


23d, a Dutch corporal with two ſoldiers came on board, 


telling them from the governor, that no ſhips but ſuch 
a3 belonged to the Dutch Eaſt India company ſhould 
have any proviſions there; but that they muſt go to Am- 
boyna. The iſland of Manipa lies in 3 deg. 25 min. 
ſouth latitude: on it grows vaſt plenty of cloves 
and rice, which they ſend to Amboyna. It is governed 
by.a Dutch ſerjeant, three corporals, with a maſter 
gunner, and has a ſmall fort of fix guns to the ſouth 
weſt. The inhabitants are fiſhermen, and catch abun- 
dance of fiſh, not only for their own uſe, but to ſupply 

Aſter this unexpected diſappointment, they made = 
diviſion of all their proviſions, which amounted to 6 1b. 
3 quarters of. flour, and five pounds of bran per man ; 


and on the 28th at noon, they came juſt off the harbour of 
Amboyna, which they thought a great happineſs ; tho? 


they had cauſe afterwards to look upon it as their great- 
eſt misfortune. So vain are the hopes of 8 apt 
ae we to covet. what tends to our own deſtruction! 
Here they met with two ſhips laden with cloves for 
Batavia. The captain of one of them came aboard, 
and took the journal of * voyage, promiſing to re- 
= turn 
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turn it when they came to Batavia. That night they 
ſtood into the harbour; and, the next morning, two 
Dutch orambies rowed by forty men, with the fiſcal, 
ſecretary, and ſeveral Dutch gentlemen, came on board, 
took poſſeſſion of their ts nailed up their cheſts, 
and on the 3 iſt in the evening they were all ſent aſhore, 
and confined *in two rooms near the Stadthouſe, and 
their goods and veſſel were ſoon after ſold at a public 
ſale. They were here obliged to buy their victuals of 
the keeper, who made them pay a Spaniſh dollar, worth 
| five ſhillings and a penny, for as much meat, as, if 
they had their liberty, might have been bought for five 
pence. The iſland of Amboyna, ſo infamous for the 
cruelties formerly committed there by the Dutch upon 
the Engliſh, is from north weſt to ſouth weſt twelve 
leagues. It is high and mountainous ; but the valleys 
are fertile, the ſoil is black, and the ſurface affords ſalt 
petre ; the middle of it lies in 3 deg. 4 min. ſouth. The 
inhabitants are Malayans of a middle ſize, and tawny. 
The women are brighter, with black hair that reaches 
down to the calves of their legs; their faces are round, 
and their features ſmall. They wear a linen waiſt- 
coat, which reaches below their breaſts, and about their 
middle a piece of cloth four yards wide, and a yard 
deep; this they roll about them, and it ſerves for a 
petticoat. None of theſe natives are allowed to wear 
a hat except their king. The Dutch have here a ſtrong 
caſtle, mounted with ſix guns, beſides other fortifica- 
tions about the iſland. Near the caſtle is a town, of 
about 100 Dutch houſes, built of brick and ſtone, but 
low. While they were here was an earthquake, which 
laſted two days, by which ſeveral houſes and families 
were ſwallowed up. The Malayan women are report- 
ed to be great whores, of which they are not aſhamed. 
They are often married at nine years old, and have 
children at ten and eleven. The iſland is governed 
by a council, conſiſting of five perſons, namely the 
governor, the chief merchant, the Malayan king, and 
the fiſcal, who is in the nature of a judge. Thoſe who 
live by the ſea fide are under the Dutch -gove! - 
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but thoſe who live in the country, called the Hill Ma. 


ö layans, are Mahometans, always at war with the Dutch, 
; and never give any quarter. When they take a Dutch- 
R man priſoner, they keep him, and put him into a jail 


for five days, without victuals or drink, and then bring- 
ing him out, firſt rip ap his belly with a knife, and take 


d out his heart, at which there is great rejoicing, then 
ic cut off his head, and embalm it with ſpice to keep, leav- 
of ing his body to be devoured by birds and beaſts of prey, 
th To retaliate this uſage, the Dutch, when they take any 
if of the Malayans, load them with many irons; and la 


them in a dungeon, where having lain ſome time, the 


ſon again for a further time; at laſt, bring them out 
and rack them to death. If they are found guilty of 
theft, they often cut off their nofes and ears, then put 
an iron chain about their legs, and make them ſlaves 
for life. Of thefe poor wretches, while they ſtaid, 
there were near 500 employed in honing ſtone, and 
ſawing timber, carrying burdens, or other 

chief products of this iſland are cloves, a few nutmegs, 


ginger, 'rattans, and canes. The clove tree has but a 


high. The branches are ſmall, the leaves about five 
inches long, and two broad, which, if you rub between 
your fingers, ſmell ftrong, but otherwiſe have no ſmell 
at all. The cloves grow at the tip of the branches, 
ten or twelve in a cluſter, being white firſt, then green, 
and when ripe of a dark copper colour. To gather 
them, they ſpread ſheets under the tree at ſome diffance, 
then ſhake it, and thoſe which are ripe fall down ; the 
reſt are left upon the tree a week longer ; this method 
is repeated four or five times, till the trees are cleared. 
Theſe trees bear ſixty or ſeventy pounds twice in ayear, 
viz. in October, and February. Thoſe which are ripe 
in October, are called the winter cloves, and not ſo 
good as the other ; theſe they uſually preſerve, and 
put them into ſmall jars, holding about a quart, to be 
tranſported to many parts of the world : thoſe that are 
npein February they call the ſummer cloves, which are 
8. 2 
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cut off their ears and noſes, and then ſend them to pri- 


abour. The 


ender body, but is from twelve to thirty and forty feet 
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by much the ſtrongeſt. Here are a few nutmeg trees, 


which are much like the peach ; but they grow chiefly 


at the iſland of Banda; from whence two or three ſhip- 


loads are exported every year. It is alſo reported, that 


in this iſland there are ſome gold mines. One of the 
Malayans, ſays our author, ſhewed me ſome of the 
ore, which he told me was taken out of them, but this 
is a great ſecret, and if the Dutch ſhould know it, 
he ſaid, I ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed ; for they keep 
it, as much as they can, from the knowledge of the 
Europeans. Of beaſts, here are beeves, hogs, wild 
deer, &. Of fowls, here are various kinds, the cro. 
cadore, the caſſawaris, the bird of Paradiſe, &c. The 
crocadore is of different ſizes, ſome as large as hens, 
and others no bigger than pigeons ; all their feathers 
are alike white, excepting = which lies cloſe in 
a dent on the head, and is not to be ſeen but when they 
are frighted, then they ſet it up an end, and it ſpreads 
like a fan, being always either red or yellow. The 
fleſh and legs of this bird are very black, and ſmell 
ſweet, and when they fly about the woods, they cry 


cCrocadore, crocadore. The caflawaris is about the 


bigneſs of a Virginia turky, and has a head like them, 
with a hairy beard upon his breaſt before. His legs 
are as thick as a man's wriſt, with five great claws on 
each foot; he has a high round back, on which are 
long hairs inſtead of feathers, and the ſame on the 


pinions of his wings It lays an egg ſo large, that the 
ſhell of it will contain a pint, is pretty thick, and ſpot- 


ted with green and white, looking exactly like China 
ware; this bird is very good eating. The birds of 
Paradiſe are about the fize of pigeons, and are never 
found or ſeen alive, nor is it known from whence they 
come, Here they ſaw ſeveral of them embalmed, 


Which are ſent, as curiofities, to many diſtant countries, 


In the months of February and March, they reſort to 
the places where the nutmegs grow, particularly to 
Banda, and this iſland, where they eat of the outward 
rind of the nut, after which, they fall down dead 
drunk, and ſwarms of ants gather about them, feed 

| upon 
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upon them, and kill them. Of fiſh here are plenty; 
but the moſt noted is the ſea-porcupine, about three 
feet long, and: three and a half round. It has a 
very large eye, two fins on the back, and two on each 
ſide near the gills, very full of ſharp-pointed quills, 
from whence its name. There is no anchoring about 
this iſland, but in the common harbour, except in the 
Ley, which is at the weſt end, running up a great way, - 
and almoſt dividing it in two; at the entrance of which, 
to the eaſt, is a ſmall fortification of fix guns, and cloſe 
toit 20 fathom water ; about a league farther up is the 
harbour, under the command of their great caſtle, 
which ever fince the bloody maſſacre of the Engliſh has 
been called the caſtle of Victoria: about two leagues 
farther to the north, is the place where the Engliſh had 
formerly a factory, and the hole into which they were 
thrown,” after they had been inhumanly murdered 
by the Dutch; we expecting the ſame fate. During 
their ſtay here, they were ſo plagued with Moſkitoes, 
which are a kind of gnats, that they were forced to put 
themſelves into a bag before they could get any reſt. 
They remained here from May 31, to September 14, 
1705, when three of the company's ſloops, laden with 
cloves: for Batavia, were ready to ſail, and twenty five 
of them were put aboard. September 28, our author, 
with four more men, were ſent in a Chineſe veſſel after 
yy ; what became of the five remaining they never 


On the 21ſt of October they entered the harbour of 
Batavia, and as ſoon as they landed were ſent to the 
reſt of their companions, who were ftill in cuſtody. 
Soon after, the major of the caſtle demanded an account 
of the loſſes they had ſaſtained at Amboyna, that the go- 
vernor might make them ſatisfaftion : accordingly every 
private man drew out his bill, and the major carried 
them to the governor, who returned for anſwer, they 
ſhould” all ſoon be ſet at liberty. October 27, they 
were ſent for to the fort, and moſt of their ready money 
was repaid, bat for their goods, loſs of time, and im- 
priſonment, they could have no ſatisfaction; only the 
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told them, he had delivered all that the 
governor of Amboyna had ſent him; that he knew of 
nothing more, and they were now at liberty to go 
where they pleaſed. In the ſpace of ſeven weeks that 
our author remained here, he made the obſervations 
following. Batavia, ſays he, is the chief place the 
Dutch have in India, to which all their eaſtern pro- 
ducts are ſent by ſhipping. The inhabitants are of 
various nations, Dutch, * Chineſe, Perſi- 
ans, and negroes; but the natives are Malayans. They 
are under the Dutch government, who have here a fine 
large town, with ſeveral ſtately houſes, built after the 
European faſhion, and 7 churches. It is well walled, 
and moted round, and the walls are abundantly provid- 
ed with cannon. In the middle of the town, in a ſpa. 
cious ſquare, ſtands the ſtadthouſe, wherein all public 
buſineſs is tranſacted. The town, &c. is governed 
by one of the ſtates of Holland, who has the title of 
eneral of India, and has under him 12 rads;'or ſuch 
as have formerly been chief governors of their ſeveral 
ſettlements in India. The towns divided by canals, over 
which there are bridges and boombs laid acroſs to pre- 
vent boats coming in after ſun-ſet. Their fruits here 
are oranges, lemons, pomegranates, mangaſtans, and 
rumboſtans. The mangaſtan is about the ſize of a 
golden runnet ; the outer rind is like that of a pome- 
granate, tho* ſomewhat darker, but the inſide is very 
white, and lies in cloves like garlick, of which there 
are 5 or 6 generally in each, very juicy, and under 
them a ſmall black ſtone. Fhe Bumboſtan is about the 
ſize of a walnut, when the green huſk is taken off; of a 
deep red, full of little knobs of the ſame colour. Within 
this lies the fruit, which reſembles a white jelly. It is 
exceeding delicious, and if you eat of it voraciouſſy, it 
does you no harm, provided you ſwallow the fone 
with it. The wind and weather are here very regular. 
In the eaſtern monſoon the land winds blow S. E. and 
the ſea winds N. E. The chief produce of the place is 
pper, of which they export vaſt quantities. All a- 
ng the iſland of Java, from Madura to Batavia, 1 
rom 
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from rocks, and has a fine ouſy ſoil, affording vaſt 
uantities of rice, with which they ſupply all their out- 


actories, as alſo very good plank for ſhip-building. - 


September 2, they had notice, that if they deſired to 
return to England, they muſt immediately repair on 
board the Dutch Eaſt India fleet; which they all did. 
On the zd of February 1706, they arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, of which we have before given a full 
deſcription. They were now to continue their voyage 
to Europe, and met with nothing material till the 1oth 
of Auguſt. When two of the Engliſh ſhips that bore them 
company fell a- ſtern, left the fleet, and put into St. He- 
lena, where, ſays captain Funnell, as I was afterwards 
informed, they were taken out of the road by the French. 

St. Helena is about nine leagues long, but not quite 
ſo much broad, lying in 16 deg. ſouth latitude, about 

oo leagues from the continent of Africa. Next to the 
— it is almoſt every where ſurrounded with rocks, 
there being but one place for landing. Within there are 
mountains, but moſt of them covered with wholeſome 
herbs and plants, and the valleys produce whatever is 
brought from other and planted here, in great 
perfection. It would certainly be one of the moſt de- 
lightful ſpots upon the globe, if it-was ſomewhat larger, 
lay nearer the continent, or was more frequented; which 
it would ſoon be, if the inhabitaats had a free trade; 
but that the Eaſt India company at preſent denies them. 
The air is wholeſom, the freſh water excellent, the fruits 
in the higheſt perfection, and the ſea abounding with 
hh, &c. July 3, they made the iſlands of Fara, and on 
the th met with their convoy: on the 17th they arrived 
lafe at Amſterdam ; and on Auguſt 26, our author, with 
his companions, came happily. to their native country. 


It has been the juſt complaint of thoſe who read-voy-" 


ages, that they are ſometimes left in the dark with re- 
ſpect to material occurrences, when at the ſame time 
they are fully informed as to circumſtances of little con- 
ſequence : and, indeed we have often been ſurpriſed, 
that conſidering the frequent editions which Dampier's 
voyages have paſſed, ſome care was not taken to * 
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ply their deſiciencies, we therefore, having here in. 
formed the reader of that part of theſe tranſactions 
which Mr. Funnell has related, ſhall proceed to give 
him ſatisfaQtion in other particulars. © The reader muſt 
recollect, that on the 19th of May, 1704, captain 
Dampier, in the St. George, left captain Stradling, 
in the Cinque Ports, at King's Iſland, in the bay of 
Panama; from this time, he has heard nothing more 
concerning them; captain Stradling's force was very 
trifling, he therefore, well knowing that he could not 
ſupport himſelf long in the South Seas, made the beſt of 
his way to the iſland of Juan Fernandez, and his ſhip 
and crew were in ſuch a condition when they arrived 
there, that one of his men called Alexander Selkirk, 
choſe rather to ſtay by himſelf on that iſland, than run 
the hazard of returning into the South Seas, by which 
action his great judgment was diſtinguiſhed ; for the 
Cinque Ports actually foundered on the coaſt of Baba. 
cora, and only captain Stradling, with ſeven men, got 
aſhore alive, from whence they were ſent priſoners to 
Lima, where the former was living, at the time cap- 
tain Rogers came into the South Seas; but what became 
of him afterwards, is not known. The next perſon that 
left the famous Dampier, was his mate, Mr. john 


Clipperton, of whom we ſhall: have occaſion to ſpeak 
much eee ee. A. 

But firſt, it will be requiſite to-ſhew what became of 
captain Dampier, after ſo great a part of his ſhip's com- 
pany left him. He had now but 28 men with him, and 
even theſe he prevailed. upon to ſtay, by repreſenting 
to them, there was nothing eaſier than to make their 
fortunes, by ſurpriſing ſome little Spaniſh village, and 
as. they were but few, their ſhares would be more con- 
fiderable. Aſter ſome conſultation they reſolved to at- 
tack Puna,:a hamlet, conſiſting of zo houſes, and a 
ſmall church. Accordingly they landed in the night 
when it was very dark, ſurpriſed the inhabitants in 
their beds, and took poſſeſſion of the place with no loſs. 
After plundering this town, they failed to the iſtand of 
Lobos de la Mar, and took by the way aSpanith oy 
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well laden with proviſions. After ſome conſultation, 
they reſolved to quit their own ſhip, and endeavour in 
this veſſel, to continue their voyage to the Eaſt Indies. 
Hereupon, they left the St. George at anchor under 
this iſland, and then put in practice their former re- 
ſolution, in hopes all their misfortunes would have 
there ended. Inthis, they were again miſtaken; for on 
their 24 in at one of the Dutch ſettlements, their 
bark was ſeized, their goods ſold, and themſelves 
turned looſe into the wide world to ſhift as they could. 
This was the end of captain Dampier's unfortunate ex- 
pedition, who returned naked home, with a me- 
lancholy account of his misfortunes to his owners, 
chiefly owing to his own odd temper, which made 
him fo ſelf-ſufficient and imperious, that none of his of- 
licers cou'd endure him. Yet notwithſtanding all his 
failings, the public expreſſed ſome compaſſion for ſo 
eminent a ſeaman. On his coming home, even in this 
dittreſs, he was introduced to the queen, had the ho- 
nour to kiſs her hand, and to give her ſome account of 
the dangers he had run thro'. The merchants, however, 
were ſo ſenſible of his want of conduct, that they never 
more would truſt him with a command. This, with 
his poverty, brought upon him by his laſt unlucky voy- 
age, obliged him to make the tour of the globe once 
more; in quality of pilot, on board the Duke, com- 
manded by captain Woodes Rogers. 
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- CHAP. xvnl. 

The woyage of captain Waodes Rogers in the Duke, and 
captain Stephen Courtney in the Dutcheſs, round 
the world. | | 


\ HE principal encouragers, and. proprietors of 

1 this expedition, were 20 merchants of Briſtol, 
with ſome - gentlemen of London, who were not 
concerned all the ſhips were at ſea. Their firſt care 
| was 
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was to chuſe proper commanders, in which they were 
very fortunate. Captain Woodes Rogers commanded 
in chief, and captain Stephen Courtney, who contri. 
buted largely towards the expence of the voyage, com. 
manded under him. The next thing was to lay down 
rules for their conduct, and to appoint directors to be 
of the council on board each of the ſhips, in caſe they 
ſhould be ſeparated from one another. 
All things neceſſary being provided, ſays captain 
Rogers, we ſailed for Cork, to make up our number of 
hands. The ſhip which I commanded being called the 
Duke, of zoo tons, 30 guns, and 170 men, with cap. 
tain Dover 2d captain, and z lieutenants, &c. Thie 
Dutcheſs had captain Courtney commander, captain 
Edward Cooke ad captain, and 3 lieutenants, burden 
270; tons, 26 guns, and 151 men. Both ſhips had 
legal commiſſions from Prince George of Denmark, at 
that time lord high admiral of England, to eruize in the 
South Seas againſt her majeſty's enemies, the French 
and Spaniards, and to act jointly as belonging to the 
ſame owners, the Merchants of Briſtol. June 15. 1708, 
we towed. down from Hong- road to King- road, to fit 
our-ſhip, and ſtaid till Auguſt +, then weighed; and on 
the 1th had ſight of the Iriſh ſhore. We ſpent our 
time at Cork till Auguſt 27, in taking in freſh hands, 
and diſcharging ſuch as were unſit for our purpoſe. 
The 28th, we fell down to the Spit-end. While we 
were at Cork our men were daily marrying, tho' they 
expected to {ail every moment. Among the reſt was a 
Dane coupled to an Iriſh woman, by a. Romiſh prieſt, 
without underſtanding. a word of each others language, 
ſo that they were obliged to make uſe of an interpreter ; 
yet this pair ſeemed more concerned at parting than 
any of the reſt. Our number of ſeamen in both ſhips 
was 333, of which at leaſt one third were foreigners. 
Several of the Britiſh ſubjects on board were tinker, 
haymakers, taylors, fidlers, pedlers, &c. one negro, 
and ten boys. With this motley crew we boped to be 
well manned, as ſoon 'as they had learnt the uſe of 
arms, and got their ſea legs. RE: 
| | September 
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September 10, about ſix in the morning, we ſaw a 
1 ſail, and inſtantly gave chace, came up with her about 
£ three in the afternoon, and then ſhe bore down upon 


= us, ſhewing Swediſh colours: I went aboard her in my 
wn val, captain Courtney's boat being juſt before me. 


obe We examined the maſter, ſuſpecting he had contraband 
ods on board. The next morning, after having 
ſtrictly ſearched the ſhip, and finding it difficult to prove 
her a prize, we let her go off. She belonged to Stadt near 
Hamburg, carried 22 guns, and -of about 270 tons, 
While I was on board the Swede our men mutinied, 
their ring-leaders being the boatſwain, and three in- 
ferior officers, who infifted that I and captain Courtney 
had manifeſtly given up their intereft, by letting the 
Swede go without plundering her. On the 14th, our 
inteſtine troubles grew higher, and a ſailor came up to 
me at the ſteerage-door, with the major part of the 
ſhip's company at his heels, demanding the boatſwain 
out of cuſtody. Ideſired to ſpeak with him by himſelf 
on the quarter deck, he came accordingly; here by the 
afiftance of the officers I ſeiſed him, and made one of 
his chief comrades whip him. This method, with o- 
ther different corrections, allayed the tumult. The next 
evening we ſent the boatſwain on board the Crown 
galley in irons, with letters to our owners by the com- 
mander to juſtify our conduct; then diſcharged all the 
priſoners out of irons on their ſubmiſſion, which put the 
crew in exceeding good humour, and they were ex- 
tremely briſk and we, ©. to ſhew their gratitude, 
On the 18th, we faw a ſail right a-head, between 
Fuerteventura and the Grand Canary, which we came 
up with and took, being a ſmall Spaniſh ſhip, bound 
tom Teneriff to Fuerteventura, with men and women 
paſſengers, and laden with ſundry goods. The next 
day we diſpatched the prize's boat witk one of the 
owners agents, a prieſt, and the maſter, to Oratavia to 
treat about ranſoming the veſſel; which they refuſed to 
do for ſome time. Hereupon we reſolved to canno- 


they would not make us amends for our loſs of * 
ay an 


nade the town, and carry off the ſhip and priſoners, if 
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and pay the money demanded; accordingly on the 22d, 
at four in the morning, we ſtood in for ſhore making à 
clear ſhip; but ſoon ſaw a boat coming, with our own- 
ers agent, and Mr, Croſs an Engliſh merchant, bring. 
ing five buts of wine, and other refreſhments. We 1; 
off the town, took the goods out of the prize, and ſold 
her to Mr. Croſs for 450 dollars, putting the priſoners 
aboard her. The zoth, wecame to anchor in the har. 
bour of the iſle of St. Vincent. Here, ſeeing ſeveral 
men aſhore, and knowing the iſland was not inhabited, 
we ſent captain Cooke, in the pinnace armed, to ſee 
what they were, and found them to be Portugueſe, 
come from the iſland of St. Antony to catch tortoiſes, 
who told him we might wood and water here, This 
iſland lies in 16 deg. 55 min. north latitude, and abounds 
with Guiney hens, ſome hogs and goats, and in the 
road are plenty of fiſh. In the woods are ſpiders as 
big as walnuts, and their webs very difficult to break 
thro'. While we lay here new diſorders aroſe amongſt the 
men, concerning the effects taken in the laſt prize; 
for having here an opportunity of buying things, 
every one wiſhed for money to lay out. To put an end 
to ſuch diſturbances for the future, we determined to 
frame ſuch articles, as might inſpire the ſeamen with 
courage and conſtancy, which, tho“ they coſt ſome 
trouble to adjuſt, that was amply compenſated, by 
finding they affeQully anſwered our purpoſe; and that, 
among ſo many people, not one refuſed to comply. 
The articles were, | | 

1. That all plunder taken aboard any prize by either 
ſhip, ſhall be equally divided between the companies of 
both ſhips, according to each man's reſpective whole 
ſhares, as ſhipped by the owners, or their orders. 

2. That what is plunder ſhall be adjudged by the ſu- 
perior officers and agents in both ſhips. _ | 
3. That if any perſon on board either ſhip do con- 
ceal plunder, exceeding the value of a piece of eight, 
during 24 hours after the capture of any prize, he ſhall 
be ſeverely puniſhed, and loſe his ſhare of the plunder. 
The ſame penalty for being drunk in the time of _ 
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or diſobeying the ſuperior officer's command, or conceal- 


ing himſelf, or quitting his poſ in ſea or land ſervice. 

4. If any prize be taken by boarding, then whatſo- 
ever is taken ſhall be every man's own, as follows, viz, 
a ſailor, ten pounds; any officer below a carpenter twenty 
pounds; a mate, gunner, carpenter, boatſwain, forty 
pounds ; a lieutenant or maſter eighty pounds, and the 
captains one hundred pounds each, above the gratuity 
promiſed by the owners to ſuch as ſhall ſignalize them- 
ſelves. s W 

5. Public books of plunder, are to be kept in each 
ſhip, atteſted by officers, and the plunder to be appraiſed 
by the officers choſen, and divided as ſoon as poſſible 
after the capture, every perſon to be ſworn and ſearch- 
ed as they come aboard, by ſuch perſons as ſhall be 


. appointed for that an : the perſon or perſons refu- 


{ing ſhall forfeit their ſhare of the plunder, as above. 

6. In conſideration that captain Rogers and captain 
Courtney, to make both ſhips companies eaſy, have 
given the whole 8 which in all probability 
is the major part, to be divided as aforeſaid, we do 
voluntarily agree, that they ſhall have 5 1. per cent. to 
each of them, over and above their reſpective ſhares, 
in conſideration for what is their. due out of the plun- 
der aforeſaid. 8 

7. That a reward of twenty pieces of eight ſhall be 
given to him who firſt ſees a prize of good value, or 
exceeding 50 tons in burden. | 

8. That ſuch of us as have not already ſigned the 


articles of agreement, indented with the owners, do 


hereby oblige themſelyes to the ſame terms and con- 
ditions-as the reſt of the ſhips companies have done, 
half wages and half ſhares. | 

9. And for the true execution of the above articles, 
according to the intent and meaning thereof, and to 
prevent frauds relating to plunder, we do actually a- 
gree, that four men ſhall be choſen out of the Duke, 
and four men out of the Dutcheſs, two for the ſhips 
company, and two-for the officers of each ſhip, who 
are to receive plunder into _ poſſeſſion, and to ſearch 

| every 
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every man aboard, and coming from each prize; and 
we make this public, to the end that no perſon, either 
officer, or foremaſt - man, may refuſe being ſearched by 
thoſe men choſen for that purpoſe, on penalty of loſing 
their ſhares in the prize and plunder, and undergoing 
ſuch puniſnment as the captain ſhall think proper to 
infli upon them. 

To which articles of agreement we have ſet our 
hands, as our full intent and meaning without any 
compulſion, dated October 7, 1708, figned by the 
officers and men of both ſhips. 

This over, we were under ſome difficulty on another 
account. We had ſent our linguiſt aſhore for refreſh. 
ments, and after ſtaying two days to heel and clean our 
ſhips, our boat returned with nothing but' limes and 
tobacco, bringing no tidings of the linguiſt It was in- 
deed but an indifferent place to leave him, but as he 
diſobeyed orders, and that we might not loſe the ad- 
vantage of the ſeaſon of the year, we reſolved to ſtay 
no longer, and on the 8th gave orders for ſailing. 
November 18, we anchored in eleven fathom water, 
before the iſland of Grande, where new quarrels aroſe, 
and came to ſuch a height on board the Dutcheſs, if 
captain Courtney had not put eight of the ringleaders 
in irons, which frighted the reſt, they very probably 
had ran away with the flip. Nor did this clear them 
of ill humours; for on the 25th, in the afternoon, 
two Iriſh landmen ſtole into the woods, with deſign to 
leave us, tho two ſuch ſparks got away on the 25th 
from the Dutcheſs, and in the night were ſo ſcared with 
tygers, as they thought, tho' in reality they were only 
monkies and baboons, that they jumped into the water, 
| hollowing to the ſhip, till they were fetched aboard 
again. Next morning the watch upon deck ſaw 2 

' Canoe, and called to her to come aboard, but the men 
refuſing. cauſed us to ſend the yawl and pinnace 
after them, imagining that they concealed our run- 
nagates, who were loſt two days before. They 
fired to ſtay her, but the canoe got off the faſter, at 
laſt they wounded-one. of the Indians that rowed jy 
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He that owned and fteered her was a frier, and had 2 
quantity of gold in her, which he got at the mines, as 
we ſuppoled, by confeſſing the ignorant; ſo we took 
the father, his ſlaves, and the gold all on board. The 
next day we met with our two deferters, and put them 
in irons, and the laſt day of this month left the place. 
The iſland Grande is very high, with a little cliff in 
the middle of the higheft land, which is eaſily diſcovered 
at ſea, in a clear day. There is likewiſe a remark- 
able round white rock ſtanding in a ſmall iſland on the 
larboard fide. neareſt to Grande. The iſland is about 
nine leagues long, and all the land you ſee near the 
water. fide is covered with wood. It abounds with 
monkies, and other wild beaſts, has excellent water, 


guavas, growing wild. We got here ſugar and tobacco, 
which they if very dear; ſome fowls and hogs, but 
the latter are ſcarce; beef and mutton are reaſonable 
enough, but no great quantity of theſe are to be had; 
nor have they any bread. We had fine weather, but very 
5 hot. They have a monſter here called Liboya, which 


2 the Portugueſe governor told me is 30 feet long, as big 
| if round as a barrel, and will ſwallow a roebuck at a moutł - 
br! ful. Ty rs are very common here, but not ſo voracious 


ly thoſe in India. The product of Brafil is red wood, 
1 ſugar, gold, tobacco, whale- oil, ſnuff, and other drugs. 
on, 206 2pſons of credit told me the gold mines here 
\ to nccreaſe very faſt, and it is got much eaſier than in any 
oth other try. The Brafilian women are very fruitful, 
8 and have eaſy labours, go into the woods and bring forth 
alone, then waſh themſelves and the child, and return 
home; their huſbands lying abed the firſt 24 hours; 
being nurſed as if they endured the pain, The Topa- 
yars, who inhabit the weſt part of this country, are the 
moſt barbarous of natives, and ſtronger than the 
reſt, they wear little ſhieks thro their cheeks and under 
their lips, are reported to be man-eaters, and uſe poi- 
ſoned darts; they live by hunting and fiſhing, and alter 


and great men are diſtinguiſhed by their long nails and 
. F | ſhaven 


plenty of fire wood, &c. with oranges, lemons, and 


their dwellings according to the ſeafons. Their kings 
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ſhaven crowns. Their prieſts make them believe; that 
the devils come in'the Rare of inſects; they perform 
their diabolical rites in the night, when the women 
make a diſmal howling; they allow poligamy, but 
pumſh adultery with death; when young women are 
marriageable, and courted by nobody, they take them 
to their kings to deflower, which is a great honour, 
We continued -our voyage, coaſting very far ſouth 
during the months of December and January, where we 
endured great cold, which affected our men to ſuch a 
55 that a third part of the ſhips companies fell 
bk. | 
February 1, 1709, we came before the iſland of 
Juan Fernandez, in 34 deg. 10 min. ſouth latitude. 
In the afternoon, we hoifted out our pinnace, and 
captain Dover with the boats crew went aſhore, tho' 
we were four leagues diſtant. When the boat was 
about a league from the iſland they ſaw a light 
aſhore, on ſeeing which, they came back to the ſhips. 
Various were our conjectures about this light; ſome 
imagined they ſaw a fleet of French ſhips at anchor, 
others a Spaniſh garriſon, ſome again a large body of 
Frenchmen,” or a crew of pirates. Such were the 
ſtrange notions our people entertained on the ſight of 
the irs In fhort, we expected an enemy, and ſent 
captain Dover, Mr. Fry, and ſix men armed aſhore, 
The boat did not return, ſo we ſent the pinnace with 
an armed foree, to know the cauſe of the yawl's ſtay ; 
for now we really imagined the Spaniards had a 
garriſon there, and ſeized them. Immediately the 
pinnace returned with abundance of cray-ftſh; and 2 
man cloathed in goat-ſkins, looking wilder than their 
firſt owners. He Rad been on the ifſand four years and 
four months, being left by captain Stradling in the 
Cinque Ports: his name was Alexander Selkirk a Scotſ- 
man, who had been maſter of the aforeſaid ſhip, which 
came here laſt with captain Dampier, who told me, 
that he was the beſt man in her; and I immediately 
agreed with him to be mate of our ſhip: He made 
the fire laſt night when he ſaw our ſhips; judging they 
ki & 7 3434 5 8 : were 
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were Engliſh. While he ſtaid upon this iſland, ſeveral 
ſhips paſted by, but two only came to anchor; and as 
he went to view them, he found they were Spaniards. 
Had they been French he would have ſurrendered him- 
ſelf; but choſe rather to die alone in that iſland, than 
to fall into the hands of the Spaniards. They had 
landed before he diſcovered who they were; and came 
ſo near him, it was with great difficulty he made his 
eſcape; for they not only ſhot at him, but purſued him 
to the woods, where he climbed up a tree, at the root 
of which they made water, and killed ſeveral goats 
in his fight, but ſaw him not. —— He told us, he was 
born at Largo in the county of Fife in Scotland, and 
bred to the ſea from a child; he had with him his 
cloaths and bedding, a firelock, ſome powder, bullets, 
and tobacco; a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a bible, 
ſome practical pieces, his mathematical inſtruments, and 
books, For the firſt eight months, he found himſelf 
much addicted to melancholy, and the terror of being 
left alone in this deſolate place, had like to have thrown . 
him into deſpair. He built two huts of pimento leaves, 
covered them with long graſs, and lined them with 
goats ſkins: when his powder being almoſt ſpent, he got 
hre by rubbing two ſticks of pimento together. His 
two huts were at a diſtance from one another. One 
he made his bed chamber, the other his kitchen. In 
the former of theſe, which was much the largeſt, he 
employed himſelf in reading, ſinging pſalms, and prayers, 
* 10 that, ſays he, I was, in this ſolitude, a better 
* chriſtian than ever before, and I fear, ſhall ever be 
% hereafter.” At firſt he never eat till hunger con- 
ſtrained him, on account of grief, and for want of bread 
and ſalt; nor did he go to bed till he could keep no 
longer awake : the pimento wood ſerved him both for 
hre and candle, and refreſhed him with its grateful 
{mel}, He could get fiſh enough, but durit not eat them 
freſh, becauſe they gave him a looſeneſs, except cray- 
blb, which are here as big as lobſters. Theſe he boiled 
and broiled, as he did his. goats fleſh, of which he 
made good broth, they not being ſo rank as ours. He 

mol Ihe ate tt kept 
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kept an account of 5oo he had killed whilſt here, and 
caught as many more, that he marked in the ear and 
turned up. When his powder became low, he took 
them by ſpeed, for his method of living, with conti. 
nual walking and running, cleared him of all groſs 
humours, and he ran thro' the woods, up the rocks and 
hills with incredible ſwiftneſs, as we perceived when 
we employed him to catch goats for us. We had a 
bull-dog which we ſent with ſeveral of our nimbleſt 
- Tunners to help him; but he tired both dogs and men, 
bringing the goats to us on his ſhoulders. He came 
at laſt to reliſh his viftuals very well without ſalt 

and bread ; and had, in the ſeaſon, plenty of good 

turnips, which were ſown there by captain Dam- 

pier's men, and now overſpread ſome acres. He had 

cabbage enough from the cabbage-trees, and ſeaſoned 

his meat with the fruit of pimento trees, which is the 

ſame as Jamaica pepper. He found here alſo a ſort of 

black pepper, very good to expel wind. He ſoon wore 
out his cloaths and ſhoes by running in the woods, and at 
laſt, being forced to go without, his feet in à little time 
became ſo hard, that he could run any where without 
difficulty ; and it was a long time before he could wear 
any, his feet ſwelling when he put them on. After he 
had got over his melancholy, he at ſome intervals di- 
verted himſelf with,carving his name on the trees, the 
time of his being left, and his continuance there. He 
was at firſt much peſtered with cats and rats, the latter 
of which would gnaw his feet and cloaths when he 
was aſleep; this obliged him to feed the cats with goats 
fleſh, and at length they grew ſo tame, as to lie about 
him in the houſe, and drove away all the rats; he alſo 
brought up ſome young kids tame, and would now and 
then ling and dance with theſe tame creatures for di- 
verſion: ſo that by the bleſſing of heaven, and the 
vigour of youth, being now but thirty years old, he got 
the better of all the inconveniences of ſolitude, and 
began to make himſelf eaſy. When he had worn ou 
his cloaths, he made himſelf a coat and cap of dried 
goats ſkins, which he ſowed together with little Won 
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of the ſame, that he cut with his knife, and his needle 
was a nail: when his knife was worn to the back, he 
made others of old iron hoops, that he found on the 
ſhore, which he thined at one edge, as well as he could, 
and ground them upon ſtones. Having with him 
ſome linen cloth, he made himſelf ſhirts, ſewing 
them with the worſted of his old ſtockings, which he 
unravelled for the purpoſe, and had the laſt on his 
back when we found him. When he came firſt aboard 
he had ſo much forgot his mother tongue, that we could 
hardly underſtand Rim. We offered him a dram, but 
he would not touch it, having drank nothing but water 
all the time he had been there, and it was ſome time 
before he could reliſh our victuals. Pimento trees are here 
plenty, and we ſaw ſome ſixty feet high, and two yards 
thick, the cotton trees are much higher, being near four 
fathom round the body. Here are alſo, as Mr. Selkirk 
informed us, a ſort of black plumbs, very good, but 
hard to come at, growing on the tops of the mountains 
and craggy rocks. The climate is ſo temperate, that 
the trees, herbs, and graſs hold their verdure all the 
year. The winter holds no longer than June and July, 
and is not then ſevere; there being about that time a 
httle ſnow and hail, but often great rains. The ſum- 
mer heat is equally moderate, and there is not much 
thunder or tempeſtuous weather of any ſort. He ſaw 
no. venemous or ſavage creature of any kind, nor any 
kind of beaſts but goats ; the firſt of which were put 
aſhore for breed by Juan Fernandez, who ſettled here 
with a few families, till the Spaniards made themſelves 
maſters of Chili ; this tempted them to quit this iſland, 
judging the continent more profitable. February 3, they 
got a {mith's forge to land, ſet the coopers aſhore, and 
made a little tent for me to have the benefit of the air. 
The Dutcheſs alſo had a tent for her fick men, for 
whom, the late governor never failed to procure two or 
three goats a day ; by which and the help of greens, 
with the wholſome air, they ſoon recovered of the 
ſcurvy. Here we ſpent our time till the roth, in re- 
fitting our ſhips, and taking in wood and water ; 1 
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all the haſte we could, and being unwilling to loſe time ; 
for we had been informed at the Canaries, that five tout 
French ſhips were coming to theſe ſeas. This iſland lies 
in 33 deg. 49 min. ſouth latitude, is high ragged land, 

fix leagues in length, and about three in breadth. 
Nothing farther remarkable happened till the 15th 
of March, when we ſaw a fail, to which the Dutcheſs, 
being neareſt, gave chace, and ſoon took. She was 
a bre veſſe! of 16 tons from Payta, bound to Cheripe 
for flour, with a ſmall ſum of money to purchaſe it; 
the maſter a meſtizo, begot.en between an Indian 
and a Spaniard, and his crew eight men. We enquir. 
ed of em for news. They fared us, that all the 
French ſhips ſailed out of theſe ſeas fix months ago. 
After we had put our men aboard the prize, we halcd 
off cloſe on a wind for Lobos, where there is no com- 
ing in for ſhips, but to the leeward of the iſlands, On 
the eaſt iſland is a round hammock, and behind it a 
ſmall cove, convenient enough for ſhips to careen in, 
There we haled up and fitted up our little frigate. Tye 
ſoil here is a hungry clay, and there is no freſn water 
or green thing on the iſland. Our priſoners told us, 
they expected the widow of the late viceroy of Peru 
would ſhortly embark for Acapulco, with her family 
and riches, and ſtop at Payta to refreſh, or ſail near, as 
uſual, in one of the king's ſhips of 36 guns; and that 
about eight months before, a ſhip with 200, ooo pieces 
of eight, liquors and flour on board, paſſed Payta for 
Acapulco. Upon this, they reſolved to cruiſe at ſome 
diſtance from thence for ſome time and not diſcover 
themfelves. April 1, they took a ſhip of 4300 tons, 
built in the manner of a galleon, laden with dry goods 
and negroes, and the next day took another prize. 
The 12th, it was reſolved in a committee, to ſend the 
Beginning prize into Payta, for fear of being diſcovered, 
and to attempt the town of Guiaquil. The enterprize 
to be carried on under the conduct of the three captains, 
Dover, Rogers, and Courtney. The firſt to command 
a body of 70 marines; the zd a company of officers 
and ſailors of 71, and the zd another body of 73. Cap- 
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tain Dampier, with the artillery, and, for a reſerve, 
22 men; in all 238. Captain Edward Cooke to com- 
mand the Dutcheſs, with 42 men; and captain Fry the 
Duke, with 40 men; total 3zo men; the Blacks, In- 
dians, and priſoners about 266 more. On the 13th, 
we haled in for Cape Blanco, diſtant 10 leagues E. S. E. 
The 15th, in the morning, we ſaw a ſail, after which, 
the Duke's boat commanded by captain Fry, and the 
Dutcheſs's by captain Cooke rowed directly, and kept 
her in play till captain Courtney came up, when ſhe 
ſtruck, and we clapt her on board. This ſhip was about 
270 tons, carried 24 guns, but had only ſix mounted, 
She came from Panama, and was bound to Lima, had 
0 blacks, and many paſſengers, ſome of whom were 
conſiderable merchants of Lima, with a large quantity 
of pearls and bale goods aboard. Captain Cooke re- 
mained in her, ſending the captain and priſoners to the 
other ſhips. This had been a French veſſel. 

The 21ſt, in the morning, we ſent the Beginning a- 
head to point Arena, on the iſland of Puna, for fear of 
danger, where ſhe found only an empty. veſſel, aban- 
doned by the men. All apprehenſions were now re- 
moved, and at five in the afternoon, we rowed for the 
town of Guiaquil, at 11 ſaw a light in it; when we 
came” within'a mile of the place, we heard a centinel 
call to another to bring fire. Finding we were diſco- 
vered, we rowed over to the other fide, right againſt 
the town, and ſaw feveral lights, heard them ring the 
alarm bell, and fire ſeveral volleys, to give notice we 
were come up the river. Hereupon a council was held 
in the ſtern of one of the boats, to reſolve, whether to 
land now, or ſtay till day-break. It was agreed to ſtay 
til it was light, all our forces being not come up. 
When we were all joined, we proceeded up the river, 
and ſent a flag of truce, with the captain of the French - 
built ſnip, the governor of Puna, and another priſoner. 
When the captain came to the mayor of the town, he 
aſked our number, which he was ſo kind as to magnify. 
He anſwered they are boys and not men; to which the 
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captain replied, he would find them men; for the 
fought him very bravely in their open boats; tho' he 
had killed one of the commanders brothers, and wound- 
ed and killed ſome more, for which reaſon he adviſed 
him to agree for the ranſom of the town; for tho' he 
had zooo men, they would not be able to oppoſe them. 
The corregidor, or mayor, anſwered, his horſe was 
ready. The 23d, all the barks being towed up cloſe 
to the-pinnace, lying before the town, they rowed up 
the river, after ſome veſſels, and brought ſix of 'em to 
anchor by our barks, we alſo took poſſeſſion of two 
new ones, of 400 tons each; then went aſhore with a 
flag of truce; and the governor came aboard, to treat 
about the ranſom of the town and ſhips; they could not 
agree, ſo he promiſed to come again in the evening, 
but forfeited his word. The 24th, the governor came 
again, when our officers would have belle him, but he 
inſiſting it was contrary to a flag of truce, they let him 
o, giving him an hour's time to make his men ready. 
ur men landed about four in the afternoon, and at- 
tacked them with ſo much bravery, that the Spaniards 
ran away after the firſt volley, whom they purſued to 
their cannon, which they ſoon gained; then marched 
in a body through both towns, driving the enemy be- 
fore them; placing guards in the three Churches, and 
ſetting fire to five or {ix houſes in the old town. In the 
mean time the Dutcheſs's pinnace, which was com- 
manded by lieutenant Connely, went up the river with 
22 men, and landing at every houſe, took their plate, 
and what elſe of value he could meet with. The 25th, 
we had ſome ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, in which one 
man was wounded, and as we expected to be attack- 
ed, one of our centinels, in the night, ſhot another of 
our men, who was going from his poſt, and would not 
anſwer, tho' he was three times challenged. Some 
more accidents of this nature happened. The after- 
noon was ſpent in carrying off proviſions; and in caſe 
the enemy ſhould advance in the night, the captains 
thought proper to join all their forces at the main guard, 
where we had cannon mounted. 'The 26th, 1 — 
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rs came with a flag of truce about ranſoming the 
town; but could come to no agreement; however this af- 
fair was at length ſettled at 30,000 dollars, and on con- 
dition they ſhould ſend three hoſtages, and we to 
ſtay at Puna till the money was raiſed. The hoſtages 
came, and were put on board, with whom came a boat 
loaden with brandy. We hoiſted a flag of truce, and 
fired a gun, that the people might know all hoſtilities 
ceaſed, and that we had agreed to ſtay for the money, 
The'2gth, having diſcovered a ſail, going up the river, 
we ſent both ſhips boats after her, and about four in the 
afternoon ſhe ſtruck to them. She was a Spaniſh bark 
from Cheripe bound to Guiaquil, with 330 bags of 
meal, 3300 Ib. of ſugar, ſome onions, quince, and 
pomegranates. This, with the fix barks, and the two 
great ſhips ranſomed, with the town of Guiaquil, makes 
14 prizes taken in theſe ſeas, 
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Contract for the ranſom of the town of Guiaquil. 


« Whereas the city of Guiaquil, lately belonging to 
0 « Philip V. king of Spain, is now taken by ſtorm, and 
d in the pofſeſhon of the captains Thomas Dover, 
* « Woodes Rogers, and Stephen Courtney, command- 
d ing a body of her majeſty of Geat Britain's ſubjeQs, 

* we whoſe names are under- written, are content to be- 
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n- * come hoſtages for the ſaid. city, and continue in 
th © cuſtody of the ſaid captains till 30,000 pieces of eight 
te, * ſhall be paid to them for the ranſom of the ſaid city, 
h, « two new ſhips, and fix barks, during which time 


no hoftility is to be committed on either fide, be- 
«* tween this place and Puna, the ſaid ſum to be paid at 
« Puna within fix days from the date hereof and then 
the hoſtages to be diſcharged, and all the priſoners 
to be delivered immediately: otherwiſe the ſaid 
* hoſtages do agree, to remain priſoners till the ſaid 
% fur is diſcharged in any other part of the world: in 
% witnels whereof we have voluntarily ſet our hands 
* this 27th day of April, old ftile, and the 7th of May 
new ftile, in the year of our lord, 170g.” 
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The plunder taken here, beſides the ranſom for the w 


town, was 230 bags of flour, beans, peaſe and rice; ls is 
Jars of oil; 160 jars of other liquor; cordage, iron. bi 
ware and nails a good quantity, a ton of pitch and tar, cb 
four half jars of powder; a quantity of cloathing and an 
neceſſaries; about 1200 * in plate, ear-rings, &c. in 


150 bales of dry 1 a parcel] of guns, 200 uſeleſs al 
Spaniſh arms, and muſquet barrels; a few packs of MW gu 
indico, cocoa, and anotto, with a ton of loaf ſugar, We 
The hoſtages told us, that during the treaty, 80,000 (WE nil 
pieces of eight belonging to the king were ſent out of {Ml lar 
the town, beſides plate, linen, and other things of the 25 
greateſt value. May 2, the laſt day we had agreed o 20 
wait for the money, none came, nor did any boat appear, W ve 
which gave us ſome uneaſineſs; at length, however, tie poi 
boat arrived and brought us 22, ooo pieces of eight; ve f. 
diſpatched her again as ſoon as we had received the WI Th 
money, telling the men we ſhould depart the nem bar 
morning, and would take the hoſtages with us, it they ple 
did not {end the reſt. Nevertheleſs we ſtaid till the 6th, WM Th 


when captain Courtney would ſtay no longer, for fear kin, 
the French and Spaniards ſhould by this time have no- tue 
tice of us at Lima, and fit out a fleet to take us. We pres 
were preparing to ſail, when Mr. Morel, a relation of N 
our priſoners, came on board with 3500 pieces of eight ll ade 
more towards the ranſom. This put us in good hu- Wi Duk 
mour again, and we releaſed all our priſoners, except lign 
the Morels, the three hoſtages, and four more. Thü in v 
. "gentleman had a gold chain, with ſome other things o perl 
value about him, with which he bought our bark the beto 
Beginning, which was now to us uſeleſs. We gave the this 
captain of the French ſhip three negroes, Mr. Morel 24 h 
another, and their wearing apparel to moſt of the priſo- 70. 
ners. Here it may be proper to give the reader a brei with; 
deſcription of the town of Guiaquil, as we found it. ¶ aſhoy 
+ Guaquil conſiſts of two parts, the old and the nei none 
town, in both of which are about 520. houſes, and thai aboa 
towns are joined by a wooden bridge, above half I reſol 
mile in length. It ſtands on low: ground, and is ver off ay 


dirty in winter. They have but ans-regular free 
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which runs along the river-fide to the bridge. Here 
is a handſome parade before the church of St. Jago, 
< but the ſaid church lies in ruins. Here are four other 
churches, viz. St. James, St. Auguſtin, St. Francis, 
and St. Dominic; and before this laſt another parade 
in a ſemicircle. 'They are all decently — with 
altars, pictures, and carved-work; in that of Sc. Au- 
guſtin is an organ. The houſes are built of brick, 
wood, and bamboes ſplit; ſome of them neatly fur- 
niſhed. The moraſs ground about it is full of the 
largeſt toads I ever ſaw, ſays our auchor, ſome of them 
as big as a twopenny loaf in England. There were 
2000 inhabitants of all ſorts. The town is extremely 
yell ſituated for trade, and ſhip-building, lying from 
point Arena 14 leagues, and 7.from Puna, up a large 
river, with many villages and farm-houſes adjacent, 
The water is freſh for four leagues below it; on its 
banks grow mangroves and ſarſaparilla They have 
plenty of beeves, ſheep, goats, hens, and ducks. 
The town 1s governed by a corregidor appointed by the 
king. Their cocoa is ripe, and moſtly gathered be- 
tween June and Auguſt; but their natural fruit is ſome 
green, and ſome ripe all the year. 
May 11, we bore away for the Gallapagos iſlands, in 
a deplorable condition, having above 20 men aboard the 
Duke, and 50 aboard the Dutcheſs, ſeized with a ma- 
lgnant fever, catched, as we ſuppoled, at Guiaquil ; 
in which place, as we were now informed, 10 or 12 
perſons were carried off every day, about a month 
betore we came, by a contagious diſtemper. About 
this time alſo captain Courtney was taken ill, and in 
24 hours after, we had 50 men down ; and our conſort 
70. The 17th we ſaw land, and the next day were 
within 4 leagues of 2 large iſlands. We ſent a boat 
ahore to look for water, who brought us word there was 
none to be found. May 26, captain Dover and I went 
aboard the Dutcheſs, where, after a conſultation, we 
reſolved to run to the iſle of Plata to water, and come 
off again, for fear of two large French ſhips, and a 
dpaniſh man of war, _ we heard were in queſt of 
us, 
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The plunder taken here, beſides the ranſom for the * 
town, was 230 bags of flour, beans, peaſe and rice; Is 7 
Jars of oil; 160 jars of other liquor; cordage, iron. 
ware and nails a good quantity, a ton of pitch and tar; 
four half jars of powder; a quantity of cloathing and 
neceſſaries; about 1200 pound in plate, ear- rings, &c, 
150 bales of dry goods; a parcel of guns, 200 uſele(; 
Spaniſh arms, and muſquet barrels; a few packs of 
indico, cocoa, and anotto, with a ton of loaf ſugar, 
The hoſtages told us, that during the treaty, 80,000 
pieces of eight belonging to the king were ſent out of 
the town, ma * av: linen, and other things of the 
greateſt value. May 2, the laſt day we had agreed to 
wait for the money, none came, nor dig any boat appear, 
which gave us ſome uneaſineſs; at length, however, the 
boat arrived and brought us 22, ooo pieces of eight; ve 
diſpatched her again as ſoon as we had received the 
money, telling the men we ſhould depart the next 
morning, and would take the. hoſtages with us, if they 
did not {end the reſt. Nevertheleſs we ſtaid till the 6th, 
when captain Courtney would ſtay no longer, for fear 
the French and Spaniards ſhould by this time have no- 
tice of us at Lima, and fit out a fleet to take us. We 
-were preparing to ſail, when Mr. Morel, a relation of 
our priſoners, came on board with 3500 pieces of eight 
more towards the ranſom. This put us in good hu- 
mour again, and we releaſed all our priſoners, except 
the Morels, the three hoſtages, and four more. This 
gentleman had a gold chain, with ſome other things of 
value about him, with which he bought our bark the 
Beginning, which was now to us uſeleſs. We gave the 
captain of the French ſhip three negroes, Mr. Morel 
another, and their wearing apparel to moſt of the priſo- 
ners. Here it may be proper to give the reader a bie 

deſcription of the town of Guiaquil, as we found it. 
+ Guaquil conſiſts of two parts, the old and the ne- 
town, in both of which are about 5 do houſes, and the 
towns are joined by a wooden bridge, above halt : 
mile in length. It ſtands on low- ground, and is ven af ag 
dirty in winter. They have but one regular fron Span; 
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which runs along the river- ſide to the bridge. Here 
is a handſome parade before the church of St. Jago, 
but the ſaid church lies in ruins. Here are four other 
churches, viz. St. James, St. Auguſtin, St. Francis, 
and St. Dominic ; and before this laſt —— 
| in a ſemicircle. 'They are all decently adorned with 
altars, pictures, and carved-work ; in that of Sc. Au- 
guſtin is an organ. The houſes are built of brick, 
wood, and bamboes ſplit; ſome of them neatly fur- 
niſhed. The moraſs ground about it is full of the 
largeſt toads I ever ſaw, ſays our auchor, ſome of them 
as big as a twopenny loaf in England. There were 
2000 inhabitants of all ſorts. The town is extremely 
well ſituated for trade, and ſhip-building, lying from 
point Arena 4 leagues, and 7 from Puna, up a large 
river, with many villages and farm-houſes adjacent. 
The water is freſh for four leagues below it; on its 
banks grow mangroves and ſarſaparilla They have 
plenty of beeves, ſheep, goats, hens, and ducks. 
The town 1s governed by a corregidor appointed by the 
king. Their cocoa is ripe, and moſtly gathered be- 
tween June and Auguſt; but their natural fruit is ſome 
green, and ſome ripe all the year. | 
May 11, we bore away for the Gallapagos iſlands, in 
a deplorable condition, having above 20 men aboard the 
Duke, and 50 aboard the Dutcheſs, ſeized with a ma- 
lgnant fever, catched, as we ſuppoled, at Guiaquil ; 
in which place, as we were now informed, 10 or 12 
perſons were carried off every day, about a month 
before we came, by a contagious diſtemper. About 
this time alſo captain Courtney was taken ill, and in 
24 hours after, we had 50 men down; and our conſort 
70. The 17th we ſaw land, and the next day were 
within 4 leagues of 2 large iſlands. We ſent a boat 
aſhore to look for water, who brought us word there was 
none to be found. May 26, captain Dover and I went 
aboard the Dutcheſs, where, after a conſultation, we 
reſolved to run to the iſle of Plata to water, and come 
off again, for fear of two large French ſhips, and a 
dpaniſh man of war, _ we heard were in queſt of 
| us, 
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us. We ſailed on the 27th, and in this courſe the 
Dutcheſs took another prize of about go tons, bound 
from Panama to Guiaquil, called the St. Thomas de 
Villa Nova, Juan Navarro captain. She had about 
forty people aboard, among whom were eleven negroes, 
but few European goods, except ſome iron and cloth. 
June 8, our boats brought in another prize, which 
was a bark of fifteen tons, with ten Spaniards and In. 
dians, and ſome negroes ; no cargo, — a little gold 
duſt, and a gold chain, worth about 500 1. together; 
which we put on board the Dutcheſs; and on the 10th 
we had another conſultation, when it was reſolved to go 
to the iſland Malaga, where was a road to leave our 
ſhips in, while our boats rowed up the river for the 
Id mines of Barbacore; but being informed by the 
Morels, and other priſoners, who had been there, our 
deſign was impracticable, we came back to Gorgona. 
ons 23, we anchored in forty fathom water, and 
reſolved to careen our ſhips, and erected tents for the 
armourer and cooper's crews, as alſo for the ſick ; and 
in fourteen days caulked our ſhips all round, careened, 
rigged, and ſtowed them again, fit for ſea. Our fick 
men's coming aſhore here, and walking about, had fo 
good an effect, that while our ſound men were employ- 
ed in refitting our ſhips, they gathered ftrength enough 
to return to their duty. ä 
While we lay here it was agreed to fit out the Havre 
de Grace prize with 20 guns, and put men out of each 
ſhip aboard her under captain Cooke's command. 
This work employed us from that time to July , when 
ſhe was finiſhed, and we gave her the name of the 
Marquis. 'The next thing of conſequence was to get 
rid of our priſoners, who now became a burden to us, 
and of no uſe; ſo the next day we put 72 of them 
aboard the bark, and in our 2 pinnaces, and ſent them 
to the main; theſe veſſels returned again in the morn- 
ing of the 11th, and brought off ſeven ſmall black 
cattle, 12 hogs, and fix goats, with ſome limes and 
plantains. On the 15th came on board, in a canoe, 
one Michael Kendall a free negro of Jamaica, 2 
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had lived a ſlave for ſome time in the village our men 
plundered, and happening to be out of the way then, 
as ſoon as he had an account of it, ventured his life 
to come to us. The 17th the Morells came aboard 
again, whom we had ſet on ſhore ſeven = before, 
to ranſom what they could of us. We ſold them 
ood bargains, 'tis true, but they ran great hazards 
in trading with us, always truſting us with their perſons 
and money, when we had the effects in our own hands; 
The 18th, a negro belonging to the Dutcheſs, was bit 
by a ſmall brown ſpeckled ſnake, and died in 12 hours. 
There are abundance of fnakes on this iſland, I have 
ſeen ſome as thick as my leg, ſays captain Rogers, 
and above three yards long. The ſame morning the 
Morells went to the main a ſecond time for money: 
_ Auguſt 1, the officers were choſen to appraiſe the 
plunder, and made an end of the clothes the 3d in the 
afternoon, which at a low rate amounted to 400 l. and 
the filver plunder, conſiſting of ſword hilts, ſnuff- boxes, 
buckles, &c. at 48. 6d. per piece of eight, amounted 
to 743 I. 15 s. beſides 3 1b. 12 oz. of gold, in gold 
chains, ſnuff- boxes, ear - rings, &c. Next morning we 
had like to have had a mutiny among our men. The 
ſteward told me they had laſt night made an agree- 
ment, and he heard ſome of the ringleaders ſay, that 
fixty men had already ſigned the paper. Being 1gno- 
rant what this confederacy meant, I ſent for the chief 
officers. into the cabin, ſecured two of the mutineers, 
and ſoon after two more. He who wrote the paper, 
we put in irons : by this time all hands were upon deck, 
and we got the paper from thoſe that were in the cabin. 
The purport of which was, not to take their plunder, 
till they had juſtice done them, as they termed it. 
There being many concerned in this conſpiracy, captain 
Dover and Fry deſired I would diſcharge thoſe in 
confinement, upon begging pardon, and promiſing not 
to be guilty of thoſe things again. On the 7th wy ov | 
the Morells their ſhips and all the goods we- could not 
carry, for what money our agents received of them, 


and agreed for the effects in the bark, and the arrears 
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due for the ranſom of the town of Guiaquil, at 15,060 
pieces of eight, which were brought in 12 days, when 
captain Cooke valued the money now on board for the 
uſe of the company, at 20,0001. 

Auguſt 11 we failed, and as our ſhips were but thinly 
manned, and there was likely to be more action than 
fince we came into theſe ſeas; we muſtered the negroes 
on the 16th on board the Duke, and found them to be 
thirty-five ſtrong fellows, fit for ſervice. When they 
were together, I told them, if they would behave 
bravely and act faithfully, they ſhould have their free. 
dom; on this 32 of them engaged, and deſired to be 
inſtructed in the uſe of arms. Hereupon I made Mi- 
Chael Kendall their leader. To confirm their contract, 
I made them drink a dram all round to our good ſuc. 
ceſs, and gave them bays for cloaths. The next morn- 
ing we ſaw a fail, both the Dutcheſs and we gave 
Chace, and took her in an hour's time. She was a 
veſſel of ſeventy tons, and had in her 24 negroes, men, 
women, and children. Now we ſtood over to the bay 
of Jecames, where the Indians are free, and, by the 
aſſiſtance of a prieſt, entered on trade with them, and 
got proviſions at an eaſy rate. September 1, we ſailed 
from hence, and on the 6th made one of the Galla- 
pagos iſlands. The next day captain Dover and Mr. 
Glendall went aſhore in the pinnaces. The Dutcheſs's 
pinnace returned very ſoon, laden with turtles. In the 
interim we came to an anchor about half a mile from 
ſhore. The 12th I ſent to the Dutcheſs, to know how 
they were ſtocked with turtle, who ſent word they had 
about 150. Some of the largeſt of the land-turtles are 
100 pounds weight, and thoſe of the ſea 400. They 
are the uglieſt creatures in nature. The ſhell not un- 
like the top of an old hackney coach, as black as jet. 
The legs and neck are long, and about the thickneſs of 
a man's wriſt, they have clubbed feet like the elephant, 
with five thick nails on the fore-feet, and four behind; 
the head Tmall, like a ſnake, and they look old and 
black. When firſt ſurpriſed they ſhrink their head, 
neck, and legs under the ſhell. | SY 
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October 1, we made the main land of Mexico, which 
when captain Dampier ſaw, he declared it was in 
the neighbourhood of this place, he attacked the leſſer 
Manilla ſhip in the St. George. Here the men began 
to relapſe, and two of them fell down on the deck, 
but were recovered by being blooded. The next day 
we came to Cape Corientes, and now our chief buſi- 
neſs was to find the iſlands named Tres Marias. The 
next morning we diſcovered 2 iſlands, and on the 6th 
ſent lieutenant Fry aſhore in the pinnace to ſeek for a 
good road, or conveniency for us to recruit ; he re- 
turning, told us, there was bad anchorage, no freſh 
water, nor any thing elſe but wood. We haled on the 
wind for the ſecond iſland, which captain Dampier 
remembered he was at, when he ſailed with captain 
Swan, and found water; and as we wooded, watered, 
and got freſh proviſions at theſe places, very little 
known, I ſhall deſcribe them. Theſe iſlands, called 
Tres Marias, lie north weſt in a row, about four 
leagues aſunder ; they are all high ground, and full of 
trees, in which are abundance of different kinds of 
parrots, pigeons, and other birds, of which we killed 
numbers; alſo excellent hares, but leſs than ours. 
We ſaw a vaſt quantity of guanas, and ſome raccoons; 
the latter barked like a dog, and ſnarled alſo, but were 
eaſily kept off with a ſtick. 

November 1, we ſaw high land, which proved to 
be the point of California, called Cape St. Lucas. On 
the 16th the bark was ſent to look for water on the 
main, and returning next morning, they ſaid they 
had ſeen wild Indians, who paddled to them on bark- 
logs : they were afraid to come near our people at firſt ; 
but at laſt we prevailed upon them to accept a knife 
and ſome bays, for which they gave us 2 bladders of 
water, a couple of live foxes, and a deer-ſkin. We 
diſpatched the bark and boat a ſecond time with trifles, 
in hopes of getting ſome refreſhment; and on the 
18th before fan-ſer ſaw our bark near the ſhore ; and 
having little. wind ſhe drove moſt part of the night 
to be near us. In the morning we ſent our Pe, 
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and brought the men aboard, who told us, their new 


acquaintance were become very familiar, but they were 
the pooreſt wretches in nature. They came willingly 


aboard, to eat ſome of our victuals, and, by ſigns, in- 


vited our men aſhore; when they ſwam to guide the 
bark-logs our men were on, there being too much ſea 
to land out of the boat. When they were aſhore the 
Indians led each of our men betwixt 2 of them, to an 
old naked gentleman, with a deer-ſkin ſpread before 
him, on which they kneeled, our people doing ſo too. 
Theſe who led our men took the — care of them a 
quarter of a mile farther, thro' a narrow paſſage to their 
huts, where they ſat on the ground with them, and 
eat broiled fiſh ; then they brought ſamples of every 
thing they had, except their women, children, and 
arms, which are not ſhewn to ſtrangers. Their knives 
made of ſhark's teeth, and other curiofities, our men 
— to me, which 1 preſerved to ſhew what ſhifts 
may be made. On the 14th it was reſolved, that the 
Marquis ſhould go into the harbour to refit, and on the 
21 we bore away for the ſame port, and at nine 
next morning the man at the maſt head ſaw a ſail about 
ſeven leagues off, We bore away after her immediate- 
ly, the Dutcheſs did the like. About eight o'clock 
we began to engage her alone, when we came cloſe 
aboard each other we gave her ſeveral broad ſides, and 
plied her with {mall ſhot for about three glaſſes, then 
ſhe ſtruck her colours three parts down, about this time 
the Dutcheſs coming up, gave her five guns with a 
volley of ſmall ſhot and ſhe ſubmitted. This prize 
was called Noftra Seniora de la 12 Diſenganio, 
Sir John Pichberty commandef r ſhe had 20 guns, 20 
patereroes, and 193 men; whereof nine were killed, 
ten wounded, and ſeveral blown up with powder. 
On our fide, I was ſhot thro' the left check, and the 
bullet took away part of my jaw, ſo that my teeth fel! 
upon the deck; and one Powel, an Iriſh land man, was 
ſlightly wounded in the buttock. We ſent our pin. 


nace aboard for the officers, and having examined 


them, found there was another ſhip come out of — 
nilla, 
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nilla, of guns and as many patereroes; but they 
had loſt her company above three months, and believ- 
ed ſne had reached Acapulco before this time. About 
four in the afternoon we came to an anchor, and re- 
ceived the compliments of the Marquis on our unex- 
pected ſucceſs. At eight in the evening we conſulted 
on the two grand points; what ſhonld be done with 
the —_—_ and how to act with reſpect to the other 
Manilla ſhip. As to the firſt it was agreed, (that ſince 
we had good reaſon to believe the hoſtages from Guia- 


4 quil, and the commander of the Manilla ſhip were 
ir men of honour, the latter being a French gentleman, 
q and brother to the famous Mr. Du Caſs,) to make the 
* beſt terms we could with them, and give them their 
4 liberty. As to the other point we met with greater 
on dificulty. I was deſirous of going out with the 
* Dutcheſs to cruize for the other ſhip ; but captain Court- 
fis ney was reſolutely bent to go out with the Marquis, 
he and that 1 ſhould ſtay in the harbour, which was much 


he againſt my will; ſo he put ten of my beſt hands on 
Wd board the Dutcheſs. She and the Marquis failed on 
Chriſtmas-day. As ſoon as they were gone, we put 
part of the goods on board the prize into the bark, 
n order to ſend away our priſoners. The agreement 
| made with them was, that as there were now 4000 
pieces of eight due for the ranſom of Guiaquil, they 
ſhould have the bark and cargo for 2000 more, and 
ve would take Monſ. Pichbert's bills, payable in Lon- 
don, for the whole 6000. i 

On Chriſtmas- day we placed two centinels on the 
top of a hill, with inſtructions, when they ſaw three 
ſul of ſhips in the offing, to make three wafts with 
their hands. On the 26th in the afternoon they made 
the fignal, and we got under fail at 7 o'clock. The 
ciace had made ſignals to our ſhip all the day and 
light, taking us for her conſort, which we had in poſ- 
ſelion. In the morning, as ſoon as it was day, the 
mnd veering, put our Kip about, and the chace fired 
irt upon the Dutcheſs. We kept as cloſe aboard her as 
pollible, and fired as faſt as poſſible for four glaſſes, then, 
receiv- 
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receiving a . ſhot in our main maſt, it was much 
diſabled, ſo we fell aſtern in our birth along fide, where 
the enemy threw a fire ball out of one of her tops upon 
our quarter-deck, which blew up a cheſt of arms, and 
cartouch boxes, all loaded, with ſeveral cartridges of 
powder in the ſteerage; by which Mr. Vanbrugh, our 
agent, and a Dutchman, were miſerably ſcorched, 
ow Captain Courtney and captain Cooke came aboard, 
where we, conſidering the condition of our three ſhips, 
agreed to keep the enemy company till night, and then 
make the beit of our way into the harbour. We en. 
gaged firſt and laſt about ſeven hours, during all which 
Time we had on board the Duke but eleven men wound- 
ed; m—_ whom, I was again hurt in my heel with a 
ſplinter, fo that I could not ſtand, but lay on my back 
in great miſery, part of my heel- bone being ſtruck 
off, and my ankle cut half thro' ; the loſs of blood 
weakened me very much before it could be ſtopped and 
dreſſed. The Dutcheſs had 20 men killed and wound. 
ed ; -one of the former, and three of the latter, were 
my men. The Marquis had none killed, nor wound- 
ed, but two ſcorched with powder. 
The enemy's was a ftout new ſhip, and few of our i "* 
ſhot entered her ſide. She was called the Vigonia, of 60 
ns, and as many patereroes, all braſs. They were 
the better provided for us, on hearing at Manilla, from 
the Engliſh ſettlements in India, that two ſmall ſhiys 
were fitted out at Briſtol to cruiſe in the South Seas; and 
that captain Dampier was pilot. Thus ended our at- 
tempt on the largeſt Manilla ſhip, which was a great 
diſappointment to us, and gave, no doubt, great rt 
putation to them: tho' perhaps, they were as much in 
debted to our continual broils, as to their own conduc 
and courage, of which we were made ſenſible, when 
was too late. 

January 1, 1710, we returned into the harbour, ſe 
ſolving to go as ſoon as poſſible to the Eaſt Indies, gt 
ing our priſonegs the bark, with all neceſſaries ſufficier 

for their voyage to Acapulco. We employed ourlelva 
till the 7th in refitting, wooding, and watering ; * 
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was with no ſmall pleaſure we found bread enough in 
the prize to laſt us our long run to Guam. After ma 

debates, captain Courtney and his officers, with tho 

a on board the Marquis, would compliment captain Dover 
f with the command of the prize, as being a conſiderable 
l owner; but i, and my officers were againſt it. Here> 
upon they framed a proteſt againſt us, which was im- 
4 mediately anſwered by a proteſt from me; and the 
90 council met again to endeavour an accommodation. Af- 


PS, ter ſome farther debate, they voted Mr. Fry and Mr. 
_ Stretton to act in equal poſts. and to take the charge of 
55 navigating the ſhip, tho' under captain Dover; and 


4 that we ſhould put 30 men aboard her, the Dutcheſs 
_— 25, and the Marquis 13, which, with the Manilla 
Indians, and other priſoners we had left, made her 
hands 110. The majority being againſt me, I was 


— obliged to comply. Thus the affair ended, we 
* dank to our ſafe arrival in England; and then appoint- 
und- e che place of rendezyous to be Guam, in caſe of 


ſeparation. N 


r Before I quit America, ſays Mr. Rogers, it m 

not be amiſs to give the reader an. account of what 
of our ves eye. witneſs to, with reſpect to California, The 
of 60 baniards pretend, that ſome of their people, have 
** fuled as far betwixt this place and the main as 42 deg. 
„ From {> latitude ; but this account cannot be depended 
11 his wen, and I rather chuſe to believe it joins to the con- 
— anal vent. - What I can ſay of it to my own knowledge, is, 


that the land which we ſaw for the major part is moun- 
ninous, barren, and ſandy; bearing nothing but a few 
irubs and buſhes, which produce fruits and berries of 
eyeral ſorts. - Our men, who went to view the country 
wove 15 leagues to the north, ſay it was covered with 
ich trees. The bay in which we rode, had but in- 
ferent anchoring in deep water; yet, during the time 
e ſtaid, the air was ſerene and healthful. The na- 
wes we ſaw here were about 3eo, ſtrait, tall, with 
ge limbs, and a very black complexion; their hair 
ick, hanging down to their thighs. The women 
ua covering over their privities, but the men mo 
ar 
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ſtark naked, and all we ſaw were old and wrinkled. 
They ſeemed to fancy nothing we had but knives and 
edge tools, and yet were ſo honeſt, as not to meddle 
with thoſe of our coopers or carpenters, if they were 
left aſhore all night. We ſaw nothing like European 
goods or utenſils among them of any Find; their huts 
were low and not covered enough to keep out rain. 
They had no gardens, nor any proviſions, which made 
us conclude they had no fixed habitations here; and 
that this was their ſeaſon for fiſhing ; tho' we ſaw nei. 
ther nets nor hooks. Some of our people told me, they 
ſaw one of em dive with a wooden inſtrument, and 
while he was under water put up his ſtriker with a fi, 
which was taken off by another, who attended him on 
a bark-log. Inſtead of bread, they uſe a little black 
ſeed, which they bruiſe with.ſtones, and eat by hand- 
tuls. Our men thickned ſome of their broth with it, 
and ſaid it had the taſte of coffee. They have ſome 
Toots, and various ſorts of fruits, unknown to vs in 
England; but we ſaw no extraordinary birds here. 
The entrance into the harbour is eafily known by four 
high rocks, which appear like the Needles off the lie 
of Wight. 55 | 
January 12, we took our departure from Cape St. 
Lucas, with little or no refreſhments ; ſo that we were 
forced to allow but a pound and half of flour, and one 
{mall piece of meat, to five men in a meſs, with three 
ints of water a man for 24 hours. On the 16th, in 
our prize the Batchelor, was found a large quantity of 
bread and ſweet meats, but very little fleſh; of bread 
we had 1000 weight; the Dutcheſs as much, and the 
[are fe 500. We ſpoke with the Dutcheſs, and a. 
greed to ſail W. 8. W. till we got into 13 degrees; 
and to keep the parallel till we reached the iſland o 
Guam, where we anchored March 11, in the afternoon 
in twelve fathom water, half a mile from ſhore, ne: 
a little village. The neceſſity of our touching bes 
was very great, having not proviſion enough for |. 
days, at ſhort allowance. As we were turning into th! 
harbour, ſeveral proes came off towards us, one d 


— 


then 
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, mem with Spaniſh colours, in which were two Spa- 


niards: on aſſuring them we were friends they came a- 

d board us, and ſoon after a meſlage came from the 
* vernor, to which we ſent a very reſpectful anſwer: 
TE he made us a generous offer of what the iſland afforded. 
_ The day following an entertainment was provided on 
: board the Batchelor for the Spaniſh gentlemen, to 
10 which I was carried, being unable to move myſelf; 
; there it was agreed, that a deputation ſhould be ſent 
* from every ſhip to wait upon the governor, with a pre- 
4 ſent for his great civility. On the 16th our pinnace, 
1 with ſeveral officers, went to the governor's palace, 
0 who received them with great friendſhip, having 200 
_ men drawn up in arms at their landing ; and his officers, 


my with the clergy of the iſland, to conduct them to his 
>» houſe, which was a very pretty ſeat. They were en- 
tertained with 60 diſhes of various kinds, and the beſt 
the iſland afforded, When they came 


_ each 
fired a volley of ſmall arms. The preſents they car- 


* ried to the governor were, two negro- boys, dreſſed in 
four WY lveries, 20 yards of ſcarlet ſerge, and fix pieces of 
he lle cambrick, with which he ſeemed well pleas'd. The 


next day we received 60 hogs, 99 fowls, 24 baſkets of 
Indian corn, and 800 cocoa-nuts, with - fourteen bags 
of rice, and 44 baſkets of yams. On the 18th, there 
was an entertainment aboard the Duke, at which were 
preſent moſt of the officers, and four Spaniſh gentle- 
men from the governor. After this we got ſome more 
cattle, which, tho' ſmall and lean, were to us very ac- 
ceptable; each ſhip had fourteen, and the next morn- 
ing each ſhip had two cows and calves more.  Havin 
now got our dividend, we ſteered a weft by ſou 
courſe, and made directly to the ſouth eaſt of Minda- 
nao, and from thence to Ternate. April 14 we faw 
three water-ſpouts. May 25, being in the latitude of 
the iſland Bouro, -we dropped our former defign, and 
reſolved to make for the ſtreights of Bouton, where, if 
we art ved ſafely, we might get proviſions enough to 


into m Carry us to Batavia. In purſuance of this reſolution, 
one ol We ſtood away S. W. by 8. for them, and fell in with 
to a parcel 
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a parcel of iſlands to the eaſt of Bouton, then ſtood off 
north eaſt from the land till next morning, when we 
ſaw it ſtretching from S. by E. to S. W. by S. about fix 
leagues diſtant, and as we ſtood in, perceived an open. 
ing between the iſlands, with three lying athwart the 
outlet. Upon this, I and the Dutcheſs ſent our pin. 
naces aſhore, from whence they returned with ſome 
cocoa-nuts, and told us they were Malayan inhabitants, 
who ſeethed friendly enough. Abundance of theſe 
people came off with cocoa-nuts, Indian-wheat, yams, 
Papas, potatoes, hens, and ſeveral kinds of birds. tor 
which we gave cloaths, ſciſſars, knives, and other toys, 
Theſe two/iſlands are called Cambava, and Wanſhut, 

lying in 5 deg. 13 min. ſouth latitude; from whence 
we failed the next day, and getting into the latitude of 
5 deg. 50 min. I, on ſeeing land, called a council, in 
which it was agreed to ſtand back, and make as little 
ſail as poſlible all night. Next morning the weather 
being clear, we made land very plain, which ſeemed 
very high, with iome iſlands under it: but our mistor. 
tune was, we could find no ground that would hold 
our anchors. I ſent out our boat to try farther, which 
returned with ſome of the Malayans on board ; but we 
could make no uſe of their intelligence for want of an 
interpreter. I ſent to the Batchelor, who had one, 
but captain Dover refuſed to let him come, tho” he had 
no. uſe for him. I ſent a ſecond time, that I might, 1 
poſſible, find a good anchoring-place for the ſhips, but 
could not keep the people, or perſuade them to go on 
board the Batchelor ; tho” at parting they niade figns to 
us, and pointed to the northward which they called 
Booroo. Our pilot, captain Dampier, ſaid he hat 
formerly been thro' theſe ſtreights, and remembered 
town near the ſouth part of them, where the king lived 
but knew nothing x; it now Upon this we agreed tt 
ſend him wi.h Mr. Vanbrugh, and Mr. Connely, t 
wait upon his majeſty, and ſolicit for a ſupply of prc 
viſions. 

April 30, a proe came from the king, with a no 
bleman aboard, who had neither ſhoes, nor ſtocking 
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on, and a pilot to bring us up to the town. The iſt 
queſtion the Indian lord aſked, was, How we durſt 
« come to anchor there, without leave firſt obtained of 
« the king of Bouton?“ He, however, brought each 
commander a piece of Bouton ſtriped cloth, a bottle of 
arrack, ſome rice in baſkets, &c. as a preſent from the 
king, and a letter from the officers on ſhore, inform- 
ing as they, were kindly received ; that the town where 
the king lived was walled round, was very large, and had 
ſeveral great guns mounted on the Walls. We wooded 
and watered at the iſland Sampo, and ſeveral proes came 
of with Indian and Guiney corn, fruits, and ſome fowls. 
The people ſeemed very civil, but ſold dear; yet our 
officers ſtaying much longer than was intended, we 
began to ſuſpect they were detained. June 5, the 
Dutcheſs's pinnace came down with Mr. Connely, 
who told us there were four laſts of rice coming, which 
was bought of the king for 600 dollars, and that Mr. 
Vanbrugh was detained for the payment of the money, 
which a great man came to receive. The next morn- 
ing it came, and was equally diſtribut-d among the four 
ſhips. After this, proviſions became cheaper. The 
town of Bouton is ſituated at the fide of a hill, on the 
top of which, is. a fort incloſed with a ſtone wall, and 
upon it are mounted guns and patereroes: in this fort 
lives the king and a conſiderable number of people. 
The king has five wives, beſides concubines, and four 
men called Pury Baſſas, who carry large canes with 
filver heads, to manage his affairs. His majeſty wears 
a green gauſe ſpangled over. his long black hair, goes 
always bare-footed and bare legged, and is ſometimes 
clad like a Dutch ſkipper; but when he appears in 
ſtate, has a calico gown over his ſhort jacket. He is a 
great admirer of muſic, as are all his ſubjects. Their 
houſes are built u bee On the 17th, our pinnace 
returned with E. anbrugh, and all our men, and 
we began to unmoor our ſhips. The next day we 
made three iſlands to the north of Zalayer. On che 
zoth, our pinnaces came up with a ſmall veſſel, bound 
for M „ a Dutch W and brought the ma- 
| | ſer 
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ſter of her on board, who promiſed to pilot us, not on- 
ly thro' the ſtreights of Zalayer, but alſo to Batavia, if 
we would keep it a ſecret from the Dutch. About four 
o'clock we entered the ſtreight, ſteering thro' N. W. by 
W. then made the ſouthermoſt part of the Celebes. 
Next morning the pilot promiſed to carry us along the 
channel, thro which the great Dutch ſhips went to 
Batavia. - On the 24th we ran thro' the iſland Madura. 
On the 27th we made the high land of Cheribon, which 
bore ſouth weſt. Next day, about noon, we made the 
land, which was very low. In the afternoon we ſaw 
ſhips in the road of Batavia, and got happily to an- 
chor juſt after ſun-ſet, in five fathom water; the town 
bearing ſouth by eaſt and a mile and half diſtant ; and 
the iſle of Onruſt bearing N. W. by N. diſtant two 
leagues and a half. At this iſland the Dutch careen 
all their ſhips, and have all conveniences neceſlary for 
that purpoſe, but we could not, at any rate, get leave 
of the government to repair thither ; tho” they allowed 
us to go to the little iſland Horn, which is near the o- 
ther, and inhabited by fiſhermen. Here we fitted the 
Duke and Dutcheſs, and returned again to Batavia 
road, where we rigged ; then ſold the Marquis to 
captain Opie and captain Oldham, and diftributed the 
officers and men among the other ſhips, except one 
Dutchman, who ran away. The weather being ex- 
coeeding hot while we lay here, many officers and men 
fell ill, and I, made one of the number; The maſter 
of the Duke, the gunner of the Dutcheſs, and ſeveral 
men died of the flux. A young man named John 
Read, belonging to the Dutcheſs, venturing to- ſwim 
here, had both his legs ſnapped off by a ſhark, which, 
at a ſecond- bite, took off the bottom of his belly; ſo 
that he was dead before we could take him in. 
October 14, we ſailed from Batavia, and on the 
17th arrived at the watering-place on the main. On 
the 19th, we came to an anchor about a league to the 
weſtward of Java head, where we continued wooding 
and watering. till the 28th. In the evening we ſent a 
boat with ſeveral of our men to Pepper Bay, ” buy 
1 owls 
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fowls and other proviſions, for knives, and other toys, 
which are more acceptable to them than money. We 
were in ſome pain about them on account of their long 
ſtay; but to our great ſatisfaction, they returned on the 
25th, with twelve doz. of fowls, ſome mangoes, &c. 

ovember 8, Mr. James Waſe, our chief ſurgeon, 
died. And on the 18th of January, 1711, we arrived 
ſafe in the harbour of the Cape. I was much againſt 
ſtaying to loſe time here; and on the iſt of February, 
delivered my ſentiments in writing to captains Courtney 
and Dover, with the reſt of the committee; but the 
majority was againſt any thing but going home with 
the Dutch fleet all together. April 6, in the afternoon, 
we all weighed, being ſixteen Dutch, and nine En- 
gliſh ſhips; nothing material happening till the 23d of 
Fuly ; when we got fight of Holland, and came to an 
anchor, On the 24th, in the afternoon, I went up to 
Amſterdam. On the 26th we got down to the Texel, 
where we found our convoy. The- zoth we weighed, 
October 1, about 11 o'clock, we anchored in the Downs, 
and on the 14th got up to Eriff. 


ET » 
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CHAP. XIX, 
De woyage of captain Jobn Clipperton round the 


world. 


OME merchants of London being of opinion, 
that we ſhould ſoon be engaged in a war with 
Spain, fitted out -two ſtout ſhips for the South Seas ; 
one called the Succeſs, of 36 guns and 180 men, 
captain Clipperton ; the other the Speedwell, of 24 
guns and 106 men, captain Shelvocke. February 13, 
in the year 1719, they ſailed with a fair wind; but 
with a very odd circumſtance, which was this: the 
whole ſtock of brandies, wines, and other liquors, 
for the ſupply of both ſhips, were ſtill on board the 
Speedwell. On the 15th ING had freſh gales, and in 
: 2 the 
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the evening the Succeſs was obliged to ſhorten ſail for 
her. Captain Shelvocke ſays, that he this day came 
under the lee of the Succeſs, and made complaint to 
captain Clipperton of the crankneſs of his ſhip, which, 
as he ſaid, was owing to his having too much weight 
aloft, therefore defired him to ſend for his wine and 
brandy, which would afford him an opportunity of 
ſtriking down ſome of his guns into the hold, and 
enable him (captain Shelvocke) to ſail much better. 
But this was neglected, and certainly a great omiſſion 
in captain Clipperton. On the 19th a violent ſtorm 
_ aroſe, about ten at night. The gale encreaſing, the 
Succeſs made a ſignal for the Speedwell to bring to, 
which captain. Shelvocke — obeyed, and both 
ſhips lay naked all night. On the zoth, about noon, 
the ſtorm abated, — captain Clipperton made ſail, 
ſteering ſouth by eaſt, but captain Shelvocke, purſuant 
to his own journal, bore away north weſt, ſo that by 
meer accident, they never ſaw each other again till they 
met in the South Seas. 1 i Lo 7 
Captain Clipperton, now out at ſen, was very in- 
differently provided for, without his conſort. 'The firſt 


place of rendezyous appointed, was the Canaries, 


therefore he hurried thither ſo expeditiouſly, that he 
reached them on the 5th-of March, and having taken 
in ſome wine, for which he had occaſion, he cruiſed 
in that ſtation ten days, and then _ no hopes of 
| ſeeing his conſort, he continued his courſe to the Cape 
Verde iſlands, the next place of rendezvous ; leaving 
Gomera on the 15th, in order to be early in his next 
. ation. Theſe iſlands are in all ſeven. . The great 
Canary is by much the largeſt, and contains 'g9900 
inhabitants. There is a mountain on the Teneriff, cal- 
led the Pic of Teneriff, which is looked upon to be the 
. higheſt in the whole world, and may be ſeen at fixty 
leagues diſtance, There is no getting to the top of it 
but in July and Auguſt, all the reſt of the year it is 
covered with ſnow. It is three days journey to the 
top, from whence you may ſee ſixty leagues. 


The 
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The 21ſt, in the evening, he got fight of St. Vincent, 
and came to an anchor in the bay next morning; this 
was the next place of their meeting. He tarried here 
ten days, in hopes of meeting with his conſort, but 
in vain. On the 2gth of May, they found themſelves 
in 52 deg. 15 min. ſouth latitude, being then off Cape 
Virgin Mary, the north point of the entrance of the 
Streights of Magellan. Going ſtill higher, they came 
to queen Elizabeth's iſland ; here they — their pinnace 
aſhore to a freſh water river, but at this time it was 
frozen up. They ſaw large flocks of ducks and geeſe 
here, but they were very ſhy. They ſtaid ſome time 
at this ifland, which is and barren :, the only 
uſeful herb they found upon it was ſmallage, which 
they eat raw, and boiled in their ſoups, and kept the 
juice of it in bottles : this, with what other greens they 
found, were of infinite ſervice to them that were af - 
flicted with the ſcurvy, June 22, they anchored in 
a fine bay, which from its depth, they named No- 
bottom Bay. The 29th came a canoe wich four In- 
dians in it, viz. 2 men, a woman, and a 0 They 
were of a middle ſize, of a dark complexion, round 
broad faces, black ſhort lank hair, without cloaths, 
except a piece of ſkin, to cover their middles. What 
ſeemed moſt worthy notice in them, was, a ſort of 
a ring or ſtreak round their wriſts, of an azure, per- 
fectly beautiful Captain Clipperton ordered them 
ſome bread and cheeſe, tho' it was very ſcarce with 
us, of which they eat heartily, or rather greedily : 
then he offered them. a dram of brandy, the ſmell 
of which proved to them diſagreeable, and they 
would not be perſuaded to taſte it. Theſe ſavages are 
extremely jealous of their wives ; for, notwithſtanding 
all that we could ſay to them, they would not permit 
The woman to come aboard. They brought us wild- 
ducks, and geeſe, for which we gave them knives. 
July 6, they buried the maſter gunner aſhore, under 
a treble diſcharge of their ſmall arms. At the head 
of his grave, ny drove down a ftrong "plank, on 
which were cut the following words: Mr. William 
| X 3 Pridham, 
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Pridham, gunner of the Succeſs, died July 7, 1719, 
in this Streight, and lies buried here. On the 2oth, 
captain Mitchell, and lieutenant Daviſon, went to 
Terra del Fuego, or the ſouth ſhore, in order to diſ- 
cover the paſſage, thro which, it is ſaid, a French Tar- 
tan went in 1713, to ſeek for a good anchoring 

— — — Cape Quad. They returned on the 2gth, 
aving found the paſſage; but it was ſo narrow, they 

thought it very dangerous to go far that way; yet theß 

found ſeveral good bays to the north weſt of Cape 
Quad to anchor in. Auguſt 1, captain Mitchell, with 
three more officers, ſet off again in ſearch of this new 
paſſage, but after ſtrict examination could not be con- 
vinced that it led into the South Sea; therefore they 
reſolved to paſs thro? the Streights, which, with much 
danger and difficulty they did, being the whole time 
at ſhort allowance. On the 18th they came into the 
South Seas, but in ſo weak a condition, it was impoſ- 
ſible for them to attempt any thing immediately. Cap- 
tain Chpperton reſolving cloſely to purſue his inſtruc- 
tions, ſteered for the iſland of Juan Fernandez, where 
he came to an anchor on the 7th of September, where 
he ſearched diligently in hopes of finding ſome marks 
of the Speedwell's having been here, as this was their 
laſt place of rendezvous ; but all his enquiry proved 
fruitleſs, He therefore, purſuant to orders, determined 
to remain and cruiſe about the iſland for a month; then 
ordered an inſcription to be cut in a remarkable tree, 
fronting the place where they landed, which was this: 
captain John W. Magee, 1719. This Mr. Magee was 
a ſurgeon on board the Succeſs, and very well known 
to Mr. Shelvocke and all his ſhip's company. He then 
carried his fick men aſhore, and uſed all poſſible 
means for their recovery ; but found it difficult to 
reſtore the ſick to health, or to keep up the ſpirits of 
thoſe who were well,. without a drop of wine, brandy, 
or other ſtrong liquor; being ſo dejected at the thoughts 
of not having a cordial. To pacify the ſhip's company, 
and hinder them from continually curſing captain Shel- 
vocke, for running away with their liquors ; captain 
| IR Clipperton 
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1719. Captain John Clipperton. 233 
Clipperton told them, he muſt now cruiſe alone, for 
it was his opinion, that-the Speedwell was loſt. One 
thing very extraordinary happened here, which-was 
as follows ; the agreeableneſs and fertility of this iſland, 
compared. with- the hazards and hardſhips they were 
ſure to meet with in the South Seas, determined four 
of captain Clipperton's men to enter into a ſcheme to 
remain in ſo valuable a country: they accordingly ran 
away from the ſhip, and fled to the mountains: but it 
being very inconvenient to loſe ſo many good hands, 
eſpecially at this time, the captain uſed all poſſible 
means to recover them, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, 
the very day before the ſhip was to leave the place, 
he ſent captain Mitchell, with other officers, in the pin- 
nace to the eaſt part of the iſland, to look for them, 
who had now been abſent fourteen days, where they 
found that two of them were already ſecured by the 
3 The priſoners confeſſed, that for the 
rſt five days, they were hard put to it, and lived 
chiefly on cabbages; but having by accident found 
ſome fire one night, which was left by the goat hunters, 
they afterwards Brefſed their meat, and filled their bel- 
lies. October 7, they prepared to ſail, when captain 
Mitchell went aſhore again in the long boat, to ſet up 
a croſs already prepared for the purpoſe, and at the 
foot of it he A a bottle, into which a letter was 
put for captain Shelvocke, appointing another place of 
rendezvous, &c. October 8, in the morning, they 
weighed from the iſland Fernandez, and left the two 
men behind, who are to be conſidered as ſucceſſors to 


overnor Selkirk. From hence captain Clipperton 
ſteered north till he was in the paralleFof Lima, in- 
tending to do ſomething in the weak condition he was, 


having loſt thirty men from the time he paſſed the equa- 
tor, to that of his leaving the iſland of Juan Fernan- 
dez. His men now growing a little uneaſy in reſpect 
of plunder, to clear up that point, he affixed the fol- 
lowing paper to the main-maſt, to which the whole 
thip's company aſſented. * 
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234 The Voyages of 1719. 

1. The man who firſt ſees a ſail, proving a prize, 
to have five dollars for every ton ſhe meaſures. 

2. Every man on board a prize found drunk, or in 
any indecent act with a white or black woman, to be 
puniſhed according to the nature of the offence. 

3- Every man, of whatſoever degree, concealing 
any money, or other thing, above the value of half a 
dollar, ſhall forfeit his ſhare of ſuch prize, and 20 
dollars out of his ſhare in the next that-ſhall be taken. 

_ OQtober 25, being in the latitude of Lima, they ſaw 


— 2 .⁰ !.. hoes. on dt RG 


a fail, gave chace, and took her. She was their firſt a 
prize, and no good omen of their future ſucceſs, being 9 
a ſnow of forty tans, laden with ſand and rubbiſh for v 
Manure. All they could find in her worth any thing, 1 
was 2 jars of eggs, as much treacle, and 2 pieces of d 
eight in ready money. The next day they met with h 
a ſhip called the St. Vincent, of 150 tons, laden with 0 
— from Guiaquil ; on board which were two friers, ir 
ſixteen. Indians, and four negroes. The zoth they Ni 
took a Jarger ſhip, called the Trinity, of 400 tons, al 
bound from Panama to Lima ; ſhe had been taken ten. pi 
years before by captain Rogers, when he plundered in 
Guiaquil. She had many — aboard, and good: m 
of a conſiderable value. November 2, they took ano- ſa 
ther prize of 70 tons, on board which was the counteſs al 
of Laguna, many other paſſengers, and a good ſum ſo 
of money, with 400 jars of wine and brandy, very a1 
much wanted. Captain Clipperton aſked the lady if en 
ſhe = to remain aboard the prize, or to accept the 
of ſuch accommodations as he could provide for her mi 
in the Succeſs. She choſe the former, and the captain _ bo 
ſent an officer of marines with a guard to protect her, Wil 
and ſtrict orders, that they ſhould let nobody enter the cor 
cabin, but her own domeſtics. On the 1 2th, they diſco- 2 1 
vered a London - built pink, at ſome diſtance, of 400 tons, Cli 
bound from Panama to Lima with wood, of no uſe to « 
to them ; but the captain kept her alſo. Her name the 
was Roſario, and the maſter being a very artful fellow, fror 
ſoon ſaw captain Clipperton's error ; readily gueſſed ing, 


from the number of prizes he had taken, that he could 
f i | not 


men to be unbound, and by good luck, every ſou 
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not ſend many men on board his ſhip, and reſolved to 
make an advantage of the miſtake. Having about 
a dozen paſſengers aboard; he directed them to hide 
themſelves in the hold, under the command of a French 
boatſwain, with orders, on his making a ſignal, to 
ſeize all the Engliſh that came down, while he with 
the ſhip's crew would take care of the reſt. As ſoon 
as the ſhip ſtruck, captain Clipperton ſent lieutenant 
Serjeantſon, with eight men, to take poſſeſſion; who as 
ſoon as he came aboard, ordered all that ſeemed to him 
to be ſeamen, Indians and negroes, into the great cabin, 
and placed a centinel at the door. The men now ima- 
gining all things ſecure, went down into the hold to ſee 
what was in the ſhip; upon which, the paſſengers that 
were concealed ſallied out, and knocked moſt of them 
down; at the ſame time, the French boatſwain came be- 
hind Mr. Serjeantſon, knocked himdown alſo, and then 
ordered them to be all bound : during this, the Spaniards 
in the great cabin ſecured the centinel. The ſhip being 
now recovered, the captain reſolved to get aſhore at 
all events, accordingly run his ſhip againſt the rocks, 
putting his own life, with the lives of all his 232 
in the utmoſt danger; then commanded all the Eng iſh- 

got. 


ſafe aſhore. This done, he ſent Mr. Serjeantſon with 
all his men to Lima. The viceroy of Peru, was no 
ſooner informed of this gallant action, than he ordered 
a new ſhip. to be built at Guiaquil for the captain, to 
encourage others to behave in the ſame manner. When. 
the priſoners arrived at Lima they were ſtrictly exa- 
mined, and one of them divulged every particular, 
how 2 men were left at Juan Fernandez, and a bottle 
with a letter in it for the Speedwell, &c. Upon this 
confeſſion, a ſmall ſhip was immediately ſent for the 
2 men and the bottle. On the 2oth, as ſoon as captain 
Clipperton found his laſt prize was retaken, he began 
to confider what was fitteſt now to be done to prevent 
the ill effects, which might be reaſonably apprehended 
from her crew's getting ſafe aſhore. The next morn- 
ing, therefore, he prudently determined to ſet all his 

| Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh priſoners at liberty, not only to ſave proviſions, 
but to make their good uſage more ſpeedily known, 
On the 24th, they took another prize, named the Ca. 
jetan, of 200 tons, laden with wood from Panama to 
Lima. She had 40 negroes, and 30 Spaniards on board, 
moſtly paſſengers. On the 27th they, with all their 
prizes, anchored at the iſland La Plata, where the 


captain began to conſider how to diſpoſe of his goods to 


the beſt advantage for his owners. He knew all the 
coaſt was alarmed, and that two men of war, one of 
So, and another of zo guns, were fitted out to take 
him, and that the goods would not be ranſomed in this 

| of the world, therefore, purſuant to captain 

- Rogers's propoſal formerly, he reſolved to ſend a car. 
2 of them to Braſil. Accordingly he fitted out the 
rk, in which he took the counteſs of Laguna; 
mounted her with eight guns, put on board thirteen 
pom 409 and ten negroes, with all the proviſions 


neceſſaries he could ſpare, and called her the 


Chickly. In this veſſel be put a cargo of European 
„to the value of 10,000 pounds. On the 27th 
_ the (avled for Braſil, under the command of captain 
Mitchell. As ſoon as ſhe was gone, captain Clipper. 
ton reſolving to get ſhut of his other prizes, preſented 
them both to the Spaniards, after taking out what he 
thought, valuable, — ing only the * of one of 
them for his pilot. — 12, they ſaw a ſail, 
and took her; the was called the Roſario, or Roſary, 
bound from Cherippe to Panama, laden with proviſions: 
Having taken as much of theſe as they could well 
flow, they cut her main · maſt by the board, and let her 
Theſe priſoners informed the captain, that his 


men, who were taken oy the Spaniards, were ſent by | 
7th, they came to an anchor in 


land to Lima. The 1 
Guanchaco bay, where they found two ſhips, and 
fired a ſhot at each, but had no return. Sending on 
board, they found them both abandoned, and all the 
lading taking out, except a little bread, and a few jars 
of water. They bung out a flag of truce, and fired a 
gun in hopes ſome body would come to 1 
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and remained there till the next day; but finding it 
in vain to wait any longer, they ſet the Spaniſh ſhips on 
fire: after which, they reſolved to bear away to the 
Gallapagos Iſlands for proviſions, and, towards the 
latter end of the year, put their deſign in execution. 
January- 9, 1720, they anchored on the north fide of 
the Duke of York's land, immediately under the 
equinoctial, where they found good water, careened 
their ſhips, and after ten days ſailed to the northward, 
This intirely juſtifies captain Cowley, who has been 
accuſed by later writers of giving a fanciful aecount of 
theſe iſlands. On the 21ft they made a fail, which 
ſtruck, on their firing the firſt gun. She proved to be 
the Prince Eugene, bound for Panama, and had on 
board the Marquiſs de Villa Roche, with alt his family. 
This was the very ſhip, in which captain Clipperton 
was taken in his laſt voyage to theſe parts; and tho” he 


was ill uſed by this Marquis, who now was his priſo- 


ner ; he treated him with all imaginable civility. Fe- 
bruary 26, a Spaniard dying of a wound he had receiv- 
ed at the taking this veſſel, the Marquis deſired the 
might bury him in their own way, which was grante 
and performed thus: the corps was got ready and laid 
on a grating, with a large bag of ballaſt faſtned to his 
feet, over which the office for the dead was performed ; 
then it was thrown over-board, the Spaniards cryin 
ont, Bon Viage, that is, a good voyage: but what is 
moſt femarkable ; the body continued f 

they could ſee it, which the Marquiſs concluded was 


an ill omen, March 8, the prieſt and boatſwain of 


this prize, aſked leave to go aſhore on the iſland Velas, 


which was allowed; on condition they would prevail 
with the inhabitants, to drive ſome cattle towards them; 
they returned on the 16th with four head of cattle, 


ſome fowls, and ſome fruit, as a prefent to the Mar- 
quiſs from the governor; who declared he would not 
permit them to trade. They told him alſo, that cap- 
tain Mitchell had been aſhore there, and ſhot ſome 
cattle, bat 200 armed men appearing, he was forced to 


retire, which ſeemed more probable, they having yo 
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and cloaths which belonged to captain Michell's men in 
their hands. The following day ſome letters from the 
Marquis were intercepted, little ſuitable to that ho- 
hour, to which the Spaniſh nobility pretend. He en- 
deavoured to perſuade the people, to ſurpriſe their men, 
and take off the boat when they came aſhore for water, 
Upon this, the captain confined him for a few days; 
- yet, on the 2oth, he allowed the Marquiſs and his lady 
to go aſhore, on leaving their child for a hoſtage. They 
ſoon returned with the governor ; an agreement was 
made for their ranfom, and che Marquiſs only was to 


remain as an hoſtage. The prize hereupon was ſoon 


delivered to the captain. In all theſe tranſactions 
captain Clipperton was impoſed upon ; for the noble. 
man baſely forfeited his word, which provoked the 
crew to murmur againſt the captain for truſting him. 
April 20, they came to an anchor in the 2ulph of 
Amapala, where, not being able to water, they pro- 
ceeded to the iſland of Tygers, where they got it with 
eaſe. Tune 4, they ſailed to Gorgona, and took ano- 
ther prize on the 24th, which proved the St. Vincent, 
that they had taken once before. She was now laden 
With timber and cocoa nuts. Auguſt 11, they anchored, 
with their prize, at the iſland of Lobos de la Mar, 
where they cleaned their own ſhip, and took what was 
valuable out of the other. N 4 | 
While they lay here, murmurings and heart-burn- 
ings aroſe among the ſhip's company. Art length a plot 
was formed to ſeize the captain, with all the other 
officers, and run away with the ſhip. - However, this 
wicked deſign was diſcovered on the 6th of September, 
when two of the ring- leaders were ſeverely puniſhed ; 
but all the reſt pardon d. On the 17th, they took a 
Fiſhing boat, with a large quantity of ſalt, fiſh well 
cured : but found the St. Vincent, which they left at 
anchor near the iſle of Lobos, was ſunk : hereupon 
they put 38 Spaniſh priſoners on board the fiſhing boat, 
Ny ſent them away. November 1, they came into the 
bay of Conception, and from. thence, bore away for 
Coquimbo, — took a ſhip laden with tobacco, vgar, 
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and cloth, in their paſſage. The 6th, in the evening, 
they opened that harbour, and ſaw there three men of 
war. The Succeſs, as ſoon as ſhe eſpied them, haled 
_ cloſe on a wind, and the prize did the like; upon 
© which the Spaniſh man of war that failed beſt, gave 
them chace, and took the prize, in which they loſt 
their 3d lieutenant, Mr. Milne, with twelve men. The 
captain of the Spaniſh man of war, who took her, 
was the famous Don Blas de Leſſo, who was governor 
of Cathagena, when it was attacked by admiral Vernon, 
Don Blas, finding he had only retaken a Spaniſh prize, 
and miſſed the Engliſh privateer, was highly enraged, 
and ftruck Mr. Milne over the head, when he firſt 
came aboard, with the flat part of his ſword ; but when 
his paſſion was over, he ſent for him up, and, on ſee- 
ing him ſtripped by his men, ordered him a new ſuit 
of cloaths, aſked his pardon, and kept him on board 
his ſhip for ſome time. He afterwards __ his 
ee paid his paſſage to Panama, gave him a jar of 
brandy, another of wine for his ſea ſtores, put 200 
pieces of eight in kis pocket, and ſent him to England. 
On the 16th they ſaw another ſail, and gave chace, 
which after a few guns exchanged on both ſides, ſheer- 
ed off; this was a ſecond tuck eſcape ; ſhe being a 
ſhip of force, fitted out to take captain Shelvocke. 
Theſe ſucceſſive diſappointments damped the ſpirits of 
the crew, and had an ill effect upon captain Clipperton, 
who now took to drinking; and as this vice uſually 
vow upon unfortunate people, he was very ſeldom. . 
ober. 1 25 „ 
In this deplorable condition they reſolved to cruiſe to 
the northward, not ſo much for the ſake of plunder, as 
proviſions ; but met with very bad fortune. On th 
17th, being in ſight of St. Helena, they reſolved to 
ſet the Spaniſh priſoners aſhore, which were taken in 
their laſt prize; and to go once more to the Gallapa-- 
s, to refreſh” quietly, and raiſe the people's ſpirits.” 
ecember 4, they loft Mr. Fairman, their purſer, and 
the ſame day made the Gallapagos Hands, in the 
latitudes of 36 deg. north, but could diſcover no an- 
£9 * & choring; 
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choring; ſo, unwilling to loſe more time, they ſtood 
away for the iſland of Cocoas, and on the 17th had the 
ood fortune to make it, being about nine leagues di- 
t to the north weſt. This was a great comfort to 
them, as their men daily fell ſick: On the 18th, they 
all went aſhore as could be ſpared from the ſhip, with 
intention to erect a booth for the reception of their in- 
valids, who, as ſoon as it was finiſhed, were all car- 
ried thither. The Marquis. of Villa Roche alſo went 
aſhore, Here they found plenty of fiſh, fowl, eggs, 
, Cocoa-nuts, and other refreſhments. Here alſo the 
captain tapped the laſt hogſhead of brandy for the uſe 
of the ſhip's company, and. allowed every man a dram 
every day, On New-year's-day he gave a gallon of 
ſtrong beer to every mels ; and, by having ſuch plenty 
of good proviſions, the ſick began to grow better, and 
were ſoon able to wood and water, tho' with ſome dif- 


ficulty, on account of a great ſwell conſtantly coming 


” 3 


in from the north, 
January 17, 1721, the captain prepared for ſailing ; 
but, could not get his people aboard before the 2oth, 
and then three Engliſhmen and eight negroes were 
miſſing. It is difficult to conceive what ſhould induce 
the former to hazard themſelves in a place fo little fre- 
quented by ſhips, and ſo far diſtant from the continent; 
but, it muſt be attributed to their dread of future dan- 
rs and fatigues; or pröbably, to ſome promiſes, 
Which the Marquis had made of ſending a ſhip to bring 
them off when he got his liberty; but we have reaſon 
to doubt this was never performed. On the 25th they 
arrived on the coaſt of Mexico, and on ſeeing a ſail 
ſent their pinnace to give chace; to whom ſhe. ſtruck. 
On the return of the pinnace, they were ſurpriſed to 
hear this was a Spaniſh ſhip called the Jeſu Maria, now 
in the hands of captain Shelvocke, who himſelf com- 
manded her, and the account he ſent by her was this; 
that he had no more than forty of his men aboard, the 
reſt being all dead; that he loſt the Speed well at Fer- 
nandez, where he ſtaid fixe months, and built a bark 
out of the Speedwell's wreck, with which they put to 
224 | Sees 1 > 
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ſea, and coaſted along Chili and Pery, till they came to 
Piſco, near Lima, where they met with this prize, the 
very ſhip they looked after. On the 27th captain Shel- 
vocke put out St. George's colours, and fired three guns, 
for a fignal to ſpeak with them; when the Succeſs 
lay to for his boat, which brought a letter to captain 
Clipperton, who inftantly ſent back for the purſer, to 
be examined with reſpect to their actions on the coaſt 
of Braſil and elſewhere. They fent away the boat, but 
-kept Mr. Hendric the purſer, who gave but a lame ac- 
count of the treaſure for the owners. At eight captain 
Shelvocke came aboard, being ſent for by captain 
Clipperton and his agent. The boat alſo brought Mr. 
Dod, their lieutenant of marines, to ſtay in the Succeſs ; 
who aſſerted that he had been uſed ill, for eſpouſing the 
owners intereſt, which captain Clipperton and his 
. officers firmly believed. The enſuing day captain 
Shelvocke ſent them on board fix cheſts of pitch and 
dammer, two barrels of tar, and fix flabs' of copper. 
Captain Clipperton furniſhed him with 24 quarter-deck 
ns, ſome large ſhot, and a compaſs; 14 Mr. Hen- 
Sic and Mr. Dod ftaid on board the Succeſs, who fill 
keeping to the northward, ſaw captain Shelvocke ſeve- 
ral times. On the 16th they made a fail, which prov- 
ing to be him, they brought to, 'and captain Shelvocke 
with his officers came on board, where, m a peneral 
council, it was * to attempt the Manilla ſhip 
jointly, if they could meet with her, and if it ' ſhould 
happen to be the biggeſt to run her on board at once, 
N f. they cruiſed for her; and on the 15th 
captain Clipperton held another conſultation, in which 
freſh propoſals were agreed upon, fign'd, and ſent to 
captain Shelvocke, ſetting forth, that if he, and his 
crew, would refund all the money ſhared among them- 
ſelves, and put it into the common ſtock, then both 
companies hould unite, and continue to cruiſe for the 
Acapulco ſhip. This propoſal was but coldly received 
by captain Shelvocke”s eople, who were not willing to 
part with what they had already got, and therefore re- 
turned no anſwer. * captain Clipperton, 055 
2 is 
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. his le, refolved to manage their own affairs as well 
a8 — could, and without loſs of time to proceed to 
the Eaſt Indies. In order to this, without conſulting 
captain Shelvocke any more, they concluded to leave 
the South Seas, and make the beſt of their way to the 
iſland of Guam, which they performed in 53 days. In 
this paſſage they loſt fix people, and all the reſt were 
fick and feeble. May 13, they anchored in the road, 
and ſent their pinnace aſhore with a flag of truce, to get 
proviſions; but the people ſent no anſwer, only, that 
Without the governor's conſent they could not trade 


with them. Applications were readily made to him for 


that purpoſe, which had now a favourable reception. 
Mr. Godfrey, one of the agents for the owners, went 
up to Umatta, where the governor refided; and on the 
5 25 came back in one of their proes, intimating, that 
if they behaved civilly, and N they ſhould have 
proviſions. Soon after, their own launch arrived, and 
N on board cattle, fruit, ſugar, brandy, greens, 
and Bread; and on the 17th the governor ſent them a 
preſent of palm- wine and brandy, with ſome chocolate: 
2 this was the laſt act of civility that paſſed between 


l them. | = 


„May 18, their priſoner the Marquis de Villa Roche 


went aſhore, in company with the agent, the lieutenant 
and doctor, having agreed with the governor for his 
ranſom; . Our launch was buſied for near a week, in 
fetching wood, water, and provifions aboard, during 
which time, the governor defired ſome arms and ammu- 
nition. in exchange. Hereupon, captain Clipperton 
Tent him a dozen fuſees, 3 jars of powder, fixty round 
ſhot, four pair of piſtols, with cutlaſſes, long ſwords, 
and daggers. The 26th they received a letter, in 
which the governor demanded all the Marquis's jewels, 
ſome conſecrated plate, and two Loa Ky 22% bo ſome 
ſubje&s. of the king of Spain; . alſo a. certificate ſign'd b 
the captain and his officers, that peace was proclaimed, 
keeping Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Pritty till this was done. 
The captain ſent a letter with a certificate, that the 
captain of their laſt prize told them that there was a 
7:4 peace 
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peace between Spain and England, but withal, af- 
Fired the governor, that if he did not ſend the ran- 


ſom, with the two gentlemen, in twenty-four hours, 
he would lay all the houſes on the ſhore: in ruins, 
burn the ſhip in the harbour, and do all the miſ- 
chief he was able on the Philippine iſlands. Soon 
after the governor, by another letter, defired more am- 
munition, which the captain refuſed, and without ſtay- 
ing for any anſwer, ſent the pinnace a-head to ſound, 
and made all the haſte he could to the ſhip'in the har- 
bour. During this ſham treaty the people raiſed a 
battery, and began to fire at their pinnace, which be- 
ing returned, taught them to know, that the channel 
they found was within pag ſhot of the ſhore. Aboat 
ſix in the afternoon, making up to the ſhip, they ran a- 
8 At nine they got foul of the rocks, and were 


orced to cut away two anchors, in getting the ſhip off? 


while the enemy, from a new battery erected on a hill, 


fired upon them continually with ſtones and ſhot, where- 


by their hull and rigging ſuffered extremely. They 
alſo loſt their firſt lieutenant Mr. Daviſon, and had three 
men wounded. In this emergency, the captain, over- 
come with liquor, was in no wiſe capable of command- 
ing the ſhip; the officers reſolving to get clear of the 
enemy, figned a paper to indemnify Mr. Cooke, if 
he would take upon him the command, who with 
much difficulty got the ſhip afloat, after having ſtood a 
fair mark for the enemy to fire at no leſs than 50 hours ; 
in .which time they loſt both their bow anchors and 
cables, the ſtern and kedge anchors, four hawſers, 
four of the lower-deck guns, ard ninteen barrels of 
powder ; had four men killed, and fix wounded. At 
ten in the afternoon they began to ſplice their rigging, 
not a rope having eſcaped a ſhot ; while the carpenters 
worked all night to ſtop the holes in the bottom, &c. 


Next day, at ſeven in the morning, they ſtowed their - 
guns in the holdbar in the ports, hoiſted in their launch 


and pinnace, and at. noon ſteered away welt,” being 
under great concern for Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Pritty, 


not knowing how they might be uſed. At fix in the 
5 a . Y 3 after- - 
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_ afternoon. the iſland of Guam bore eaſt ſeven leagues, 
fromm whence they took their departure, 13 deg. 20 
min. north latitude, allowing half a point north eaſt va- 
riation, proceeding to China. 
They now, entered upon a very dangerous voyage, 
and on the 23d; of June, after ſtrict examination, 
found their ſhip in a very bad condition. The 24th, 
they got fight of the Baſhee iſlands, and on the 3 iſt 
aw the iſland ſholes of Prata: July 1, they fell in 
with other iſlands, and found ſeveral fiſhing boats, tho 
,no ſuch are mentioned in any charts ; ſo being unable 
to form any judgment of their true courſe, they an- 
chored under one of them, and ſent their pinnace 
for intelligence how Macao bore from them. The pin- 
nace returned the next day, and brought with them 
three Chineſe ſailors. All they could learn from them, 
. not underſtanding their language, was, that Canton lay 
to the ſouth weſt ; thus not being able to get a pilot, 
they reſolved to ſail for Amoy. Here they ſaw abun- 
dance of ſnakes, which were brought down by the 
_Tivers that empty themſelves on that coaſt. The en- 
"trance of the port of Amoy is very remarkable, having 
a high mountain, and on the top of it a tower, which 
is to be ſeen 20 leagues off at ſea, and a little iſland lies 
immediately before the bay. July 6, they were highly 
pleaſed to find themſelves once more in a place where 
they might hope for refreſhments, and be in a condition 


* 
4 

7 

ry 


_  torepair their ſhip. . 
bey no ſooner anchored, than they were viſited by 
ten cuſtom-houſe officers; the cuſtoms being under the 
direction of a ſingle Mandarin, called the hoppo. The 
. firſt thing they demanded, was, what the ſhip was re- 
puted to be, and what buſineſs ſhe had there. Captain 
- "Clipperton anſwered, that the ſlyp belonged to the 
king of Great Britain, and was drove in by ſtreſs 
of weather, in order to D proviſions, and other 
emand wa: 


neceſſaries. Their next was, an exact account 


of cheir men and guns, their cargo, and the time they 
intended to ſtay ; all which they put down in writing, 
ee ajray. . 'The next morning the men mutinicd, 
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The 


The total of a foremaſt man's dividend — 15 4 
v3 5 | 5 Which, 


, CO DOI 


and inſiſted the captain ſhould pay them their prize 


money that inſtant, becauſe they were fally convinced 
the Succeſs was not in a condition to put to ſea again; 


ſo that here was now an end of all regular proceedings, 
ople brought aboard a good quantity of rice, 
with ſome cattle, fowls, wood, and water, for which 
they were paid. On the 12th the officers went to wait 
on the hoppo, who. treated them civilly, gave them 
leave to anchor in the harbour, and ftay there till 
morning, for which he demanded and received a 
very large compenſation, under the term of port 
charges, amounting to 400 J. ſterling. After this, 
all things fell into confuſion; the men would not 
work till they were paid their prize money; and to 
ſhew they had no more regard for the credit of their 
own country, than reſpect for their officer, they ap- 
plied to the chief Mandarin of the town, whom the 
Chineſe call Hihung, and begged, he would do them 
jaſtice againſt their captain. He immediately ſum- 


moned Mr. Clipperton before him, to ſhew cauſe why 


he refuſed to give his men ſatisfaftion., The captain 


produced the articles, ſetting forth that they were not 


to have any ſhare of the prize money till they came to 
London; but captain Cooke, for ſo he was now called, 

ve another account of the caſe in favour of the men. 
This evidence. cauſed a guard of ſoldiers to be ſent 
aboard, and a peremptory order to the captain to ſettle 


the ſhares immediately, and pay the men ; with which 
- -he was obliged to com | 


ly. | 
September 16 this Gvidend was made, purſuant to 
the Mandarin's order, and without allowing any thing 


for thoſe who were taken priſoners, the aſſigns of the 
deceaſed, or the 2 gentlemen who came aboard from 


the Speedwell, che account ſtood as follows. 


Tt ſhare of money and plate — — — 2280 
The ſhare of gold — — —— ?! — — 100 
The ſhare of jewels e rr 89 
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| Ls: . 
Which, at 45s. 8d. a dollar, _ 
Engliſh money 3 E „ 
According to this diſtribution, the cap- 7 
tain's | a 6 ban 5 1466 10 0 
The ſecond captain — — — — 733 15 0 
The captain of marines, lieutenants of 


the ſhip, and ſurgeons — — my 438 168 


But, notwithſtanding captain Cooke, and his adherents, 
had the good luck to carry their point, yet captain 
Clipperton's defence, had ſo much weight with the 
principal Mandarin, that, before he obliged him to 
Pay their ſhares, he ordered one half of the cargo to 


ſecured for the owners, which amounted to near 


| 70001. ſterling, and was cauſed immediately to be put 


on board a Portugueſe Eaſt Indiaman, called the Queen 


of Angels, Don Franciſco la Vero commander; which 
ſhip was unfortunately burnt near the coaſt of Braſil 
June 6, 1722; fo that the owners received; no more of 
theſe effects, the charges of ſalvage deducted, than 
1800 1. The reader will readily obſerve, that there is 
an odd mixture of juſtice and violence in the conduct 
of the Chineſe Mandarin, with reſpe& to captain 
Clipperton and his people; for this reaſon I — 
it will not be unacceptable to him, to be informed, that 
the chief Mandarins, and all the people of Amoy, 
have, for ſome ages paſt, amongſt their own country- 


men, who certainly Know them beſt, acquired to their 


the _m of Hiamuin Booz, that is, Amoy the 

iſh. The fiſhermen on the coaſt ſhake their heads, 

and pronounce theſe words with an emphaſis, when 
meet with — European ſhip _ or 912 wo 

| n the of ber leftthe bay of Amoy, 

in order p24 wp — in the — of which 

they anchored October 4. As ſoon as the Succeſs en- 

tered this port, they ſaluted the fortreſs. The compli- 


ment being returned, the captain went aſhore; and finding 


in the place the captain of the Portugueſe man of war, 


that undertook to carry what belonged to the __ 
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to Braſil; he abſolutely declared in favour of the com- 
mander; therefore Mr. Cooke, and another gentleman, 

ropoſed going to Canton, to conſult Mr. Winder, the 

on of one of the proprietors, about what courſe ſhould 
be taken, with regard to the Succeſs, in carrying her 
home. On their return, the ſhip was ſurveyed, and ſold 
for 4000 dollars, which was little more than half what 
ſhe was worth ; but for this captain Clipperton was not 
in the leaſt to blame: however, to ſhew, that he fill 
perſiſted in his former opinion, he agreed with the 
perſons who had purchaſed her, for his paſſage in her 
to Batavia ; from whence he procured a paſſage home 
in a Dutch Eaft India ſhip, and arrived in the begin- 
ning of June 1722 at Galway in Ireland; where he 
dec with a broken heart, about a week after his arrival, 
with his own family, that was left during this voyage 
in that kingdom. The reſt of the ſhip's company 
returned as opportunity offered; but, as to captain 
Mitchell, who was ſent to Brafil with a ſmall crew; 
he was never more heard off, and either went to the 
bottom, fell into the hands of the Spaniards, or, what 


is ſtill more probable, was deſtroyed on the iſland of 


Velas, where he went aſhore for proviſions. 


— „ 1 
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Captain George Shelvacke's voyage round the world, 


From his own account, 


- 


Hs V ING, in che former voyage, ſet forch the 


burden and force of this gentleman's veſſel, and 
alſo the names of his 9 officers; there needs no 
more to be ſaid on that head. February 13, 1719, we 
ſailed, ſays captain Shelvocke, from Plymouth, in the 
Speedwell, in company with the Succeſs, captain 
Clipperton ; but kept together no longer than the 19th, 
when, between nine and ten at night, a violent ſtorm 


of wind came from the north welt, which obliged us to 


take 
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at The Voyages of 1719. 
take in our topſails. The ſtorm encreaſing, and we 
being ſore preſſed, I haled up my foreſail under the lee 
.of the Succeſs ; hereupon the Succeſs made a ſignal for 
bringing to; but we were not able to ſuffer one knot 
of canvas all night. About midnight, a ſea drove in 
one of our quarters, alſo one of our ſtern dead lights, 
and- we took in great quantities of water before we 
could ſtop them, om in continual danger of foun- 
dering. We could-neither get the ſhip before the wind, 
nor work the pumps upon deck, and having a ſucceſ- 
ſion of prodigious ſeas, none could ſtand on their legs, 
Under theſe melancholy circumſtances, the only thing 
we could have recourſe to, was the chain- pump, by 
which, and the hand of providence, we were delivered 
from impending deſtruction. On the 2oth, we loſt 
ſight of the Succeſs, nor could we ſee any other veſſel, 
ſo we ſet our ſails double reefed, and ſtood to the north 
weſt. In the morning our helm-coat was waſhed away, 
and we did not ſecure it again without great difficulty. 
The ſhip's company was 4 terrified 2 ſtorm, that 
they determined to bear away for England. I endea- 
voured to appeaſe them by reaſon, and words; 
but in ſpite of all I could ſay, they perſiſted in their 
reſolution. At length, having recourſe to my officers, 


they came ES deck, well armed, and ſeem- 
ing reſolute, the ſpirits of the mutineers were damped, 


and they all returned to their duty; except two or three 
ſtubborn fellows, whom I ſent to the geers ; but the 
crew interpoſing, and they promiſing to amend their 
conduct for the Leave, obtained their pardon, 
We now made the beſt of our way to the Canaries, 
which was the firſt place of rendezvous, met ſeve- 
ral ſhips in our paſſage, and ſtrictly enquired after 
our conſort, but could hear nothing of her. March 17, 
we arrived at the Canaries, cruiſed there the time 
appointed by our inſtructions, and took a ſmall prize of 
ſixteen tons, with ſome alt, and a little wine on board. 
The next place I thought of going to was the Cape 
Verde iſlands, in hopes we might amongſt them, hear 
ſomething of captain Clipperton. On the 14th we 


came 
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came into the road of the iſle of May, where we ſaw 
a wreck, and'an Engliſh enſign, near which was a 

at ſmoke on the land. We ſtood in for information; 
a boat came off, and told us, that it was the Vanzitern 
Indiaman, captain Hide, who had the ill fortune to run 
aſhore three weeks before. Here I was in hopes of 
ſupplying myſelf with what neceſſaries I wanted, but 
able to get nothing more than three ſheathing-boards, 


and a few tons of ſalt. - Not long before we arrived 


here, my gunner, named Turner Stevens, with great 

vity, propoſed to me, and the other officers, cruiſ- 
ing in the Red Sea; For Gentlemen (ſaid he) there 
« js no harm in plundering thoſe Mahvometans ; but 
« the poor Spaniards are good Chriſtians, and doubt- 
« leſs it would be a fin to injure them.” I ordered 
him to be confined, when he threatened to blow up the 


ſhip: for theſe, and many other reafons, I diſcharged 


him at his own-requeſt, I alfo left my chief-mate on 
this place, at his deſire; he having been guilty of 
many miſdemeanors. On the 18th-we left the iſle of 
May, and the ſame day got into the road of Porto' 


Praya, on the iſland of St. Jago, which is the chief 


of the Cape de Verdes. Here I met with many fair 
promiſes from the head officers, but could get WO 
more than a ſmall quantity of proviſions. Here alſo 
I ſold our little prize to the governor, for 150 dollars; 
but finding there was no depending upon the Portugueſe 
officers, I determined to go to the iſle of St. Catha- 
rine's, on the coaſt of Braſil, in 2o deg. 30 min. ſouth 
latitude. We ſailed from St. Jago the 2oth, and had 
a very bad paſſage, being 21 days before we croſſed 


the equinoCtial, having the moſt uncertain weather 


imaginable.” We were 55 days in gong to St. Catha- 
rine's, and met with nothing remarkable, except that 
on the Ach of June we made Cape Frio, bearing diſ- 
tance ſeven leagyes, at 23 deg. 41 min. ſouth latitude ; 
and on the gth ſaw a ſhip, which proved to be a Por- 
tugueſe, from Rio Janeiro, bound for Pernambuco. 
On the 23 of June we anchored before the iſland of 


St. Catharine, to come to which place, you muſt con- 


tinue *0'ſail in the channel between the iſland and the 
399792.3 = | | con- 
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continent, till you come near two ſmall iſlands, which 


as yet are nameleſs. Over againſt the northermoſt of 
theſe is the watering- place, at the entrance of a ſmall 
ſalt-water-creek ; oppoſite to theſe, you may come to 
ſix or ſeven fathom very ſafely, the bottom being a 
grey ſand. Here, ſays captain Shelvocke, I ſent the 
carpenter aſhore, with ſuch hands as could be uſeful to 
him, for felling timber, and ſawing it into planks. In 
the mean time the inhabitants came off every day with - 
freſh. proviſions. Thus we preſerved our ſea-ſtores 
while we ſtaid in this iſland; which is about eight 
leagues and a half long, and two broad ; but the chan- 
nel between the iſland and the continent is not above 
half a mile wide. It is all over covered with inacceſſa- 
ble wood, and the plantations excepted, there is not a 
clear ſpot in it. The ſmalleſt iſle about it abounds with 
a vaſt variety of trees and underbruſh of briars, thorns, 


and brambles, which prevent any acceſs. In brief, the 


whole - continent of Braſil may be -termed a vaſt 


wilderneſs. The ſaſſafras grows here ſo common, 
that we laid in a good quantity of it for fire-wood. 


Here are plenty of oranges, both China and Seville, 
with lemons, citrons, limes, bananas, palm, cabbage, 
melons, and potatoes. They have the ſugar- cane very 
good, but cannot make it for want of utenſils, ſo that 
rum and moloſſes are very dear. The woods are full 
of parrots, which, tho' there be hundreds in a flock, 
are obſerved always to fly in pairs. Here are alſo va- 
riety of other birds, curious in colour, and peculiar in 
ſhape; 2 one about the ſize of a fieldfare, 
which has a ſpear in the joint of each wing. The 


flamingoes are ſeen here in great numbers, of a fine 


ſcarlet, and appear very beautiful When flying: they are 
about the bigneſs of a heron, and ſhaped like them. 
They have alſo abundance of very good fiſh of various 
kinds; as alſo delicious oyſters. Among the rocks by the 
ſea fide you find what is called the ſea-egg ;-its'outward 
form 1s like a dock-bur, only theſe are four times as 
large, and of a purple colour. Within they are-divided 
into partitions like oranges, each of which contains a 
yellow ſubſtance, which, in my opinion, if eaten _ 
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exceeds all the ſnell · ſiſn I ever taſted. On the Savan- 
nahs of Areziliba, on the continent, oppoſite the ſouth- 
ermoſt 'part of St, Catharine's, are great numbers of 
black cattle, which we were ſupplied with at a reaſon- 
able rate. They are here much infeſted with tygers, and 
forced to keep a number of dogs to deftroy them, and 
I have been informed that a tyger has killed eight or 
ten dogs in one night. | a 
July 2, while we lay here, we ſaw a great ſhip at an- 
chor under Parrots Iſland. Upon which, I fone m 
launch, well armed, under the command of a lieute- 
. nant, to know what ſhe was, ſtrictly enjoining him 
not to go aboard. About noon the launch returned, 
and the officer told me ſhe was the Ruby, formerly an 
Engliſh man of war, but now of Martinet's ſquadron, 
and commanded by M. la Jonquiere; that moſt of 
their crew were French, and their number 420, having 
| 8 the South Seas, on a report of a rupture between 
rance and Spain. Soon after I was informed, that 
leutenant Hatley whom I ſent to her, had plundered 
the Portugueſe captain from Rio Janeiro,. whom we 
met with off Cape Frio, of 100 moidores, and had 
wen part of them among his crew to engage them to 
recy. I examined very ſtrictly into the affair, with * 
deſign, if I had found him guilty, to have left him in 4 
the hands of the captain of the Portugueſe iſland; but BY 
not being able to get ſufficient proof, all I could do, - 
was, to proteſt againſt him, which proteſt I delivered to 
captain Clipperton in the South Seas. 1255 
July 6, the French captain, with ſome of his officers . 
and paſfengers, came to dine with me; when Mr. 
— boatſwain, raiſed a. mutiny, which was 
quelled by my French gueſts. When all was over, 
M. la Jonquiere talked to them very handſomely on 
the madneſs of their conduQ, .which worked a very 
good effect; for the next day they all appeared very 
ubmiſlive, and laid the whole blame upon the boat- 
ſwain, who excuſed himſelf, by ſaying he was drunk 
and mad, begging of me to let him go home in the 
Ruby. To this his requeſt . readily conſented, know- 
4, f 0 . ing 
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ing him to be a dangerous fellow. On the 15th we 
ſaw a large ſhip lying in the harbour's mouth, which, as 
ſoon as they ſaw us, turned out again; this filled 
M. la Jonquiere with ſuch doubts, chat he reſolved 
to put to ſea, and when night came weighed, fell 
down the harbour, and ſaluted me with five guns at 
his departure. Three Frenchmen belonging to me went 
away with Hudſon ; but I had two Frenchmen, and 
one Morphew an Iriſhman, in lieu of them. On the 
25th, the large ſhip appeared again under French 
colours. She was called the Wife Solomon of St. 
Malo, commanded by M. Dumain Girard, bound far 
the coaſt of Chili and Peru to trade. Soon after my 
men mutined, by the advice of one Matthew Stuart, 
who was chief mate, with reſpect to the prize-money, 
and drew up a paper, to which they had all put their 
hands, 'containing articles relating to plunder, and in- 
ſiſting on its being made the rule of our voyage: they 
likewiſe drew/up-a letter of attorney to this Matthew 
Stewart, and ſent him to ſolicit my conſent to their 
demands. After mature deliberation, both I and my 
chief officers thought it adviſeable to ſign, rather than 
ſuffer them to run away with the ſhip. At this they ex- 
preſſed great ſatisfaction; and promiſed they would be 
always ready to hazard their lives in any undertaking I 
ſhould think conducive to the intereſt of the owners 
and ourſelves. | * 

Auguſt 3, there came in the Franciſco Xavier, a 
Portugueſe man of war, of 40 guns and 3oo men, from 
Liſbon, bound for Macao in China, commanded. by 

captain Riviere. I doubted not but this gentleman 
would be informed of captain Hatley's affair, and 
therefore told him, I expected he would go and vindi - 
cate himſelf to —— — officer; to which he re- 
plied; I will. To give him the better opportunity 
of doing it, I ſent a compliment to that gentleman, to 
whom he acquitted himſelf fo well, as to give full 
ſatisfaction. On the 6th, three of my men deſerted, 
n were gone to our tents, I ſent one 
of my mates in the pinnace after chem, ordering him 


to 
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to go no further; but to return as ſoon as poſſible, for 
I was heaving my anchor; but he miſſing them at the 
place, went up two leagues higher to the Portugueſe 
plantation. It being about midnight, the inhabitants 
thought it was Hatley, who had uſed them ill before, 
and ſuffered him, with the reſt to go to their houſes, 
and ſearch for thoſe they wanted; but my men ſu- 


ſpecting miſchief, made the beſt of their way to the 


boat. In the interim, ſome Portugueſe. had placed 
themſelves in ambuſcade to kill them. They no ſooner 


got into the boat, than they heard them ruſhing from the 


woods, and —— kill the ! kall all the 
Engliſh dogs! then they fired a volley of fmall hot, and 
wounded three of them, two thro' the thighs, and one 


thro' the arm. This accident obliged me to weigh a- 


gain next morning, to return into the road, and endea- 
vour to puniſh thoſe who had been concerned in this 
barbarity. Hereupon, I ſent a letter to the captain of 
the Portugueſe man of war, by Mr Hatley. At his en- 


trance into the ſhip, he was violently aſſaulted by the 


captain of the iſland, ſaying, this is the rogue who burat 
one of our houſes, and reproached me with the name 
of Querno, that is, cuckold. He would have murdered 
him, and the boats crew, very probably, had not the 
captain, and his officers interpoſed, The Portugueſe 
captain wrote me a letter, to excuſe this inſult, and to 
invite me aboard, where I was kindly received, 11 
— — ing. The next day he and his 
ief officers came to break faſt with me. 

Auguſt q, we took our. departure from the norther- 
moſt part of St. Cacharine's, in 27 deg. 20 min. lat · 
titude, and 50 deg. longitude weſt from the Lizard ; 
from which time till the 14th of November, we had 
a very rough ſea, extreme cold weather, and bleak 
weſterly: winds. On the 1th, we ſaw the coaſt of 


Chili, and here fell into freſh difficulties. Our tedious | 


paſſage: occaſioned an extraordinary conſumption of 
proviſions, fo that every body ſaw the neceſſity of re- 
pairing to ſome place where we might ſupply. ourſelves 
with what was wanting. 23225 Natborough 
| 2 
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land, but when we came thither we found the road 
ſo dangerous, that I was obliged to make for the mouth 
of St. Domingo river on the continent; at the entrance 
of which, we came to 28 fathom water, but as we 
went forward, found it ſhole from 18 to 5 fathom, or 
leſs; therefore I inſtantly ſtood to ſea again, and meet- 
ing with windy thick weather, we were driven farther 
to the north than we expected. In this diftreſs, a 
Frenchman I had on board, propoſed going to the 
ifland Chiloe, which lay a little to the northward, 
aſſuring . us, from his own: knowledge, we might be 
there accommodated with whatever we wanted. He 
having been there before, farther informed us, that 
the towns of Chacao, and Calibuco, the former on 
the iſland; and the latter on the continent, were rich 
places; that the governor reſided at the firſt, and at the 
other was a college of Jeſuits, where were conſiderable 
magazines, always well ſtored with all ſorts of pro- 
proviſions. On the zoth we came into the channel 
which divides the iſland of Chiloe from the continent of 
Chili, and ſtood in for the harbour under French co- 
lours, with deſign to attack the towns of Chacao and 
Calibuco; but when we came into the channel, my 
pilot ſeemed to know no more of it than myſelf, and 
the wind beginning to blow freſh, and thick fogs com- 
ing on, in the morning, I anchored: between the point 
of Carelampo, and a little iſland named Pedro Nunez; 
ſoon after we had come to windward, the tide _ 
out with ſuch rapidity, and the wind encreaſing, caul- 
ed the channel to look like one entire breach. At the 
ſame time the ſhip laid a vaſt train on her cable, which 
parted at 2 in the afternogn. No hopes were left for 


recovering the anchor; for the buoy had been ſtaved 


and ſunk ſome time before; we were thus forcibly ſet 
adrift. I did not think it prudent to venture a ſecond 
anchor, and therefore immediately croſſed the channel 
for Chiloe, in a hard gale, hazy weather, incircled 
with ſeeming ſholes, and bewildered in an unknown 
navigation. When we came within a mile of Chiloe, 
we paſſed by two convenient bays, and yet no town 
W * appeared. 
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appeared. At length we came about a point of land, 
which may be known by a high rock like a pira- 
mid that almoſt joins to it. Having weathered this 
point, I found we were intirely out of the tide, and 
commodiouſly defended from all inconveniences. We 
anchored oppoſite a croſs, which was fixed on the north 
ſide of the harbour, having juſt light enough to retreat 
from the dangers we might have been ſubject to of 
rapid tides, unfrequented channels, and bad weather, 
The, more effectually to accompliſh my deſign, I the 
next morning ſent the lieutenant in my pinnace, well 
manned .and armed, to look. for theſe two towns : at 
that very time captain Hatley went in the launch, to 
find a watering place, who ſoon returned with an 
Indian, who had ſhewn him as proper a place as he 
could defire, where, without any great trouble, wood 
and water might be had, and that too, within reach 
of our cannon. Upon this, I put ſome hands into the 
launch, with caſks to be filled, and people to cut wood, 
all armed, with an officer of marines, and ten men to 

uard them. The Indian gave us hopes of a ſufficient 

pply ; but on his returning again to my people aſhore 
in the evening, he acquainted them, that the country 
was enjoined not to bring to us any thing, The pin- 
nace not yet returning, this intelligence cauſed me to 
fear they had been intercepted by the enemy, and by 
that means. had learned who we were, which put me 

into a ſtate of uncertainty, and I knew not how to act. 
In this confuſſion of mind, on the 3d of December, a 
Spaniſh officer, in a boat rowed by eight Indians, came 
on board from the governor. As I intended to paſs 
upon him for a French captain, who was well known 
in theſe ſeas, by name. I commanded all thoſe of my 
people who could not ſpeak French or Spaniſh, not 
to appear upon deck. As he drew near, I hoiſted 
French colours; when he came aboard I told him the 
ſhip's name was the St Roſe, homeward bound, that 
my name was Janes le Breton, and that all my buſineſs 
here was, to beg the governor to let us have ſome pro- 
viſions. The officer heard me attentively, ſeemed to 
yield an. implicit faith to all I ſaid, and ſtaid on _ 
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all night. On the 5th in the morning two armed boats 
lay towards us, which having taken a view of us, ſheer- 


ed off to a little iſland at the bottom of the harbour, 
I therefore ordered all my men to put on grenadiers 


caps, to ſtand upon deck, and appear as terrible as 


ible. On the 6th we ſaw a white flag aſhore, I 
nſtantly ſent away my launch, complaney manned, 
to the place where the flag appeared ; but they found 
nobody to treat with, nor any thing there, but a letter 
which was tied to the flag, with a dozen hams lying 
by. Theletter was from the governor of the iſland, 
intimating that he much doubted whether the ſhip was 
the St. Roſe, then complained of the people in the 


pinnace, and laſtly, deſired I would quit the coaſt, 


o this letter I ſent an anſwer; and the next mornin 
the flag was hoiſted again. On ſending thither, f 
received an anſwer, in civil terms indeed ; but at the 
ſame time abſolutely refuſing me any refreſhments, and 
inſiſting that I ſhould reſtore the Indians taken by my 

innace, of which fact I knew leſs than he did. As 


was now in deſpair of ever ſeeing my people again, 


at a loſs to know how, or where Chacao was fituated, 


and waſting my time in coming hither for pfoviſions, 


where none could be obtained, I reſolved to change 
my ſtile, and wrote the governor a ſmart letter, in 


which I told him I wanted refreſhments, and was de- 


termined to have ſome by force, if I could not come 
at them otherwiſe ; adding, in order to ftrike terror, 
that all the forces in his country ſhould not deter me 
from proſecuting my defign, which letter was conveyed 
as before. The next day I ſent Mr. Brooks, my firſt 


lieutenant, in the launch, compleatly armed, and 


ordered him to bring what proviſions he could meet 
with. Soon after he was gone, a boat from the go- 


vernor appeared, ſignifying, that, if I would ſend 


my officer to Chacao, he was willing to treat with 
me, To this I anſwered I would treat no where but on 
board my own ſhip; and alſo let him know, that it 


was now too late, I having already diſpatched my peo- 


ple to take all they could meet with. In the evening 
the launch came back, and brought with her a large 


piragua, 
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piragua, which ſhe had taken. They were both laden 
with ſheep, hogs, fowls, barley, green peas, and beans, 
and preſently after came the pinnace, with all her 
crew; but ſo terrified, that I had little hopes of ſoon 


making them fit for ſervice. The officer ſaid he had 
fought his way through a number of canoes filled with 


armed Indians, and that he got clear, by making his 


— round the iſland, which was ſeventy leagues. 


y this daſtardly management of theirs, I loſt an op- 
portunity of reducing the town of Chacao; for if the 
innace had returned directly, (there being but one 
at-of unarmed Indians and a Spaniſh ; Fronh to 
oppoſe them, which laft came off to them without the 
leaſt new of violence) I might have attacked the town 
in 24 hours after my arrival; when they were quite 
unprovided ; whereas now, after a week, they had 1000 


Spaniards in arms, on the iſland. My Frenchman. 
was of the ſame opinion, but ſaid as things had hap- 


pened, if I would let them alone in the city, I might 
do what I would in the country, where the poor In- 
dians were to ſit down by their loſſes. I therefore kept 
my boats continually employed in bringing proviſens 
from the Indian plantations and farms, and by the 16th 
we had our decks full of live cattle, poultry, c. and 
ſuch quantities of wheat, barley, potatoes, and Indian 
corn, that on a moderate computation, we had added 
four months proviſions to the ſtock we brought from 
England ; ſo that being very well ſatisfied with the 
effects of ſtaying here, F prepared for my departure. 

Chiloe is the firſt ſettlement of the Spaniſh poſſeſ- 


ſions on the coaſt of Chili; and tho' it affords neither 


filver nor gold, is by them conſidered a place of great 
importance. The body of the iſland lies in 42 deg. 
40 min. ſouth latitude, is zo leagues in length, and a- 


bout 7 in breadth, watered by ſeveral rivers, and pro- 


W uſeful trees. The great number of In- 
dian farms and plantations Which are diſperſed at a 


ſmall diſtance from one another, among the woods on 
riſing ground, afford an agreeable proſpect. Within 
it is — an archipelago, containing more iſlands 
than are well known; the leaſt of which are 1 ** 
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have many inhabitants. Among theſe are ſuch very 
uncertain tides, and violent currents, that it is not ſafe 
to venture near. I would adviſe. all ſtrangers who go 
in at the north end to keep the iſland ſide of the chan. 
nel aboard, giving the ſouth. point of Chiloe a good 
birth; this done, run along ſhore to the ſouthward, 
and you will paſs by two bays, which ſeem commo- 
dious, but hold your way till you come to a point, near 
which is a high rock, reſembling a piramid; go between 
this rock and a ſmall high iſland, and run a little way 
up the harbour, which looks like the entrance of a river, 
and you will have a 3 to drop your anchor. 

The ſoil is fruitful, and produces all ſorts of European 
fruits, and grains; together with paſture lands, where 
they graze abundance of cattle, particularly ſheep, 
The air is wholſome, but the winter ſeaſon is very cold. 
They have -abundance of *middle-fized horſes, alſo 


a creature which they call guanacoes, that is, country 


ſheep, in ſhape like a camel, and ſome of them fix feet 
high. Their wool, or rather hair, is very fine, their 
necks are long, and they move with a ſlow ſtately pace. 
Theſe are of great uſe at the mines of Peru, in carry- 
ing the ore, &c. Their fleſh is very coarſe, as we ex- 
rienced. Here are alſo European ſheep, and hogs 
in great numbers, but they are not overſtocked with 
black cattle. Here is no want of fowl, either tame 
or wild; of the latter, ſeveral ſorts peculiar to the 
country; and in particular a ſort of little geeſe, which 
are found on the banks of their rivers, of a beautiful 
white, and very agreeable eating. They carry on a 
mall woollen manufacture here, conſiſting of carpets, 
and wearing apparel. They alſo export cedar, 
in plank, and wrought in baxes, cheſts, eſcrutores, &c. 
with which they ſupply all Chili and Peru. 

Our buſineſs here being now over, I propoſed to fail 
for the iſland of Juan Fernandez, as my inſtructions 
directed; but the ſhip's company. were unluckily poſ- 
ſeſſed with an opinion of firſt making a ſhort trip to the 
bay of Conception, where they might certainly make 
their fortunes ; the Frenchman 28 filled their heads 


with theſe notions, I was obliged to comply. In our 
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way to Conception, we made the iſlands of Mocha and 
St. Mary on December 23, and the ſame evening arriv- 
ed in the bay of Conception. We could not be certain 
we ſaw any ſhip in the road; 1, therefore, immediately 
gave orders to man and arm our boats, to go up in the 
night, and ſurpriſe whatever ſhips happened to be there, 
ſtrictly enjoining them, if they found any thing too 
ſtrong, to prevent ſuch from {ending any thing aſhore, 
till I came up; which I endeavoured all night, but in- 
vain, At day-light I could ſee nothing above us. A- 
bout noon captain Hatley returned, and told me that he 
had taken a ſhip, called the Salidad d' Auday, which 
was the only one there. She was about 1 50 tons, lately 
come from Baldivia, with ſome cedar planks; that 
there was no body on board her but the boatſwain, an 
old negro, and two Indian boys; that he had left Mr. 
Brooks, the firſt lieutenant, in poſſeſſion of her, with 
orders to bring her down the firſt opportunity. In his 
return to the ſhip he took a ſmall veſſel of 25 tons, near 
the iſland Curiquice, where ſhe had been to take in 
pears, cherries, and other fruit, for the Conception 
market. This veſſel belonged to a prieſt, who had 
been gathering fruits, and was made a priſoner in her, 


for being too curious; and in coming too near, to find 


out who my. people were. 'Thus his cargo, with five 
Indians fell into our hands. Soon after I ſaw, by the 
help of my glaſs, another ſmall boat paſs within leſs 
than piſtol-ſhot of my pinnace, but Mr. Hatley did not 
engage her; ſaying, for excuſe, that he did not mind 
her, tho? his boat's crew, all agreed ſhe was full of men. 
On the 26th at noon, Mr. Brooks brought away the 
ſhip they had taken, and came to an anchor about half 
a mile ſhort of us. 'The boatſwain of her had not been 
with us above two hours, before he informed us of a 
veſſel laden with wine, brandy, &c. bound for Chiloe, 
lying at anchor about two leagues to the north. I order- 
ed Mr. Randal, ſecond lieutenant, and the boatſwain 
of the Solidad,' with 25 men, to go thither in the 
Mercury; as we called the fruit-bark, with poſſitive 
orders not to go aſhore, or make any fruitleſs _—_ : 
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but next morning they returned with the following diſmal 
ſtory. © They went into the bay, and found the veſſel 
haled dry aſhore ; when they came up to her they found 
her empty, but on ſeeing a little houſe near, they were 
of opinion the cargo was lodged there; fo the officer 


ordered the men up, with nobody to head them; thus, 


without order, every one endeavoured to get foremoſt, 
but their career was ſoon ſtopped, for they no ſooner 
got upon the bank, than the enemy fell furiouſly 
upon them, took five of them prifoners, and one was 
ſhot through the thigh.” © Theſe misfortunes made my 
crew extremely uneaſy, and bad conſequences, very 
obably, would have followed, had not, when we 
aſt expected it, a large ſhip come into; the harbour, 
without the leaft ee of danger. The launch 
was immediately manned to prevent their going aſhore. 
As ſoon as ſhe approached near enough, I hailed her, 
but the returning no anſwer, I fired into her, and or- 
dered the launch to put off directiy. Juſt as I was go- 
ing to ſlip the cable, the launch came up with her, and 
gave her a volley of ſmall ſhot. They that inſtant came 
to, and called for quarter. It was two o'clock in the 
morning before my boat came back to inform me 2. 
bout her, when they brought with them the Spaniſh 
captain, and ſome of che chief paſſengers. The ſhip 
was called the St. Fermin belonging to, and coming 
from Callaca, of 300 tons; but had a very fmall cargo, 
conſiſting of ſugar, moloſſes, coarſe French linen, rice, 
fome cloths and bays of Quito, a ſmall quantity of 
chocolate, with 6000 dollars in money, and wrought 
_ Idiſpatched Mr. Hendry, the owner's agent, in the 
| cury to take an account of her lading, and to ſend 
every thing that was valuable on board. In the mean 
time, Don Franciſco Larragan, captain of the St. 
Fermin, defired he might ranſom the ſhip. I conſented, 
and gave him leave to go to Conception, in his own 

| with a merchant that was a priſoner to raiſe 
the money. On the zoth a boat came aboard from the 
governor with a flag of truce, and an officer with 2 
preſent of ſeven jars of wine, and a letter 3 
| e 
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1 the ſight of my commiſſion, and me to ſend aſhore Joſeph 
1 de la Fontaine, who had been ſervant to captain la 
4 Joyquiere's mate. In ſhort, I reſolved to ſend captain 
Betagh, to treat by word of mouth, and at laſt a for- 
th mal treaty was begun. I demanded 16,000 dollars for 
the ranſom of the St. Fermin. They offered 12,000 
a. WM for. the ſhip and bark. While we were bargaining 
* about the ranſom, the governor was drawing together a 
ny body of men to make an attempt upon us. Now find- 
5 ing all his Spaniſh, puncto was only to entrap us; I firſt 
ſet fire to the wg 2 to the St. Fermin. | 
anuary 7, 1720, I ſailed, ſays the captain, to Juan 
iT Nam ky On the gth the plunder of r 4 — 
be ſold at. the maſt, at very high prizes, and came to ten 
' I pieces of eight per man. On the 13th the body of that 
iſland bore W. S. W. diſtant five leagues. Till the 
15th I ſtood off and on the ſhore for my boats, who 
were a hſhing, and had hitherto diſcovered no marks 
of captain Clipperton's being here. At length, goi 
aſhore, ſome of my men accidentally ſaw the wo 
Magee, the.name of Clipperton's ſurgeon, with captain 
John under it, cut upon a tree, but no directions to me, 
as was agreed on. His actions being thus groſly re- 
pugnant to his inſtructions, it appeared clear to me, that 
he never meant I ſhou'd join him again. February 5, 
| diſpatched Mr. Brooks in the Mercury, to ſee if there 
were any ſhipping at Arica. The next day I had ſight 
of the head-land of Arica and the iſland Guana, with a 
ſhip at anchor on the north ſide of it, and the Murcury 
ſtanding out of the bay. I made all poſſible haſte to 
get up with her, and when we came into the port, 
ound the ſhip had been already taken, and that the 
Mercury was adrift by accident. This prize was the 
Roſario of 100 tons, laden with corm̃orants dung, of 
which the Spaniards make great profit, and uſe it to 
manure their land in the vale of : 497 In this veſſel 
there was not one white face, except the pilot; I there- 
fore reſolved to ſend aſhore to ſee if che owners would 
ranſom her, the cargo being of value to them, tho of 
vo ule to ue Next morning 1 received a letter from the 
n ö ö Owner 
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owner ſigned Miguel Diez Gonzales. He pleaded po. 
verty, and of having a large family to provide for, but 
promiſed to meet us at Hilo, or at Quaco. Soon aſter 
we took a ſmall veſſel, laden with dried fiſh, and 
guana, lying within a mile of the town. The next 
night the merchant who had before wrote to me about 
the ſhip's ranſom, braught the ſum agreed for, viz, 
1300 dollars weight in ingots of virgin-filver, and the 
reſt in pieces of eight. This gentleman made great en- 

uiry after Enghſh commodities, complaining, that 
they were furniſhed only with paltry things from the 
French, for which they ran away with — He 
aſked if the Engliſh merchants were aſleep, or grown 
too wealthy, ſince notwithſtanding their ports were not 
ſo open as in many other parts of the world, they knew 
how to manage thoſe matters well enough; and thac it 
was no difficult thing to make their governors act oblig. 
ingly. Before he took his leave, he deſired me to car. 
ry his ſhip to ſea with me two or three leagues and turn 
her adrift, with intent, I ſuppoſe to deceive the gover- 
Nor, and the king's officers, 

As ſoon as I got out of the road of Arica, ſays cap- 
tain Shelvocke, I ſhaped my courſe for Hilo, and got 
fight of it in the afternoon, where a large ſhip, and 
three ſmall ones, lay at anchor. The great ſhip, in- 
ſtantly hoiſted French colours, and proved to be the 
Wiſe Solomon, of 40 guns, captain Dumain comman- 
der, who reſolved to prevent my coming in. It being 
dark, I ſent Mr. De la Porte; my third lieutenant, 
who was a Frenchman, to acquaint him who we were. 
On his entering the ſhip, they called him renegade, 
tumbled him out again, and ſent me word that if | 
offered to anchor there, they would fink me. Upon 
this, Mr. De la Porte, informed me, that, to his 
knowledge, the French ſhips had often taken Spaniſh 
commiſſions, at ſuch times as there were Engliſh crui- 
ſers on the coaſt, and farther, that his ſhip was double 
manned with the inhabitants of the town, who were 
3 rench, and that he would be with us ſpeedily. 
While we were talking, they fired ſeveral guns - - 
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which heated me not a little. My firſt deſign was to 


turn the Mercury into a fire ſhip; and have roaſted 


him for his inſolence. But reflecting upon the paſture 
of affairs at home, and fearing my conduct might be 
called in queſtion. afterwards, I thought it beſt to ſtand 
out of the harbour. e toi? $1. . 
February a, the money taken at. Arica was divided 
among the ſhip's company, On the 22d we found our- 
ſelyes in the height of Calao, which is the port of 
Lima. On the 26th the officers in the Mercury ſent 
to be relieved. I ſpoke to captain Hatley, whoſe turn 
it was to command her, and as he had been long a 
— among the Spaniards, travelled from Lima to 
ayta by land, and there obſerved ſeveral rich towns; 
it entered into his head, that ſomething might be done 


. 


by cruiſing along that coaſt, as far as the iſland, of 


Lobos. I naturally approved of this propoſal, bec - ny 


it was more than probable, they might meet with ſome 
of the Panama ſhips, which always fall in with the 


land, to take the advantage of the land winds. All 


the ſhip's company likewiſe ſeemed highly delighted 
with this project. I, therefore, augmented their com- 
plement of men, put a month's proviſion on board, 
mounted two quarter decks on her, lent captain Hatley 
my pinnace, and gave him a copy of my inſtructions. 
As ſoon as he was ready to depart, captain Betagh, 
whoſe turn it was to relieve the marine officer in the 
Mereury, went among the people with a frightful look, 
telling them, that he, and the reſt who were to accom- 


pany. him, were ſent for a ſacrifice. I ordered the 


rcury- along fide, and told the crew what he ſaid, 
who-' unanimouſly declared, they never entertained 
ſuch a thought; then ſet up an huzza, and begged 
they might proceed on their intended cruiſe. Now 
Hatley and Betagh went aboard of her, and, giving 
me three chears, put off. The very next day they 
took a {mall-bark, laden with rice, wheat, chocolate, 
flour, &c. and the day following another; on the 4th 
day they took a * 400 tons, with 1 50, ooo pieces 
of eight. Fluſhed with theſe captures, Betagh pre- 
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vailed with Hatley and the reſt not to join me again; 
and-at length brought them to a reſolution of leaving 
thoſe ſeas: but they had no ſooner clapped the helm 
a-weather, than they ſaw a ſail coming up-to them, 
which proved a Spaniſh man of war, who prevented 


their India voyage. They uſed the Engliſh-very ill; 


but Betagh being of their religion, and of a country 
they — of, was made an officer, and treated with 
reſpect. On the 29th, in the morning, we ſaw a ſail 
at anchor in the road of Guanchaco, and anchored 
along ſide of her; but found nobody aboard but two 
Indian men, and a boy. She was called the Carma- 
ſita, of 100 tons, laden with a little timber, from 
Guiaquil. Theſe priſoners told me there was a rich 
ſhip in the cove of Payta, which put in there to repair. 


I immediately put to ſea, but in purchaſing the anchor, 


our cable parted, and we loſt it. I took the prize 
with me, being new, and like to ſail well, and called 
Her the St. David. I looked into Cheripe, from whence 
I chaced a ſmall veſſel, which, when I came up with, 
the men ran her aſhore. The next morning, being 
near the iſland of Lobos, where I had fixed our ren- 
dezvous, I ſent my ſecond lieutenant aſhore with two 
letters in two bottles, _—_— captain Hatley to haſten 
to me at Payta, and came before that place on the 8th 
of March. On the 21ſt I entered the cove of Payta, 
where Mr. Brooks, with the launch, took a ſmall ſhip, 
lying in the harbour. We then came to an anchor 
within little more than half a mile of the town: here 
J conſulted- with. my officers about the proper meaſures 
to take it. I accordingly landed with 46 men, and 
marched up to the great church without oppoſition, all 
the inhabitants having quitted the place ; but we ſaw 


c 


f There is not à fingle circumſtance in this narration, 
nor, indeed, in the preceding, which. captain Betagh docs 
not only diſpute, but deny. But aue do not pretend to mea- 
dle in theſe points, leaving the reader to judge, .vbo was, 


en1who was not to blame, by perufing and comparing this 
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large bodies of men on the hills on each fide'us. We 
took no priſoners, but an old Indian and a boy, who 
{aid captain Clipperton had been here to ſet priſoners 
aſhore not long ago, and aſſured them he would do no 
miſchief, nor give them any trouble: But the inha- 
bitants not caring to truſt him, removed their effects 
to the mountains, among which, there were 400,000 
ieces of eight of the king of Spain's money; a fine 
ty for him, had he thought proper to have accepted 

it! The remainder of the day was ſpent in ſhipping 
what plunder we could find, which conſiſted in . 
fowls, brown and white calavances, beans, corn, 
wheat, flour, ſugar, and as much cocoa- nut as we were 
able to ſtow, with ſeveral utenſils for the kitchen, as 
pans, &c. In the afternoon I had a meſſenger to know 
what I would take for the ranſom of the town and- ſhip. 


I anſwered 10,000 pieces of eight, and thoſe to be paid 


in 24 hours, The next morning the meſſenger came 
back and brought — wy the captain of the ſhip we 
had taken, and I werft aſhore to hear their propoſals. 
He ſaid, the governor reſolved not toranſom the town 
at all events, and that he did not care what was done 
with the town, provided the churches were not demo-. 
liſhed, or ſet on fire. I replied, that I ſhould have no 


regard to them, or any thing elſe, when I ſet fire to the 


town ; adding, that if the ſhip. was not immediately 
ranſomed, he might expect to ſee her in flames. He 
promiſed the money in three hours. This converſation 
over, I ordered the town to be ſet on fire in ſeveral 
oe ; While this was doing, the men on board my 
ſhip made continual fignals, and kept conſtantly firin 

towards the mouth of the harbour. As J ſulpected 
ſomething extraordinary had happened, I haſted on 
board 1n a canoe, with three men only. On my en- 
trance into her, -I ſaw a ſhip, with a Spaniſh flag, at 
which fight three men were ready to fink, and 
doubt whether I ſhould ever have got on board agai 

had it not been for the boatſwain. In juſtice to Mr. 


Coldſea, the maſter, I own he fired ſo ſmartly upon the 


enemy during my abſence, and it was intirely owing to 
198 | him 
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him I had an opportunity of getting on board. The 
Spaniſh officer, thinking 1 could not paſs him, was in 
no great hurry, and therefore ſuffi my men, about 
in number, to come off. Upon this we cut our 
cable, but the ſhip falling the wrong way, it was with 
difficulty I got clear of him. He kept continually firing, 
and we e the briſkeft returns we could. Intending 
at laſt to demoliſh us at once, they clapped their helm 
a ſtarboard, to bring their whole broadſide to point on us, 
but their fire had but little effect, which gave us an 
opportunity of getting away. 'This was a lucky eſcape 
indeed, after an engagement of three glaſſes, with an 
enemy ſo vaſtly ſuperior. She was called the Peregrine, 
and had 56 guns, and 450 men aboard ; we had but 20 
mounted, 73 men, 11 negroes, and 2 Indians included. 
Again, he had vaſt odds againſt us, being in a ſettled 
. -Feadineſs, and we in the utmoſt diſtraction. Add to 
this, our ſmall arms were wet, and of no uſe; and 
one third of my people, inſtead of fighting, were pre- 
paring for an obſtinate reſiſtance ; in making ports for 
the ſtern · chaſe- guns. Yet we were not altogether un- 
hurt. The loſs of our boat and anchor were irrepa- 
Table, and I may affirm were the cauſe of a future 
fcene of miſery. I have been ſince informed, we, in 
this conteſt, killed and warn ne — — 1 
In the evening. I, with t difficulty, ſlipped aw 
from the Brilliant, the ad Siral's conſort, on board + 
which was Betagh, who begged he might have the 
honour to board: me firſt; but though I eſcaped this 
ſnare, yet I found myſelf, when at liberty, in a miſer- 
able ſituation ; for we had not the leaff certainty of meet- 
ing with the Succeſs, As to our enemies, Thad intelli- 
gence again from Payta, that they had laid an embargo 
for fix months; ſo that nothing could be expected from 
that quarter. A third misfortune was ; I ſaw our prize, 
which J intended for a fire · ſnip, taken by the Brilliant, 


i * Here again captain Betagh gives a different account 
* of this affair, who was on board the Peregrine at Lima, 
and an eye-witneſs of the force of this ſhip. : 
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and I had but one anchor, ſo it cannot be wondered 
at, that I made no attempt on the town of. Gwaquil. 
L hereupon called my officers together, after which we 
propoſed watering at Juan Fernandez, and then eruiſ- 
ing out the whole ſeaſon on the Conception, Valparaiſo 
and Coquimbo merchants. This being approved of 
nem. con. we ſtretched” to the windward. Aſter this, 
J intended for the coaſt of Mexico, then to run for 
the Tres Marias, and California, as the moſt likely 
place to find the Succeſs. On the 26th, we ſecured 
our mails, and bent a new ſuit of ſails, then ſtood 
ſouth; expecting to gain our paſſage in five weeks. 
On the 31ſt, as we were pumping, the water came out 
of the well as black as ink ; which made me imagine 
it came-out of our powder room: and ſo it happened; 
for on going thither, we heard the water come in like 
alittle fluice, which had ſpoiled the greateſt part of it ; 
ſo that we could ſave ſix barrels only, which I ordered 
to be ſtowed in the bread room. May 6, we made the 
weſtward of the iftand of Juan Fernandez, when the 
carpenter had compleated a boat which would carry 
three hogſheads ; and found the leak to be on the lar- 
board fide, under the lower cheek of the head, oc- 
caſioned by. a ſhot lodged there, which falling out, 
had left room for the water. On the 11th we ſaw the 
iſland, a joyful. ſight at that time! tho* afterwards to 
us very unfortunate . I plied off and on, ſays captaia 
Shelvocke, till the 21ſt, but could not get fo much wa- 
ter as we daily drank, which made me think it proper 
to anchor in the road. In order to this, I got 20 caſks 
ready to raſt aſhore, then worked in, came to an 
anchor in 40 fathom water, and haled the caſks aftiore, 
and aboard again. The next morning we were ready 
to go to ſea, but could not for four days. On the 25th 


a hard gale, coming from the ſea, with it a great fwell, 


a * In captain Betagh's account, the going to Fernandez | 


i repreſented as a manifeſt defign to loſe the ſhip,. thut they 
night hergafter-eruiſt'in'a bottom, to which the owners 
had na title, &c. PLL WERE 5 | to STS If 
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our cable parted. A ſad accident this ! having not the 
leaft proſpect of avoiding immediate deſtruction: but 
providence interpoſed in our favour ; for. if we had 
ſtruck but a cable's length farther to the eaſt or welt, 
we muſt all have inevitably periſhed. When ſhe ſtruck 
upon the rock, our main-maſt and mizen went all to- 
gether. No words can expreſs the terror we was in 


| on being ſhipwrecked. In the evening all the officer; 
came to me, to conſider proper meaſures, to get ſome 


neceſſaries out of the wreck, and, lighting a fire, wrap- 


. ped themſelves up in what they could get, ſleeping 


round it very ſoundly. While all hands were employ- 
ed in building tents, &c. to ſettle themſelves here, the 
' wreck was intirely deſtroyed, and no hopes left of re- 
gaining any thing, ſo that all in her was loſt, except- 
ing a few fire-arms, one caſk of beef, and another of 


farina de pao, with 11,000 dollars belonging to the 


owners, which were in my cheſt; the reſt being ſtowed 
in the bottom of the bread room, for ſecurity. In this 
melancholy ſituation I applied to the carpenter, and 
aſked if ſomething could not be done to ſet us a fioat 
again, who anſwered, he could not make bricks with- 
* out ſtraw: then went off in an ill humour. From him 
J paſſed to the armourer, and aſked what he could do 
for us, towards building a ſmall veſſel; who ſaid, he 
hoped he could furniſh all the iron work, havitig, 
with much difficulty, gotten his bellows with four or 


© five ſpadoes, which would afford him ſteel, out of the 
'* wreck, and that there could be no want of iron on 
the ſhore: ſo deſired me, without loſs of time, to 


* ſet to work in earneſt.” While he fitted up his forge 
I ordered wood to be cut down for charcoal; then, 
calling all tie ſhip's company, put the queſtion ; whe- 


ther we ſhould make a beginning ? to this, they unani- 
mouſly conſented. . I now ſent a party of men to the 


wreck, to get the bowſprit aſhore, of which I deſigned 
to make the keel, and' prevailed with the carpenter to 
accompany me, to fix on a proper. place for _ 

They found many uſeful materials about the wre 
and amongf the reſt, the top- maſt, which being * 
| a 7 . ; a 
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faſt to the main - maſt was waſhed aſhore. June 8, we 
laid the blocks to build on, and the bowſprit was ready 
at hand, when the carpenter, turning ſhort upon me, 
ſwore, that he would not ſtrike a ftroke, nor be any 
man's ſlave ; as he was now upon a footing with me. 
I was at firſt a little nettled at this, but afterwards a- 
greed to give him a four piſtole piece, as ſoon as the 
Fern and ſtern - poſt were up: and 100 pieces of eight 
when it was finiſhed, Upon this he fell to work, and 
in two months time we made a tolerable ſhew. In the 
beginning, the people behaved very well, half of them 
working one day, and half another; but at length they 
became a prey to party rage; many officers left my 
converſation, to herd with the meaneſt of our company, 
which confirmed me in my opinion, that there was ſome 


dark deſign in embrio. However, on recollecting 


how Dampier had been uſed in theſe ſeas, I orde 
my ſon to ſecure my commiſſion in ſome dry place of 
the iſland. At laſt, I one afternoon, loſt all my people, 
and could ſee nobody but Mr. Adamſon, ſurgeon, Mr. 
Hendry, agent, my ſon, and Mr. Dodd, lieutenant 
of -marines, who, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, 
pretended lunacy. I could not imagine what was be- 
come of them; but at night was told they had aſſem- 
bled at the great tree to form new articles, whereby the 
owners were excluded from any part of what ſhould 
be taken hereafter, and I from 1 of the 
ſnip. They had choſen one Morphew for their ſpeaker, 
who repreſented to them. That they were now their 
« own maſters ; that Mr. Shelvocke, ought to re- 
member if they thought proper to make him their 
commander, it was their ' courteſy to make him ſo, 
Kc.“ In chis they were ſupported by Mr. Brooks, 
and his brother-in-law Mr. Randal, the former my 
firſt, the latter my ſecond lieutenant. Af 
The firſt outrage committed by theſe levellers, was, 
on Mr. De la Porte, my third lieutenant, whom 
orphew knocked: down on the beach, whilſt Mr. 
Brooks ſtood an eye-witneſs of this brutality. I ex- 
poltulated with him warmly for this his _— of 
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which he took little notice; ſo that I now found there 
was an end of all regular authority amongſt us. Soon 
aſter, oy formed a new ſet of articles, by which they 
Put themſelves upon the Jamaica diſcipline, declaring, 
that I ſhould be their captain, and as a mark of their 
eſteem ſhould be entitled to fix ſhares, tho', according 
to the Jamaica model, I ought to have but four; up- 
on which plan, Mr. De la porte, Mr. Dodd, and Mr. 
Hendry, were reduced to the ſtate of midſhip- men, 
as to the dividend. To this ſcheme all the officers a- 
mong them conſented, only Mr. Coldſea, who ſtood 
neuter. In this diftreſs, I thought it lawful to comply 
with their demands, and, with the reſt of my officers, 
ſigned the articles, thinking I ſhould then be able to 
get them to work on the bark again; when another 
mutiny broke out at the great tree, where they reſolved 
to have a money 1 1 the _ ; 
which amou to 750 pieces of eight in virgin filver, 
a filver diſh, 3 o. — 
with this alſo, I was obliged to comphy; but was then 
uſed worſe than ever; for while Mr. Morphew and 
his Counſellors feaſted upon the beſt fiſh the ſea afford- 
ed, I was glad, after a hard day's work, to dine upon 
ſeel. The next ſcheme was to get the arms from me, 
which they took by violence, and ſquandered away 
what ammunition: we had left, in ſhooting at wild- cats, 
or any trifling objects which came in their way. This 
is a ſhort, but true hiſtory of our tranſactions in the 
iſland of Juan Fernandez; and I believe every unpre- 
judiced reader will agree, that from May 24 to Au- 
guſt 15, no man ever endured a more uncomfortable 
proſpect . FFT FP 
Auguſt 15, we had fight of a large ſhip, which oc- 
eaſioned great ; but ſhe kept. at too great 2 
diſtance to perceive any thing of us. I now told them, 
that the ſtate of our affairs was ſuch, it behoved 
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all hands to give their aſſiſtance towards finiſhing the 
bark, there being never more than ten, and ſome- 
times but ſix, that attended it, and that I was always 
one of the number. But they were ſo perverſe, that 
the more I encouraged them, the more they entered in- 
to diſtraction. The next day they divided upon the 
queſtion ; whether they ſhould not ſet the bark on fire, 
and build two large ſhallops ? At laſt they came to this 
concluſion, viz. to lay aſide all thoughts of building 
boats ; but infiſted that Mr. Brooks ſhould have the 
command of the bark. This night the carpenter ſent 
me word, thatif I did not ſend him the 100 dollars, 
I ſhould never fee his face again, ſo I was obliged to 
pay him. To complete our diviſions, there now aroſe 
athird party, who reſolved to continue on the iſland. 
Theſe were in number. about twelve, who. were never 
ſeen, but at night, when they came to our tents to ſteal 
whatever they could meet with ; but I ſoon found means 
to manage.them, and took all their arms, ammunition, 
and plunder away ; telling them, at the ſame time, if 
they ever were within muſket ſhot of our tents, 
they ſhould be treated as enemies. In a little time 
2 — — ſo weakened the 
y, that began to give attention to me, and 
molt of 8 got into a — of working; which 
cauſed Mr. Brooks, with an hypocritical ſubmiſſion, to 
defire he might come to eat with me again; but yet did 
not leſſen his eſteem for Morphew. His diſſimulation, 
however, proved of vaſt ſervice towards finiſhing the 


bark, which required the affiſtance of all our heads 


and hands, At length, by conſtant labour and various 
contrivances, we patched her up, but in ſuch a man- 
ner, as the like was never ſeen, and I may ſafely af- 
firm, ſuch a bottom never ſwam upon the ſea before. 
She was launched on the gth of September, and, be- 
ing now nearly compleated, there yet remained un- 
thought of, what proviſions could be got to ſupport us in 
our voyage; the one being of no uſe without the other. 
We therefore made ſeveral experiments to ſave both 
&ſh and feels, but it was impoſhble to do it without ſalt. 
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At laſt we contrived a method to cure the conger. eels, 


by ſplitting them, taking out the back bone, then dip. 


ping them in ſalt water, and hanging them to dry in 
a great ſmoke. On the 5th of October, having finiſh. 
ed the calking and rigging of our little bark, and ſaved 
2300 eels, weighing about a pound each, we agreed to 
put her in the water, and as ſhe went off, I named her 
the Recovery. All things anſwering pretty well, we 
reſolved to run the hazard of going off in her, and 
made all poſſible proviſion for ſailing. After all, · a 
dozen of our people choſe to remain aſhore, with about 
as many negroes and Indians. | i tu 
October 6, in the evening, we departed, with no- 


thing to ſubſiſt on but the ſmoked congers, one of 


which was allowed to each man for 24 hours, one 
Caſk of beef, and four live hogs. We were upwards of 
40 crouded together, lying upon the bundles of cels, 
in no method of keepin —— clean. \ There was 


not a drop of water to be had, without ſucking it out 
of the — 4 


thro' the barrel of a muſket, and the little 
morſels we eat, occaſioned perpetual ſquabbles, every 
one contending for the frying pan. All the conve- 
niency we had for a fire being a half tub filled with 
earth, which made ſo little diſpatch, that we had con- 
tinual frying from morning till night. In this wretched 
condition, on the 10th of October at four in the morn- 
ing, we met with a large ſhip, which we ſaw-by moon- 
light was Europe built. We ſtood for her, and being 


_ - rigged in the mode of the country, they took little 


notice of us till day-light ; then haled cloſe on a 
wind to the weſt, and left us behind them; it falling 
calm two hours after, we applied to our oars, and 
came up with her with pretty good ſpeed; during the 
Chaſe we overhaled our arms, one third of which had 
no flints, nor had we more than three cutlaſſes, fo that 
we were not at all well provided for boarding, tho' this 


was the only way, by which we could hope to take the 


ſhip. We had but one cannon, which we could not 
mount, but were forced to fire as it lay upon deck, and 


to ſupply it, we had no more ammunition 'than two 


round 
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round ſhot, a ſmall quantity of chain bolts and bolt- 


heads, with the clappers of the Speedwell's bells, and 
a few bags of beach ſtones to ſerve tor cartridge. As 
we drew near, I ſaw her guns and pattereroes, and a 


number of armed men upon deck. They defied us to 


come on board them, and gave us a volley of great and 
ſmall ſhot, which killed our gunner, and brought down 
our foremaſt. However we rowed up and engaged 
them till all our ſmall ſhot was gone. We were buſy 
all night in making ſlugs, and had provided a good 
quantity before morning. At day break in the morn- 
ing, I ordered 20 of our men to lay her athwart the 
hawſe, while I boarded her in the bark: but the very 
inſtant we were coming to engage her, a gale aroſe, 
and ſhe got off, This ſhip was called the Margaretta, 
a privateer of St. Malo, and mounted 40 guns all the 


laſt war. In the attacks we made upon her; one man 


was killed, and three wounded, two of theſe recovered. 
Our condition being now worſe than before, I propoſ- 
ed going to Coquimbo; but a ſtrong gale coming on, 
and laſting four days, we made to Iquique, which 
looks like a white rock, at the foot of the high land of 
Carapucho, About ſun ſet I ſent the boat in between 
the rocks, and the crew was received by ſome of the 


Indians with an ignorant welcome. Being aſhore they 


went to the lieutenant's houſe. who governed there, 
broke it open, -rumaged the village, and brought off a 
booty more valuable to us, at this time, than gold and 
ſilver; conſiſting. of 60 buſhels of wheat flour, ſome 
jerked beef, pork, and mutton, 10, ooo lb. of well 
cured fiſh, a good number of fowls, ſome ruſk, and 


four or five days eating of ſoft bread, with fix jars of 
Peruvian wine and brandy. Words cannot expreſs the 


2 reigned in our breaſts at their coming on board. 
e 

crew, the jars of wine were broached; but I allowed 
no more than half a pint to each man. After living a 
day or two on wholeſome diet; we began to wonder 
how we could, for a month together, live upon cels 
fried in train oil. f ; | b * "The 


loav*s.of white bread were divided among the 
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The iſland of Iquique lies in 19 deg. 50 min. ſouth 
latitude, 1s . about al a league in circumference, and 
half a mile from the main ,land of Peru. It is of a 
moderate height, and the bulk of it is intirely compoſed 
of cormorants dung, whoſe colour is exceeding white, 
which makes it appear at a diſtance like chalk-hills, 
From hence we ſteered for Le Naſco, in which port 
we had a'briſk engagement with a veſſel of 700 tons, 
which laſted ſix hours, but the ſea breeze coming in 
very ſtrong, we were obliged to quit her. After this, 
ſome of my men were determi to go over to the 
enemy; to prevent which, I ordered four men, whom 
I 2 I could truſt, into our two boats; but thoſe 
two who were in the beſt boat deceived me, and went 
off with her ; my firſt lieutenant and Morphew made a 
party to go away with the. other; but it blew hard, 
and prevented them from putting their deſign in exe. 
cution. | | - R 

The day following we ſtood away for Piſco, where 
we law a fine ſhip, and determined to board her, and, 
to our great joy, as well as ſurprize,” when we. came a- 
board, the captain, and all his officers, met us with 
their hats off, begging for quarter. She was of 
about 200 tons, called the Jeſu- Maria, almoſt laden 
with pitch, tar, copper, and plank; but little. elſe, 
The captain offered 16,000 for her ranſom; 
but I could not take it, the Recovery being diſabled in 
her maſts, and we wanting room to enjoy ourſelves, ſome 
cleanlineſs at leaſt, which we had been ſtrangers to 
ever fince we left: Juan Fernandez. The captain told 
us, that the Margaretta had been ſometime at Calao, 
and had given ſome account of us there; that the cap- 
tain, and three men, had been killed in the engage- 
ment; the prieſt, and ſeveral others wounded; that fhe 
was ready to put to ſea again with ten more guns, and 
50 men, to cruiſe for us; CORP ENLIST of 28 
guns, Was already out on the ſame errand. Next morn- 


ing, when we had cleared our bark, we gave her to the 
Spaniſh * and went to ſea, where we met with 
had run away from us; by which oy 
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and dent we got her again. The two fellows were half 

of a dead, having neither eat nor drank for three days. 
xoſed November 25 we found ourſelves near Payta. I ſoon 
ſhite recollected, that our force was much leſs now than 
hills, W when we took it before, and yet being in a Spaniſh 
port built ſhip, we might eaſily ſurpriſe, and deceive the 
tons, MW inhabitants, In the morning, the people aſhore ſeeing | 
ng in us under ſome fatigue to get into the harbour, ſent off a 
this, boat full of men, to help us forward. When I obſerved 
o the them coming to us, I ordered none to appear, but ſuch 
vhom as wore the Spaniſh complexion and dreſs, who were 
thoſe ready to anſwer their queſtions; and to throw them a 
went rope to make faſt her boat when they clapped us aboard, 
.ade a while others ſhould be concealed under the gunnel, 
hard, ready to command the boat when they had made 
n exe. IM themſelves faſt. We by this artifice took them all pri - 
ſoners, and. having examined them, kept on our way, 

where wich Spaniſh colours to the anchorage. As ſoon as the 
„and, anchor was down, I ſent Mr. Brooks, with both the 
ame a- boats and 24 men, no more appearing than thoſe that 
: with Wl rowed, and-two or three fitting in each; the reſt with 
was of their arms lay in the bottom, 2 that when my people 
laden landed, the whole place was in a conſternation, and 
e elſe, MF Pappy they who could make their eſcape; we ran- 
nſom; ¶ ſacked the place, but upon a ſtrict ſearch found nothing 
conſiderable in it, and that our priſoners had not de- 
ceived us in their information. But tho' we had little 
ſucceſs by land, we, took a veſſel with 50 jars of 
peruvian wine and brandy as we lay at anchor. From 
hence we ſailed to the iſland of Gorgona, in the bay of 
Panama, where we arrived December 2, and in leſs 
than 48 hours laid in wood and water; then hurried | 
away out of the enemies track, and ſteered directly 
for the coaſts of Aſia, changing our ſhip's name from 
the Jeſu Maria to the Happy Return; and endeavour- 
ed to quit this part of the world; but the winds and 
dead calms detained: us ſo long, that 'our water and 
proviſions were much exhauſted, and rendered us inca- 
pable of undertaking ſo long a run: we now therefore 
reſolved to make a * Rio Lejo, to furniſh 
28 £44 i g Our - 
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ourſelves with what we wanted. In our way we fell 
in with Cape Burica, in 8 deg. 20 min. north latitude, 
and then thought it would be our ſafeſt way to attempt 
ſomething on the iſland Quibo, in 7 deg. 30 min. north 
latitude, where, from captain Rogers's account, we judged 
there were inhabitants, who lived well on the product: 
that iſland afforded. oi i * 2 ; 
an 13, 1721, wee „ſays captain Shelvocke, 
A Sal and Quivetta, over againſt a ſandy 
bay, which promiſed fair for wood and water. As 
ſoon as it was light next morning, we ſaw two large 
boats rowing in for Quivetta, one of them with Spaniſh 
colours flying. I ſent Mr. Brooks after them in the 
yawl, who found them aſhore; and brought away their 
Piraguas, with two priſoners, the one 4 Mulatto, the 
other a negroe. We took all their proviſions, which 
conſiſted of a little pork; of green, ripe, and dried 
* plantains, a large quantity, which being pounded, 
made us up a month's bread. The Mulatto promiſed 
to conduct us to a place where we might ſupply our- 
ſelves without hazard, if we would not be above two 
or three days about it. On the 16th we went from 
hence to Mariato, and on the 19th in the evening got 
ſafe between that iſland and Sabaco, anchoring in ſir 
fathom. The Mulatto defired we might be going to 
the place he was to ſhew us before day-light, and then 
we ſhould arrive at the plantations in good time. Ac- 
n I went at two the next morning in our own 
boat. We landed juſt at day-break ; and when we 
were on land, after a march of about three miles, we 
came up to two farm-houſes, finding nobody but the 
wWu.ife and children in the firſt. The farm, as our priſo- 
ner and pilot had informed us, was ſurrounded by nu. 
merous herds of cattle, hogs, and plenty of fowls of al 
kinds, together with ſome dried » Plantains, and 
Indian corn; and we were here entertained with 3 
breakfaſt of hot cake and milk; a diet we had been 
long unacquainted with. When it was broad day, | 
ſaw our ſhip cloſe by us. We had not been here long, 
eee 
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brought with him horſes, and deſired us to make uſe of 
them as we thought proper. I ſoon employed him to 
carry what I thought fit for our purpoſe to the boats. 
This done, he went among his black cattle, and brought 
us as many as I thought we could cure. Wedeparted 
from hence the next morning, with our decks full of 
fowls and hows: among the latter was one, that had 
his navel on his back, which the Spaniards ſay is a 
very miſchievous creature, when wild in the woods ; 
tho they are but ſmall. Having taken in ſufficient 
proviſions, we returned the ſame way we came; ſtop- 
ped at Quibo to take in more water, and gave our two 
priſoners the largeſt piragua. | 

On the 25th we diſcovered a ſail, and chaſed her till 
we could be certain they were Europe built; ſoon after 
we ſaw a boat rowing towards us, which proved to be 
the pinnace of the Succeſs, commanded by Mr. Daviſan, 
their firſt heutenant, which amazed us both. I gave 
him an account of our misfortunes ; and he entertaned 
me with a rehearſal of what had happened to them, 
ſince our ſeparation on the coaſt of England; particu- 
larly, that about 12 months before, they had taken a 
French ſhip, which they valued at 20, ooo l. ſterling, and 
their ſecond captain, Mr. Mitchell, was intruſted with the 
command of her, and ordered to go to ſome iſland on 
the coaſt of Mexico, there to ſtay till captain Clipper- 
ton joined him; but that they could never find the 
iſland fince, and therefore judged that poor captain 
Michell, with his men, were either ſtarved, or fallen in- 
to the hands of the Spaniards and Indians. This ſtory 
of captain Mitchell, who was in all reſpects a very 
worthy and expert ſailor, which Mr. Daviſon related 
to me, was, in all its circumſtances, very tragical ; and 
as there was always a jealouſy between him and his 
captain, who ordered him to a place, that was never 
found afterwards, and it is my opinion never was above 
water; the unfortunate gentleman, without doubt, pe- 
riſhed in ſome obſcure miſerable place. I then aſked 
Mr. Daviſon the value of their booty, who aſſured me 
that it did not exceed 70,000 dollars. He then added, 
that they had loſt ſeveral favourable ties, par- 
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ticularly in the bay of Conception, where they left 
three laden ſhips behind them, miſſed a fourth, and that 
they had never cleaned their bottom. "my farther, he 
told me, that they fell in with the Flying Fiſh, which, 
by unpardonable miſmanagement in captain Clipperton, 
got ſafe off, with a valuable cargo. Inow bore down 
upon the Succeſs, and went aboard, where I gave cap. 
tain Clipperton, and Mr. Godfrey, agent general, the 
whole hiſtory of my voyage, and expected to have 
been treated by them, as one belonging to the ſame 
intereſt; but found my ſelf miſtaken. However, I 
thought he would not be ſo inhuman, as to refuſe me 
the ſupplies I ſtood then in need of, and ſuch only as 
he could ſpare. The anſwer was, I ſhould know more 
of his mind the next day. Among other diſcourſe, 
he told me, that he was juſt come from Cocos; that his 
men were ſickly, and at ſhort allowance. I hereupon 
offered to pilot him to Mariato, not more than 30 
leagues diſtant,” where he might refreſh his people, and 
ſupply himſelf with what he would, This he refuſed, 
reſolving to make his way to Tres Marias, where, 
ſays he, there is turtle enough: ſo I left him. Next 


morning I was goin on board again with ſome of my 
e 


officers, when pread all his ſails, and crouded a- 
way from us who were in the boat, ſo I returned to 
my own ſhip, and made fignals of diſtreſs, firing our 
gun ſeveral times, which he would not regard, till his 


officers exclaimed ' againſt his 'barbarity.; and then 


he brought to. When I came up with him, I ſent 
Mr. Brooks to know the cauſe of his abrupt departure; 


and to tell him what neceſſaries he could ſpare, we 
would purchaſe of him. Upon theſe terms he let me 


have two of his quarter-deck guns, 60 round ſhot, 
ſome flints and muſket balls, a Spaniſh chart of the 
coaſt of Mexico, a half-hour and half-minute glaſs, a 
compaſs, and 300 weight of ſalt. For theſe things, 


I returned ſome bales of coarſe cloth, as much pitch 


and tar as he would have, ſome pigs of copper; with 
a large filver ladle for a dozen Spadoes. After this, 


I aſked if I could be of any ſervice to him, aſſuring 
him, that I had under me a pretty good ſhip, tho' ſhe 
e Sto 2 > as cut 
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cut but an 8 agure, and that our cargo was 
pretty valuable. To this, he replied, ** if you have 
« a cargo of gold I have no buſineſs with you, and 
« you mult take care of yourſelf.” Mr. Hendry, the 
agent, Mr. Rainer, and Mr. Dodd, lieutenants of 
Marines, being weary of the hard work impoſed 
upon them, deſired I would let them go on board the 
Succeſs for a paſſage to England. I conſented, and 
Clipperton left us to ſhift for ourſelves. Having this 
ſupply, I was for going to the bay of Panama, to try 
our fortune there, but being over-ruled by the majority, 


purely out of fear, we made for Tres Marias: the 


wind near land continuing weſt, we went at ſo ſlow 
and tedious a rate, that we began to want proviſions 
again before we got the length of Rio Lejo. As we 
continued. our courſe along ſhore, we, in a few days, 
met the Succeſs again, came cloſe under her ſtern, 
and enquired how captain Clipperton and the reſt of 
the gentlemen did? but having no anſwer, we ſteered 
one way, he another. We were ſoon after reduced to 
ſhort allowance, and preſently into a ſtate of famine. 
I, therefore, propoſed the plundering of ſome ſmall 
town. Guitalco was the neareſt of any; but the very 
morning we defigned to attack it, we ſaw a ſail, and 
judged it more adviſeable to take her, than venture 
aſhore, and ſo bore down to her. She proved the 
Succeſs, and tho' I made the fignal as was agreed upon, 
ſhe did not ſtay for us a moment, and we were now ſo 
farto the leeward of our port, by bearing down to him, 
that it was needleſs to beat up again for an uncertainty. 
This miſtake brought us down to our ſmoked congers, 
which had been long neglected, and now lay ſoaking 
and rotting in the bulge-water, and was, withour 


doubt, the moſt diſagreeable food that could be taſted. 


In this wretched fituation, we met the Succeſs a fourth 
time, near the port of Angels, in16 deg. 5o min. north 
latitude, and having made to her the appointed ſignal, 
came ſo near, as a Viſcuit might have been toſſed from 


_ to ſhip : but captain Clipperton had ordered all his 

officers and company to take no notice of us; which 

was certainly a clear A" 64 of his inhuman diſ- 
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uſed us ſoinhumanely, they d 
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poſition: for, he was at this very time ſo ſenſible of the 


difficulties and dangers we had to cope with, if my 
deſign was to go to India; that, he faid, the child 
ee that was born the day before, would be grey-head- 
ed with age before we ſhould arrive there. 

March 12, being off the port of Acapulco, in the 
evening, we ſaw a ſail, I bore down to her on per- 
ceiving ſhe had Spaniſh colours. When I drew near 


| ſhe hoiſted the Engliſh enſign, and made the ſignal 


agreed on between Clipperton and me, as alſo his old 
ſignal to ſpeak with me. Hereupon I bore down to 
him, and being come along ſide he ſent captain Cooke, 
with the yawl, in an obliging manner, to inform me, 
that he was cruiſing for the homeward bound Manilla 
ſhip ; and deſired J would aſſiſt him, and come next 
morning to conſult on the meaſures for attacking her; 
1 read the letter to my people, who were all willing to 
Join him in ſuch an undertaking; but as he before had 

ired me to procure ſome 
ſecurity for their ſhares, ſigned by gaptain Clipperton, 
Mr. Godfrey, and the other officers. I went aboard 
accordingly, and firſt told captain Clipperton, and Mr. 
Godfrey, what my officers and company expected from 


them. To which they anſwered, that in theſe points 


it was but reaſonable they ſhould be ſatisfied. An in- 
ſtrument, fully worded, was inſtantly drawn up and 
ſigned ; then we conſulted about the main point, and 
at laſt it was reſolved, that I ſhould ſend the beſt part 
of my men on board the Succeſs, as ſoon as we ſaw 
the Manilla ſhip come out of Acapulco, and have on- 
ly a boat's grew to bring me away, in caſe I ſhould 
have occaſion to uſe mine as a fire- hip, as we propoſed 
if we found them too hard for us. Clipperton aſſured 
me, he was certain of the time ſhe would ſail from the 
0 Before we parted, I let captain Clipperton 

now our ſcarcity of water; upon which, he told me, 
that he had 80 tons, and would ſpare me what | 


Wanted of it, or any thing elſe his ſhip afforded; I had 


now the pleaſure of enjoying my command as regularly 


as ever. But Morphew, the ringleader of all our diſſen- 
tions, fearing my reſentment, reſolved to inſinuate him. 
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ſelf into the favour of the captain and officers of the 


Succeſs, as he did by an humble ſubmiſſion and pre- 
vailing preſents. In a word, he gained his ends, and 
left me, to go on board them, on the 14th of March 
in the 8 Thus we cruiſed in good order, and 

eal of hope, till the 17th, when I ſuf- 
fered the moſt flagrant piece of treachery that could 
be, by man, committed. The next morning we had 
no fight of any ſhip, nor any water ſent according to 
promiſe, which threw me under the moſt diſmal ap- 
prehenſions, reflecting upon the ſhocking ſtate we were 
now reduced to, for want of any thing to drink, and 
the vaſt diſtance we were from any place where we 
could expect water; having no choice left, but either 
to beat up 220 leagues to Tres Marias, or bear away 
for the gulph of Amapala, at a far greater diſtance. 
J was told afterwards by ſome of Clipperton's officers 
1 met in China, that he committed this cruelty ; againſt 
the repeated remonſtrances of his officers, and was alſo 
informed, by ſon Spaniards, that the Acapulco ſhip 


ſailed about a week after we left off the cruiſe, and 


was exceedingly rich *. 

In this fituation, all hazards were to be run, we there- 
fore continued our courſe, the wind and weather being 
favourable, and on the zoth of March came before 
the port of Sanſonnate, where we diſcovered a ſhip 
lying at anchor, We continued plying in all night, 
and prepared to engage her. About eleven in the 
morning we came in, and that I might make our ſmall 


NY 


* Theſe circumſtances are flated in a different manner 
in the foregoing chapter, and therefore ſhould be carefully 
examined. Captain Betagh vindicates Clipperton with 
reſpect to Mitchell : and the journal informs us, that being 


obliged to wood and water, he touched to the northward 
of fort Velas, where, it is very probable, be, and his 


men, became. a prey to the enemy. Ibe next article in the 
Journal is, that not hearing from captain Shelvockez and 
the time of the Acapulco ſhip's ſetting out from Manilla 


Being ſewerul days paſſed, it was reſolved in council to make 
their beſt evay to India. IR F = 


focer 
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force the moſt beneficial to us, I ordered our three guns 
to be brought over to the fide we were likely to engage, 
and being within leſs then muſker ſhot, diſcharged 
them. 'The ſea breeze now ran us upon them very 
faſt, when we boarded them without delay, and after 
the exchange of a few ſhot upon deck, they ſubmitted, 
This ſhip was called the Sacra Familia, of zoo tons, 
6 guns, and 70 men. She ſome time before came 
from Calao with wine and brandy, had in her a num- 
ber of ſmal! arms, grenade-ſhells, and ſhot, with fifty 
jars of gunpowder ; but had nothing in her worth the 
trouble we took, except a ſmall parcel of riſk, and 
jerked beef. However, ſhe being a better ſailor, I 
changed ſhips, and we all came aboard the prize. 
The merchant we had taken in this action ſeemed de- 
ſirous to purchaſe the Jeſu Maria, came to my price; 
and went aſhore to raiſe the money. Here we diſmiſſ- 
ed all our white priſoners, on account of our ſhortneſs 
of proviſions, and kept only the negroes. In the 
evening, I had a letter from the governor, with an 
account of a truce on foot between England and Spain, 
deſiring me to ſtay five days, and he would ſhew me 
the articles of accommodation. I. anſwered, that for 
the name of peace I would ſtay 15 days if he would 
ſupply. us with water and proviſions; if not I would 
be gone in 24 hours. Accordingly our boat went 
aſhore every morning with a flag of truce, and for the 
firſt four days, we had eight ſmall jars of water; on 
the fifth we could get but five, and during the whole 
time we had but one ſmall cow, which came in a boat 
Full of men, and was attended by two prieſts. T'wo 
days after this, when the boat went aſhore, the gover- 
nor ordered the men. to be made priſoners, as ſoon 
- as they landed. In the evening I was aſtoniſhed to 
ſee only two of my boat's crew, in a leaky canoe, 
with two letters; one from the governor, the other 
from Mr. Brooks, who told me ; that by all he could 
learn, the governor deſigned to bully me. The gover- 
nor required me to give up the Sacra Familia, and ſur- 
render myſelf. By the ſame meſſengers that brought 
me theſe s, I returned two more, to which I 7 
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ceived no manner of anſwer ; therefore I weighed be- 
fore day the next Arn and lay to in the bay till 
ten o'clock; then ſet ſail, leaving behind me the Jeſu 
Maria. | 2 85 
The loſs of my officers and boat's crew ſenſibly di- 
miniſhed the number of white faces, and we ſhould 
ſcarce have been able to work the ſhip, had not my 
_— riſoners proved good ſailors, As we were now 
reduced to a pint of water a man for 24 hours, we 
made all poſſible haſte to the iſland of Tygers, near the 
gulph of Amapala; but here was not the leaſt drop 
of water to be found ; ſo we came to ſo ſmall allow- 
ance as half a pint for 24 hours, having not 40 gallons, 
nor any other liquids. Being now 43 in number, in- 
cluding the negroes, we ſteered for Quibo, about 200 
leagues diftance ; towards this place we ſailed thirteen 
days; and during moſt of the time, drank our own water 
which, tho' it moiſtened our mouths for a time, the more 
it excited our thirſt, April 25, coming up with the 
iſland of Cano, with great danger and difficulty we 
procured water enough to carry us to Quibo, where we 
wooded and watered pretty chearfully. | 
The iſland of Quibo is nearly in the ſame parellel of 
latitude with Panama, and is about nine leagues in 
length, and four in breadth, covered all over with ever- 
green woods, and tho' not inhabited, abounds with 
Papas, limes, and | other fruits, I never ſaw before. 
tis a very conſiderable pearl-fiſhery, and by goin 
up to your middle into the ſea, you may reach th 
large oyſters from the bottom, but they are not eatable. 
There is a great variety of birds, with black monkies 


and guanoes. There cannot be a more convenient 


ou for wood and water. May 15, a ſmall bark bore 


down to us, bound for Panama, and called the Holy 


Sacrament, laden with dried beef, pork, and hogs; 
which, at the maſter's requeſt, we took in tow, and 
we being deſirous to get aſhore any where, he offered 


Captain Betagh reflects very ſeverely upon Mr. Shel- 
voc le conduct at this place, and expreſly ſays, he got 
rid of fix" more of his people defignedly. = W 
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to pilot'us to Panama, where every one was willing to 
ſurrender himſelf, being all diſheartened, by continual 
want and misfortunes. 1 

On the 17th another bark came pretty near us, 
upon which I ſent Mr. Randal, in our canoe, to tell 
them our deſign, but they hoiſted Spaniſh colours, and 
fired at him. On the 19th we ſaw a ſail, n which, 
we let go the bark, in which were four of our men, 
and five Spaniards. On the 26th we were within leſs 
than gun-ſhot of her, when they were told we were 
bound to Panama; but they, regardleſs of the white 
flag, inhumanely inſulted us, and continued their fire, 
Hereupon, an engagement began, which laſted three 
hours. At length their captain, being ſhot thro' the 
body, fell down dead; and they cried out for quarter; 
then I hoiſted out our canoe, and Mr. Randal, with 
two or three more, went on board the prize, and ſent 
away the moſt conſiderable priſoners, who told me the 
veſſel was called Le Conception de Recova, belong- 
ing to Calao, of 200 tons, laden with flour, ſiigar- 
loaves, marmalade, preſerved peaches, grapes, limes, 
&c. She had 70 men, and 6 guns. We had now 80 
Priſoners of all colours, and not above 26 of ourſelves. 
Among theſe laſt priſoners, were ſeveral of note, par- 
ticularly Don Baltazzar de la Roſa, an European, late 
governor of Piſco, now on his return to Spain, and 
captain Morell, who had formerly been taken by Mr. 
Rogers. I uſed all of them with the utmoſt civility, 
In examining and clearing the Conception we were 
hindered from rejoining the bark till the 22d, which 
we now ſaw at ſome diſtance. As ſoon as we came 
up with her, I ſent the boat aboard ; the officer that 
went in her immediately called out te me, that there 
was no ſoul in her, but the decks and quarters were 
covered with blood. Hence it plainly appeared to me, 
that the Spaniſh crew had murdered our men. A cruel 
return for our civilities, and ſervices to them! this 
tragical accident ſpoiled the enjoyment of the laſt prize. 
Therefore, in a heat, I directly ordered all the priſo- 
ners into the e Even the nobleman, and 
ſome more of the chief, keeping a conſtant * 
* | e 
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the great cabin. I afterwards took care to ſecure our 
priſoners of the meaner ſort, and haled the Holy Sa- 
crament along fide. She proved to be half full of 
water, and the greateſt 70 of her dried beef was 
her ſome live hogs, and I 
ve her to Don Baltazzar de Eſpina, who after the 
de ath of Joſeph Deſorio, became captain of the Con- 
ception. The next day, being as defirous to get ſhut 
of my priſoners, as they were to have liberty, I deli- 
alter the Conception alſo into the poſſeſſion of the 
aforeſaid gentleman, after having taken out twelve 
months proviſion of bread, flour, ſweet-meats, &c. 
and a like quantity for the Succeſs, which I expected 
to meet with at Tres Marias. I likewiſe took away 
their launch and negroes, which in thoſe parts are 
2 3 ſeamen, well knowing I now had 175 
eg. to ſail to the coaſt of Aſia . 


* The chief and moſt remarkable part of Mr. Betagh's 
book, has ſome relation to the facts and circumſtances 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. © This ſhip, ſays 
« be, called the Conception, Don Stephen de Recova com- 
% mander, befides the cargo mentioned by captain Shelvocke, 
« had 108, 636 pieces of eight on board when be took her, 
« of which I have not only an authentic accaunt, but 
« vill tell how I got it. After I was carried priſoner 
« to Lima, I came to London in October 1721. Cap- 
* tain Shelvocte himſelf arrived eleven months after, and 
immediately auaited on the gentlemen to compound in the 
« lump for all his tranſactions, not owning any thing 
« of this prize, which he had unlawfully ſhared, and 
* every thing elſe among 33 of them. Inſtead of eom- 
« promi fing the matter, the gentlemen read him a letter, 
= Ad Bow and the ſame day had him confined in Wood- 
Street · Compter. A few days after his pupil Stewart 
1 arrived at Dover, and <vas ſeized by the honeft warden 
«of the caſtle, according to directions, who Jane 
&* ſerured his book of accounts, and —_ it with the 
« priſoner to the owners, from whom I had the book, and 
rapie the dividend, which is as follows.” N 
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John Robbins 
 BeneditHarry|Cook 
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The grand point now to be managed was to gain the 


conſent of my people to ſail to California, before we 


Names. Quality. 
G: Shelvocke Captain 6 


Sam. Randall 
ohn Rainer 
low. Coldſea 

Nich. Adams 


Lieutenant 
Capt. mar. 


Matt. Stewart 
Mr. La Porte 
Geo. Henſhal 


R. Davenport 
Will. Clarke | 


James Daniel 
David Griffith 


Chr. Hawkins 


OliverLeſevee 


— Doydge 
ill. Morgan 


Midſhipm, 


Surg. mate 


- Poppleſtone 
James Moyett 
ohn Pearſon 
Shelvocke jun. 


Carp. mate 


Will. Clement 
ohn Norris 
Jo Moulville 
George Gill 

Peter Fero 
ohn Smith 
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Able ſeam. 


Will. Burrows 
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Old ſeam. 
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ceeded to the Eaſt Indies. But after mature conſi- 


gderation it was reſolved by the majority to ply up firſt 


to Cano. In our paſſage hither, the ſweet-meats of all 
kinds were divided among the meſſes; but one man 
complained he had a box of marmalade he could not 
tick his knife in, and defired it might be —_ 6 
1 opened it, and found in it a virgin - cake of ſilver; 

which was very porous, and near the weight of ſo 
much marmalade; the weight of each box being two 
hundred pieces of Eight. by overhaling the reſt, we 
found five more. It was at Cano that I, with great dif- 
ficulty, prevailed upon them to go to Puerto Seguro in 
California, to clean and refit our ſhip for the intended 
long voyage; ſo we weighed from hence and ſteered 
northwards. In the beginning of Auguſt we reached 
the iſſands Tres Marias, but could find no water in an 

of the three. After ſpending three days in this fruitleſs 
ſearch; we Rood over for the main land of California. 
Auguſt Tr we made that coaſt, in hopes of meeting 
once more with the Succeſs. The 13th, at day break, 
we found ourſelves near Puerto Seguro. Our anchor 
was no ſooner down, than the natives came off to us in 


c Here the reader ſees the ſum total of the dividend, . 
« to be ſhort of what 1 ſaid the capture amounted 100: 
« but to ſet that right ; there is a ſecret article of 627 
* quadruples of - 24% ; Which captain Shelwocis gracionſly 
* ſhared among private friends; each of theſe is worth _ 
* fixteen pieces of eight ; and make in the whole 10,032 
% dollars, which at 45. 8 d. each, make 23401. which 
“ added, to the 98,6043, or 23,0071. 15 5.6 d. makes 
“108,636 hart, or - 25,3481. 115.6 d. all which 
« money captain Shelvocte has the mod:fly to conceal, and 
« ſay the prize. was laden with flour, ſugar, Ic, Stewart's 
« book axentions the 627 .doubloons, but not a word haw . 
« they were divided ; ſo ce muſt imagine they were ſunk _ 
« among them; far as Stewart was agent, caſhier, 
% and pay-m fer, it was an eaſy matter to hide a bag of 
«* gold from the public, and diſpoſe of it afterwards in 
du committee of two or three.” ; 
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crouds, ſome on bark- logs, and ſome ſwimming. Our 
ſnip was in an inſtant full of theſe ſwarthy gentry, 
quite naked; among the reſt was their king, diſtin- 
22 only by a black round ſtick in his hand, which 

e delivered to me. I immediately returned it; then 
treated them with {weet-meats, which they ſeemed to 
like extremely well. They afterwards proved very 


uſeful to us, in helping to roll bur caſks of water, and 
carry wood to the boat. When we came to heel the 
ſhip, by putting them all on one ſide, they found us a 


good bottom; and by their aſſiſtance, we. did all our 
uſineſs in five days. Whilſt I was here, a monſtrous 
ſort of fiſh came to the ſurface of the water near the 
ſhore to ſun himſelf. Some of the Indians ſeeing him, 


fifteen or ſixteen of them ſwam off and ſurrounded it, 
and by their art inſenſibly drove it aſhore ; when his 
belly touched the ground, the force with which he 


beat the beach with his fins is not to be expreſſed, no 
more than their agility in endeavouring to kill him. 


They at laft diſpatched him, by the help of a dagger; 
| hey 
ſoon cut him in pieces, and gave it to all that came. 


which Mr. Randal lent them, who ſtood by. 


The fiſh was about fifteen feet broad, but not ſo much 
in length. I muſt not omit one thing, in which 


% 


they would always —— better of us, and that was, 


in taking ſnuff, which they would never ſuffer us to 
uſe; but inſtantly, on ſeeing us take a pinch out of 


our boxes, they would run to us, twiſt it out of our 
fingers, and with a frowning look throw it away 
.- Auguſt 18 we ſailed from Puerto Seguro for Canton 


in China. On the 21ſt we diſcovered an iſland, bear- 


ing W. S. W. 1101eagues diftantfrom Cape St. Lubas; 


which [judged to be ſeven or eight 5 in circum- 
ference, and my people called it Shelvocke's Iſland. 
In the beginning of October we made the iſland of 


Guam, and paffed between that iſle” and Serpana, 


where, meeting with very bad weather, I ſhaped my 


courſe for the land” of Formoſa, and on the third of 
Navember had the fight of it, both ſhip 
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being quite worn out with labour, want, and bad 
weather. From hence, in this melancholy condition, 


we directed our courſe for the coaſt of China, and on 


the 6th found ourſelves at the mouth of the river Loma. 
On the 10th in the evening, as we were paſling thro' a 


narrow. channel, a fiſherman near us, obſerving we 
were afraid to venture between a n of iſlands, 
made figns to us to bring to; we made him to under- 
ſtand that we wanted to go to Macao, and he ſignified 
to us, that he would pilot us thither for as man 
pieces of ſilver as he counted fiſh out of his baſ- 
ket, which amounted to 40; we told out 40 dol- 
La him. Upon this 
he came into the ſhip and took us in charge; brought 
us a-breaſt of Pulo Lantoon, from whence we ſaw two 
Engliſh ſhips at a diſtance, paſſing by the iſſand of 
Macao, in their way from the river of Canton. The 
next day we anchored in the road of Macao, near the 
entrance of this river, which we could never have 


found by any charts. Macao. being a place, where 


ſhips always call for a pilot to conduct them up the 
river of Canton; I diſpatched an officer with a com- 
pliment to the governor, and ordered him to bring a 
ilot on board immediately; but heard nothing of 
Him dil morning, which cauſed me much uneaſineſs. 
Early the next morning he returned, and with him a 


great many of the Succeſs s people. At firſt I was very 


lad to ſee them; bat on hearing their ſtory, my mind 
altered. They told me, F Clipperton left me 
defignedly; that they went directly to Guam, where 
they were well ſupplied with all neceſſaries they want- 
ed; that che captain (old the governor thers A great 
deal of powder, ſhot, and other valuable things, and 
fufferkd the marquis Villa Roche to go aſhore, with 
Mr. Godfrey, the agent; and an officer of marines ; 
that as ſoon as they Were landed, the boat come off a- 
gain; that captain Clipperton weighing his ſhip, to at- 
tack a veſſel of 20 guns from Manilla, which lay in the 
road, ran upon the 13. and perceiving his caſe 

drunk, whileMr. Daviſon un- 
c 2 dertook 


tlemen a brief hiſt ee ad my v 
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dertook the command till he was killed; that then cap- 
tain Cooke commanded, and got the ſhip afloat again ; 
2 that captain Clipperton did not recover himſelf till 
oy were out at ſea, &c. But, whatever theſe officers 
him, in excuſe for themſelves, it muſt be obſery- 
* the facts were quite otherwiſe, as appears in the fore. 
going chapter. On the 12th about noon a pilot came 
'off to us, and we entered the river of Canton, being 
cm to find ſome European ſhips at Wampo ; after 
4 up four a we found there, the Bonetta and 
aſtings, two En glith Eaft India traders. Here an un- 
lucky aàcęident » into. Ty ve epi anchored, 
which was thus, one Dayid Griff belopgin to my 
ſhip, being in a great burry to remove bis effects on 
board e onetta's boat, in which he was, happened 
75 be iced by an Hoppo, or cuſtom- houſe boat; and 
fearing he would take away whgt 0 he bad, he fired 
a muſket, and killed a Hoppo- Next morning the 
corps was laid? at the door of th e Fo 1;h factories, the 
Chineſe tyi ying in wait for the rſt Epgliſhman that came 
out. It Wege th Ly the W the Bonetta ap- 
peared ons of i the firſt. Da ſeizes him immediate. ty, 
and led h 10.5 about the city of Canton in 
riff 


ſoon after Griffith, who © ed the fact, was aal. 
vered up 12 th [hx 125 N Hf ** 
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00 t Fate farther, en th e 
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his I depended on, but ſoon fouyd that T ad had, 

ignorance Tahpben to the wu odors 1 now 
üble of my miſtake, a letter to, the M 

ds Who, the” only pallenger when on board, 
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are the chief men aſhore, not to deſire, but to demand 
a paſſage, for me, my officers, and company, which 
they agreed to; but with a charge to the captain, not 
to take in any thin ng belonging to us, but what was 
configned to the India' company in England. I was 
now informed of the Hoppo's demand for anchorage 


r in the river, which was no leſs than 6500 tahel, or 
ö 21661. 1381 4d. ſterling; an unconſcionable impoſi- 
1 tion! but with which I was. obliged to comply. How- 
| ever I ſoon after ſold my ſhip for 2000 tahel, which 
. money, with the reſt of my effects, were conſigned to 
, the India company. 
„ December 1721, I lailed in the Cadogan, eaptain 
a" John Hill commander, in company with the Francis, 
d captain Newſham. We continued ten days at Batavia, 
d and had a very pleaſant Fa to the Cape of Good 
d Hope, likewiſe to St. Helena, ' alſo from thence to 
E England, and arrived at Dungeneſs July 30, 1722. 
e The ſame night we hired a veſſel to carry us to Dover; 
4 and the next morning proceeded towards London, 
4 where we arrived Auguſt 1, after having ſpent three 
5 years, eleven months, and ten days in chis tedious and 
ut fatiguing voyage. | 
t- It muſt be confeſſed, that this * almoſt in all 
1 reſpechs, an ill condudted, as well as an unſucceſsful 
p- expedition; and it is very evident, from the whole of 
& this relation, that the work was intended, as an apology 
d for his own behaviour ; which was occaſioned by a 


law-ſuit' commenced againft him by the owners on his 
return home. But the worſt of it was, that this voyage 


Yom ve the 1 a bed idea of all expeditions to the 
mite rp porta tÞ go? | 
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Captain Betagh's account 4 the country of Peru, and 
its mhabitants, during bis captivity. By way of 
appendix to the farmer chapter, = 
T was, ſays this gentleman, in the beginning of the 

year 1720, Oh! fatal year to me on others] and 
about the middle of March; that captain Shelvocke 
ſent me, Hatley, and the reſt of us, to ſeek our for- 
tunes in the lighter, called the Mercury; while he, in 
the Speedwell, went to plunder'the village of Payta, 
where we might eafily have joined him, had he told 
us his deſign, We had not cruiſed long about Cape 

Blanco, before we took a prize, with a good quantity 

of flour and chocolate. There was an old lady on 

board, with a thin old frier, whom we kept a day or 
two, and after taking out of the veſſel what we wanted, 
we diſcharged it and them together. Soon after this 
we took a pink, with about, ſeventy perſons aboard, 
of whom thirty were negroes. Haley going aboard, 
left me and Preſſickx, with four more hands in the 

Mercury, where we continued three days, when a 

heavy Lower of rain fell and ſpoiled all our bread, and 

dry proviſions; ſo we got aboard the prize, leaving 

three hands in the Mercury. x.. 

We ſtaid eight days on- and- off the cape, to wait for 
the Speedwell, were we ſet the Spaniſh captain, the 
padre, and ſome gentlemen paſſengers aſhore. ' At laſt 
we ſaw a ſail, plying to windward, not doubting but it 
was the Speedwell, or Succeſs, we ftood towards her; 
and about ten in the morning we got near enough, to 
diſcover ſhe was a ſhip of war, The maſter of our 
prize told us juſt before, that he met the Brilliant cruiſ- 
ing for our privateers. Upon this, Hatley and I dreſſed 
ourſelves jn Spaniſh habits, hoifted —_— colours, and 


.confined our priſoners in the great cabin, ſuffering none 


of them but the Indians and negroes to appear upon 


deck. In this contrivance we had ſucceeded, had it 
| | not 
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not been ſor the obſtinacy of John Sprake, who would 


not be kept off the deck. As the admiral came up, he 
fired a gun to the leeward; hereupon we got along 
ſide, Their firſt 232 was, if we had heard any 
thing of the Engliſh privateer? we anſwered, no. 
The next was, How it happened we were got no far- 
ther! we anſwered by reaſon of the currents. They 
ſeemed fully ſatisfied, and were getting their tacks aboard 
to make off, before Sprake and two or three more of our 
men came upon deck; when a Frenchman aboard the 
admiral, looking out at the maſt-head, cryed out, 
Par Dieu, monſieur, ils ſont Anglois;” they imme- 


diately fired a broad ſide into us, and ſlightly wounded 


Hatley. They ſent for all the Engliſh on board, and 
ordered two of their own officers into the prize. As 
for me, they ordered, I ſhould be ſent forty miles up the 
country, with Mr. Preſſick and my ſerjeant Cobbs to 


bear me company. Hatley, and the reſt were ordered 


to Lima by land, which was a journey of 400 miles. 
This poor gentleman having doubly incurred their 
diſpleaſure ; firſt for returning into thoſe ſeas, after 
having been a priſoner ſo long, and uſed ſo well; and 
next 4 ſtripping the Portugueſe captain of a good 
2 of moidores, ſome of which were found upon 


The cuſtom of travelling in this country, is, from 
fix in the evening till eight in the morning, on account 
of the ſcorching heat of the mid - day fun. ] obferved the 
country one open plain, with Indian plantations. The 
ſoil is pleaſant and fertile ; and if it was well watered, 
it would be as fine a country as any in the world. When 
vight approached, we were puzzled in our way. 1 
ſometimes found my ſelf ſto by hills of ſand, and 


my mule would endeavgut to pull the reins out of m 


hand, ſo - the Indian adviſed me to throw them on his 
neck ; when this was done, the creature readily found 
his way. At night we reſted a little at an old empty 
houſe in a coppice, about half way; which my guide 


told me was built by the inhabitants of Piura, for the 
Reception of prince St. Bueno, viceroy of Peru, when 


they 
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they met him on the entrance of his government and 
:regaled him. At ſeven in the morning we came to 
Piura, a regular pretty town, on the banks of Collan. 
The Indian conducted us to the houſe of an honeſt 
.Spaniſh gentleman, who, having heard his charge, 
our guide returned to Payta. In a quarter of an hour's 
time, the town's people flocked to ſee the fine ſhew, 
and, inſtead of being uſed like priſoners at diſcretion, we 
were entertained with fredom and' civility. Our keep. 
er's name was Don Jeronimo Baldivieſo. He had five 
. daughters, upon the fight of whom, and their-obligin 
way of receiving us, we hoped our captivi would 
rove no way diſagreeable. I now began to be ſenſi. 
ble of the admiral's favour, and that for his fake we 
met with good treatment After we had refreſhed 
ourſelves with chocolate, biſcuit and water, we heard 
a welch harper in ſome inner apartment, playing 
various parts of ſeveral famous Italian, as well as 
Engliſh” compoſitions; and, on enquiry, found, that 
all the honeſt Spaniards daughter's ſung or played upon 
ſome . inſtrument or other. The viceroy being an 
Italian, had brought a great many muſicians of that 
country with him; who have now ſpread muſic every 
where, and it is as good in Peru, as in Old Spain. 
All the European commodities are vended thro' the 
Spaniſn America by a ſort of pedlars on foot, who 
come from Panama to Payta by water; and leſſen 
their burdens as they go along. Their travelling ex- 
pences are inconſiderable, for the Indians are brought 
2 under, that they find lodging for them, and 
provender for their mules. According to the *Spaniſh 
cuſtom, our dinner was ſet on the table under cover, 
where our keeper and we eat together, while the good 
lady, and her daughters, ſat together in another room. 
This is their practice at all meals, and, if ſtrong liquors 
mare drank, it is then. We never diſobliged the good 
old Spaniard, except once, when he ſaw:me drinking a 
dram with the Doctor at the victualling-houſe: nothing 
being more diſagreeable to the Spaniards than drunken- 


1 
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this conduct: yet they admit of galantry in its utmoſt 
extent, ſo that it is only changing one vice for another. 
After having ſpent fix weeks at Piura, our Indian guide 
came to conduct us to Payta, the admiral being re- 


turned. When we were on the paint of taking leave, the 


ſurgeon was miſſing, which kept us here a day longer. 
The towns 9 —_ him, — ws 
keep him with them, being a very uſeful man; and if 
he could have procured a ſmall cheſt of medicines, he 
ſoan might have made a pretty fortune. The next day 
we mounted our mules, parting with our kind keeper 
and his family with great reluctance. We were put on 
board the admiral at Payta, who, having done nothing, 
made a ſort of cruifing voyage to Calao, the port of 
Lima. As ſoon as we arrived here, we were ſent to 
the ſame priſon, in which the ſhip's company were con- 
fined ; Mr. Hatley only excepted, for the reaſons above- 
mentioned, Soon after commiſhoners were appointed 
to determine whether we ſhould be treated as criminals, 
or as priſone:s of war; and it was happy for us that the 
viceray, who was an archbiſhop, would net Giga any 
order for our execution. As for Hatley, ſome were 
for ſending him to the mines, others for hanging bims 
but the ſeveral accounts of captain Shelvacke's vile pro- 
ceeings,: of the truth of which our: people at Lima 
were ſuffcient evidence; (for, beſides fieutenaut Ser- 
jeantſan, and his men, who were brought hither, came 
the men whom Shelvocke fent with Hopkins to ſhift for 
themſelyes in a. poor empty bark, and were forced to 
ſurrender to the Indians ;), ſo that the court believing 
Shelvocke more a principal in the piratical att than 
Hatley, let us all go by degrees. Hadley, indeed, was 
kept 7 irons D tvclipmooth. My impriſonment 

ted but a fortnight, which — gang 68 inter- 
paſition of Mr. Fitzgerald, a gentleman born in France, 
who, by becoming my ſecurity, procured me to have 
the liberty of the city; by which means I had an op- 
partunity of informing myſelf of what paſſed in this 
part of the world. | 5 


My 
F 
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My- firſt enquiry was after the condi ion of other 
'Engliſh priſoners here, who came before us; I was 
told, that moſt of them had taken up the religion of the 
-country, were new chriſtened, and litperſed among the 
convents. The firft I met, had his new enn in 
one hand, and a pair of large beads in the other. I, 
laughing, aſked the fellow how he liked it? he an- 
ſwered, very well, for having his religion to ſeek, he 
thought theirs better than none, ſince it procured him 
meat, drink, and a quiet life. Many of Shelvocke' 
men followed this example, perhaps for as good a 
Teaſon as our people can give for their occaſional con- 
formity. About this time, four or five of Clipperton's 
men, and as many of Shelvocke's, met. together at a 
public houſe, kept by one John Bell, an Engliſhman, 
to drink a bowl of punch, got drunk, and quarrelled; 
and, forgetting they were true catholics, miſtook an 
image of ſome honeſt ſaint that ſtood in a corner for 
one of their company, knocked him down, and de. 
moliſhed him. For this offence, they were all ſent to 
the inquiſition ; but after five days, honeſt John their 
landlord procured: their enlargement. Soon after, 12 
of theſe converts formed a ſcheme to run away with 
the Magaretta, a little ſhip, now lying in the harbour. 
In a few days the plot was diſcovered, and they put 
in priſon. The government highly provoked, had near 
determined their execution, when an order came to 
_ "diſcharge all but Sprake the projector, who was kept 
in irons three months, and then ſet at liberty. Thi 
mews that the Spaniards in Peru, are, by no means, 
40 cruel, either in civil or eccleſiaſtical proſecutions, 
they are in Bure pee. 


While I Was priſoner here, I made the beſt uſe of 
chat leiſure I enjoyed for the ſervice of my country, 
by examining the preſent ſtate of Peru, ' their manner 
of living, the forms of their government, their buſi- 
_ neſs and diverflons, of all which I was an eye-witnels. 
I ſhall begin with the deſcription of Lima, where | 

ſpent moſt part of my time. This great and rich city 
is the capital of Peru, and the ſeat of an n. 
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It is regularly built, the ſtreets large and ſpacious. It 
is compoſed of little ſquares, and ſtands in an open 
vale, having a gentle ftream to water it, by which it is 
divided as London is by the Thames; allowing for the 

reat diſproportion ; the port being at Calao, 7 miles 
below! The houſes are but one ſtory, and but 14 feet 


high, on account of the frequent earthquakes * in this. 


country, Here are 8 pariſhes, 3 colleges, 28 monaſte- 
ries of friers, and 13 of nuns, which make a fourth 
part of the city. However, by the quick flow of 
money, and the vaſt ſums bequeathed, they are all 
well endowed. Here are alſo two hoſpitals for the 
ſick, poor, and diſabled. The city is two miles long, 
à mile and half broad, and the wall with the river 
make it in circumference fix miles. On the eaſt of the 


river lies the other part of the city, being joined by a, 
handſome ſtone bridge of ſeven arches. I computed. 
70,000. perſons in Lima of all colours. Of all parts. 


of the world the people here are moſt expenſive in ap- 


parel. The men dreſs as they do in England, their 


coats filk, fine cloth from England, or hair camblets, 


embroidered - with gold and filver; their waiſtcoats 
commonly the beſt brocade. The women never wear 
ſtays or hoops, only ſtitched Holland jackets next their 


ſhifts. © They generally throw a ſquare piece of ſwan- 


kin flannel over their ſhoulders, covered all over with 
Flanders-lace ; and have gold and filver lace rqund 
their petticoats. When they walk, the Creolian women 
are yeiled, but not the Mulatto. Till the age of thirty 
they wear no headcloaths : but the pride of tlie ſex 1s. 


in Mechlin and Bruſſels lace, with which they trim their 
linen in a profuſe manner, not omitting their ſheets, ſhifts, 


bracelets, and nec aces, they are very extravagant. 


pened, wwhich intirely deſtroyed this great city, with all its 


- 


live, and buried in the ruins. . + 


and pillows, As to pearls and precious ſtones; in rings, 


On the 28th of October, 1746, a wiolent ſhock hajs. | 


inhabitants : at the ſame time, the porte toaun of Calao was 
% demoliſhed, wohere 5000 perſans were ſwallewrd up a- 
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The viceroy has a ſtately palace in the great ſquare 
of the city, "hich I take N be as large as Lineoin's 
Inn-Square. His falary is 10,0001. a year, and his 

erqurfites double that ſum : and tho? his government 

ires at three, four, or five years; as the king pleaſes, 
having all places in his gift, he is ſuppoſed to make a 
good fortune for life. The country, in Peru, is na- 
turally ſabje& to earthquakes. I have been two or 
three times called out of my bed when fuch a thing 
has happeued, tho' we have heard no more of it; their 
houſes are all built with bambo, canes, and bricks 
dried in the ſun, which are durable enough, as it never 
rains. The covering is matting fpread over with 
aſhes to keep out the dew, which is all the wet they 
have. The little river is moſtly ſnow. water, comin 
down from the neighbouring mountains, that are al 
the year covered with fnow; a great part of which is 
melted in ſummer, which laſts from September to 

March. One would imagine this country ſhould be 
much hotter chan it really is; but there is no compari- 
ſon between the heat of this climate in America, and 
the ſame degrees of latitude in Africa. The want of 
rain in this part of the continent, is, in ſome meaſure, 
compeuſated by the cartals and drains made by the 
Indians before the conqueſt; für bringing down water 
from the mountains, by great Tabour atif art; ſo tb at 
the villeys are refreſhed, ere, corn, graſs, and 
various fruits. They have plenty of cattle, fowl, and 
fiſh, and all proviſtons common with us, except butter, 
inſtead of which they always ofe fart : they have oil, 


. L 


his comlant drought. ' Ho obſeri0ts, the ſouth weft wind: 
' bloxw un the Peruvian coc all rhe year, and the ocean 
is called the Pacific Ocean, becauſe the winds never diſturb 
it. Theſe eaſy galss bear away the waters from the plains, 
before they can riſe, an form a boy ſufficient to deſcend 
in 4 fewer: but when they" are carried farther and 
higher,” they- grow more compat?, and at ength fall, ty 


their own weight, into rain. 
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wine, and brandy enough, but not ſo good as in Eu- 


rope. They drink much of the __ herb camini, 
brought from Paraguay by land ; for all Eaft India tea 
is forbid ; of this they make a decoction, and ſuck it 
thro' a pipe. Chocolate is their uſual breakfaſt, and 
the grace-cup after dinner ; ſometimes they drink a glaſs 
of brandy for digeſtion, but ſeldom any wine. In 
the kingdom of Chili they make a little butter ; and 
their way of doing it is very remarkable. The cream 
is put into a ſheep-ſkin, kept for that uſe ; two women 
lay it upon a table, and ſhake it between them till the 
butter comes ; but inſtead of this they always uſe lard. 


The Spaniards are no friends to the bottle; yet gal- 


lantry and intrigue are here brought to perfection; in- 
ſomuch as it is unmannerly not to have a miſtreſs, and 


ſcandalous not to keep her well. The women, indeed, 


have many accompliſhments, both natural and acquired ; 
their converſation is free, their motion graceful, their 
looks winning, and their words engaging. Yet this prac- 
tice is attended with many inconveniences, notwithſtand- 
ing the regularity with which it is carried on; for the men 
are ſo ſeriouſly taken up with theſe ſort of matters, that 
the women engroſs moſt part of their time, and ſpoil 
public converſation : for this reaſon here are no taverns 
or coffee-houſes, and the men are never to be met with 
but at their offices, or at church. Nay farther, this 


ropenſity to gallantry depreſſes the ſpirits, and is the 
thas of ads, een the minds of both ſexes, 
and inftilling the baſeſt principles of indolence and 
debauchery. So natural it is for the love of pleaſure to 
daſtardize the very braveſt people. From this deficien- 
cy of ſpirits in theſe Spanrards, their careleſineſs with 
reſpect to thoſe countries and iſlands yet undifcovered, 
in the neighbourhood of their vaſt dominions in A- 
merica, may be juſtly attributed. The regions which 
lie far north of the kingdom of Mexicb, are known 
to abound with filver, precious ſtones, and. other rich 
commodities ; yet the Spaniards not only decline their 


conqueſts, but diſcourage, as much as poſſible, the 
report ſpread of the wealth and value of thoſe coun- 


n D d tries. 
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tries. If this proceeded from a maxim of true policy, 

that of being content, and applying themſelves to 

govern well what they already poſſeſs, would be very 

commendable: but while it plainly appears from their 

viceroys and officers, that their ſole view is to accumu- 

late wealth, at the expence of thoſe they ſhould pro- 

tect; is it not natural for the people to wiſh they 
would apply themſelves to diſcoveries, which would 

afford the governors means of making their fortunes, 

without oppreſſing ſuch as already are the ſubjects of 

in? hed RIS 

Of all the diſcoveries that have been talked of a- 
Mong the Spaniards, none made ſo much noiſe as the 
iſlands of Solomon, which are ſuppoſed to be thoſe 
diſcovered by Ferdinand de Quiros, who reported them 
to be exceſſively rich, as well as populous. Don Alvaro 
de Miranda was afterwards ſent upon diſcovering them, 
but miſcarried in the ſearch. While I was at Peru this 
attempt was renewed, but to no purpoſe. 'The perſon, 
who was employed in this diſcovery, was one Mr. 
Thaylet, a French trader, and an expert artiſt, with 
whom I was well acquainted at Lima. He had for- 
merly commanded ſeveral good ſhips, and offered his 
ſervice to the government, which was kindly received. 
The firſt affair of importance, in which he was em- 
ployed, was an expedition to the iſland Juan Fernan- 
dez, in order to find the bottle left there by captain 
Clipperton for captain Shelvocke, of which the vice- 
roy was informed by one of Clipperton's men who 
was taken priſoner *. While Mr. Thaylet was gone 
upon this cruiſe, a Spaniſh ſhip arrived at Calao, the 
maſter of which reported, that, being driven from his 
courſe, he had made the iſlands of Solomon. On Mr. 
Thaylet's return with Clipperton's inſtructions, and his 


 ® T might add, ſays aur author, that this is ſa dirett 
a refutation' of all that captain Shelwocke has advanced 
«pon, this ſubject, that it is impoſſible for any man to be- 
lieve what he charges captain Clipperton with to be 
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two men who deſerted there, the viceroy, willing to 
encourage him, ordered the ſame veſſel to be fitted 
out for two months under Thaylet's command, to 
ſearch for the aforeſaid iſlands ; but after having ex- 
pended his proviſions, he returned without ſucceſs. 

The riches of Peru conſiſt in their filver mines; the 
moſt remarkable of which, at preſent, are thoſe of 
Loxa, Camora, Cuenca, Puerto Vejo, and St. Juan 
del Oro. Theſe are worked at preſent. At Potoſi like- 
wiſe are a great number of mines, which are all worked 
with more or leſs profit. There are ſome mines to the 
north of Lima, but to the ſouth they are very nume- 
rous. On the back of the Andes lies a nation called 
Loſs Plateros, or the plate-men, from the quantities 
of filver they poſſeſs; but the Spaniards have little 
communication with them. The beſt of their mine- 
countries are to the ſouth of Cuſco, from thence to 
Potoſi, and to the frontiers of Chili, where, for the 
ſpace of 300 miles, there are a continued ſucceſſion of 
mines, fome deſerted, and others diſcovered every day. 

The ſeveral monuments of antiquity, which now re- 
main at Cuſco, invincibly prove, that we muſt not jud 
of the ancient ſtate of the Indians, by what we hear of 
them at preſent. One cannot conceive how they could 
raiſe the walls of the Temple of the Sun, the remains 
of which are ſtill to be ſeen at Cuſco ; theſe walls are 


formed of ſtones ſixteen feet diameter, and which, tho” 


rough and irregular, ſo exactly fit one another, that 
there is net any void between them. I faw alſo, con- 
tinues our author, the ruins of ſeveral of thoſe edifices, 
which they called Tambos, made uſe of as magazines, 
and where the Incas lodged when they travelled ; the 
gates of which are not wide, but very lofty,” and the 
walls of a kind of granite. All theſe edifices are fitu- 
ated along the magnificent road, which was near 400 
leagues. long, and leads from Cuſco to Quito. It is 
impoſſible to behold ſuch monuments as are ſtill remain- 
ing, without being diſpoſed to think advantageouſly of 
thoſe, who had the boldneſs to undertake, and the re- 
ſolution to finiſh them. | „ 
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The beſt ore that comes from the firſt. mentioned 
mines, is in a form the Spaniards called pinnas, which 
is a very porous lump of ſilver, being the remainder 
of a paſte, made of ſilver-duſt and mercury: this laſt, 
when exhaled, leaves a ſpongy maſs, full of holes, 
and light. We ſhall not ar, the reader with the 
porn progreſs of the ore from the mine to this 
md of maſs, but only let him know that it is firſt 
reduced to a fine powder, then kneaded up with quick- 
filver. Theſe ſpongy lumps are afterwards caſt into 
ingots, on which are ſtamped the arms of the crown, 
and alſo thoſe of the place where they were caſt, with 
their weight and quantity. Theſe mines belong to the 
om that firſt diſcovers them. All that ſuch a one 
igs out, is his own, paying the king's duty, which, for 
gold is a zoth part, and for iilver a th. The mine 
countries are ſo very cold and barren, that the inha- 
bitants get moſt of their proviſions from the coaſt. 
This is occaſioned by the ſalts and ſulphurs exhaled 
from the earth, which deſtroy the ſeeds of all vege- 
tables. One would wonder that 8 this part 
of the world, that country ſhould be beſt inhabited 
which is the moſt barren and unwholſome; while thoſe 
parts, which may vie with Paradiſe itſelf for beauty 
and fertility, are but thinly peopled. Vet, this is 
eaſily reconciled, when we reflect, it is not the love 
of eaſe, but the thirſt of wealth, that draws. people 
hither. | 
It would be needleſs here to attempt a deſcription of 
the large kingdom of Chili, which has been already 
done by various authors. All that we intend is, to give 
the reader ſuch an idea of it; as he may comprehend 
the nature of its trade, how it is connected with the 
neral commerce of Peru, and how the wealth of it 
15 tranſported to Europe. The ſoil, where it admits 
of cultivation, is very fertile, and ſuch fruit trees as 
are brought hither from Europe, come to the greateſt 
perfection. It is common to ſee apple-trees here, with 
their fruit coming forward all the year, that is, with 
bloſſoms, apples juſt formed ; green and ripe fruit at the 
| ſame 
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ſame time. The valleys wear a perpetual verdure, and 
the hills are covered with odoriferous herbs. Here are 
trees of all kinds fit for every uſe ; ſo that, indepen- 
dent of its gold mines, Chili may be accounted one of 
the richeſt and fineft countries in the world. Yet, 
notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, it is but thinly 
pled. It is, indeed, ſubject to earthquakes, but not 
in ſo dreadful a degree as Peru. This country would 
admit of the greateſt and moſt uſeful improvements in 
grain and fruit; yet are the Spaniards ſo indolent, that 
they entirely neglect it: they will not put a hand to 
any kind of work; but leave every thing to the Indians, 
whom they make their drugdes, tho? they are not to be 
uſed as ſuch, by an expreſs prohibition from the king 
of Spain. And theſe are not the moſt active ſervants; 
for when the oxen are to be led to the plough, or any 
other carriage, they will not ſtir from home without 
they are allowed to ride. They ride bare-legged, have 
ſpurs of a monſtrous ſize, and make no ſcruple of gor- 
ing their horſes ſides, having ſuch plenty of them, that 
as ſoon as one is tired, they turn him looſe among the 
woods, and immediately take another. Their manner 
of catching an horſe, ox, or a ſheep is with a nooſe in 
the end of a cord, at which they are ſurprizingly dex- 
terous, and whenever they mount their horſes, they 
never fail of providing themſelves with one of theſe. 
It is avvery uſeful weapon even againſt an enemy, 
eaſting it about his body, and then dragging him along 
full ſpeed. Their horſes are very fil and they ule 
them accordingly, being always on the gallop, without 
any regard to hills or valleys. The trot | pace be- 
ing unknown here. We had the diverſion of taking 
four ſea wolves here, whoſe ſkip is only valuable. Here 
are prodigious quantities of ſea and land fowls, and 
ſome of the latter of a monſtrous ſize, eſpecially the 
condor; which is three times bigger than an 2 
turkey, having a white ring round the neck. e 
hawks here are of two kinds, one exactly like ours; 
the other has a top-knot on the head, and a red upper 
mandible, Of the latter ſort I purchaſed a male and 
D d 3 ſemale, 
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female, who got away when we were above 200 
5 from land, I muſt here alſo obſerve, that 
Chili and Peru afford inſtances of avarice and oppreſ- 
ſion that far exceed any practiſed in Europe, and 
which are a ſcandal and impediment to religion. 

When a Spaniſh pedlar goes into this country, he 
waits upon the chief firſt, and ſtands before him without 
peaking, 8 word. The cacique, after a ſhort pauſe, 
ſays to him, Are you come? he anſwers, I am. What 
have you brought me? replies the chief. I bring you, 
rejoins the Spaniard, wine, &c. Hereupon the ca- 
cique bids him welcome; then appoints him a lodging 
near his own cottage, where his wives and children 
bid him welcome alſo, and demand a preſent, which he 
gives. At the ſame time the chief or cacique blows a 
horn trumpet which he has by him, to give his ſcat- 
tered ſubjects notice of the merchant's arrival, with 
whom they may trade. They come and view his 
goods, conſiſting of combs, knives, glaſſes, ribbands, 
needles, thread, ſaws, b atchets, &c. When they have 
made their bargains, they carry the things home without 
paying for them ; ſo that the merchant delivers all, not 
:nowing to whom, or ſeeing any thing of his debtors. 
When he is about to. go away, the cacique orders pay- 
ment by blowing his horn again; then every man 
honeſtly brings the cattle he owes ; and becauſe theſe 
conſiſt: of mules, cows, oxen, goats, &c. the cacique 


orders a number of men to conduct them to the Spaniſh 


frontiers. Here it may be remarked, that there is as 
much civility and honeſty among theſe people, whom 
we term favages, as in the moſt polite, and well-go- 
verned ſtates, or Kingdoms. The great number of 
cows and bullocks which are killed in Chili every year 
come from the plains of Paraguay, which are covered 
with them; and, by having a communication with 
La Conception and Buenos Ayres, they make all the 
herds of beeves and goats, which they kill in Chili 
1 thouſands for tallow and lard, anſwer their ends. 

ele flaughters alſo afford the hides, and eſpecially 
the goat-ſkins, which they dreſs like Morocco never, 
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) and ſend to Peru to make ſhoes. Beſides the trade of nt 
t hides, tallow, and ſalt meat, the inhabitants of La td 


. Conception deal with the Chilians for corn, with which 
d they annually load ten or more ſhips of fifty tons each 

for the port of Calao. The mines of Quilogoya and 
e Quilacura, lie within four leagues of this port, and 
It afford vaſt quantities of gold. And the Eſtancia del 


, Re, or king's farm, which is alſo at no great diſtance, 
Ut is, by much the, moſt plentiful . lavadore, or waſhing 
1, 1 in all Chili, where there are ſometimes f. | 
L- umps of pure gold of a prodigious ſize. 111 
9 There is another, and the moſt conſiderable port of 


n them all ; which is that of Valparaiſo, This is eſteemed: 
e one of the beſt harbours in the South Seas. To this 
a port all the riches of the gold mines which lie behind 
t- and on every ſide of it are brought; it lies up a river 
h fifteen leagues below St. Jago, capital of Chili. In 
is the gold mines of Tiltil the ore is found in a very hard 
8, ſtone, ſome of which ſparkles, and betrays the in- 
ve cloſed treaſure to the eye; tho' moſt of it has not the 
ut leaſt ſign of gold, but appears to be a harſh and hard 
ot kind of ſtone of various colours, ſome white, ſome: 
78. black, ſome red. This is broken in a mill, and re- 
y- duced into a groſs powder, with which is mixed quick - 
an filver. To this paſte they let in a ſharp ſtream of water, 
ſe which reduces it to a kind of mud, the earthy par- 
ue ticles are carried off by the current, -and -the gold and 
ih 8 precipitate by their own weight. When 
is mud has ſettled into a kind of paſte, they put it 
m into a linen bag, and ſtrain it very hard, by which 
o- means the greateſt part of the mercury is driven out: 
of the remainder they evaporate by fire, ſo that they have 
Ar all the gold together in a little wedge, like a pine ap- 


ed ple; from whence it is called pinna. The gold mines, 
th of all others, produce metal the moſt unequally. They 
he follow-a vein which grows wider, then narrower, and 


ſometimes ſeems loſt, in a ſmall depth of nd; 
this ſport of nature, gives the miners hopes of finding 
what they call the purſe; which is the end of a * 
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female, who got away when we were above 200 
leagues from land, I muſt here alſo obſerve, that 
Chili and Peru afford inſtances of avarice and oppreſ- 
- fion that far exceed any practiſed in Europe, and 

which are a ſcandal and impediment to religion. 
When a -Spaniſh pedlar goes into this country, he 
waits upon the chief firſt, and ſtands before him without 
ſpeaking a word, The cacique, after a ſhort pauſe, 
ſays to him, Are you come? he anſwers, I am. What 
have you brought me? replies the chief. I bring you, 
rejoins the Spaniard, wine, &c. Hereupon the ca- 
cique bids him welcome; then appoints him a lodging 
near his own cottage, where his wives- and children 
bid him welcome alio, and demand a preſent, which he 
gives, At the ſame time the chief or cacique blows a 
horn trumpet which he has by him, to give his ſcat- 
tered ſubjects notice of the merchant's arrival, with 
whom they may trade. They come and view his 
| goods, conſiſting of combs, knives, glaſſes, ribbands, 
needles, thread, ſaws,  tatchets, &c. When they have 
made their bargains, they carry the things home without 
paying for them; ſo that the merchant delivers all, not 
owing to whom, or ſeeing any thing of his debtors. 
When he is about to. go away, the cacique orders pay- 
ment by blowing his horn again; then every man 
honeſtly brings the cattle he owes ; and becauſe theſe 
conſiſt of mules, cows, oxen, goats, &c. the cacique 
orders a number of men to conduct them to the Spaniſh 
frontiers. Here it may be remarked, that there is as 
much civility and honeſty among theſe-people, whom 
we term ſavages, as in the moſt polite, and well-go- 
verned ſtates, or . Kingdoms. The great number of 
cows and bullocks which are killed in Chili every year 
come from the plains of Paraguay, which are covered 
with them; and, by having a communication with 
La Conception and Buenos Ayres, they make all the 
herds of beeves and goats, which they kill in Chili 
* thouſands for tallow and lard, anſwer their ends. 
eſe flaughters alſo afford the hides, and eſpecially 
the goat-ſkins, which they dreſs like Morocco . 
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ö and ſend to Peru to make ſhoes. Beſides the trade of it 
t hides, tallow, and ſalt meat, the inhabitants of La * 
- Conception deal with the Chilians for corn, with which 
1 they annually load ten or more ſhips of fifty tons each 


for the port of Calao. The mines of Quilogoya and 
e Quilacura, lie within four leagues of this port, and 
t afford vaſt quantities of gold. And the Eſtancia del 


E Re, or king's farm, which is alſo at no great diſtance, 
t is, by much the moſt plentiful. lavadore, or waſhing 
, ce in all Chili, where there are ſometimes f. n 
bs umps of pure gold of a prodigious ſize. ot Por 
g There is another, and the moſt conſiderable yr of 
n them all; which is that of Valparaiſo, This is eſteemed 


e one of the beſt harbours in the South Seas. To this 
a port all the riches of the gold mines which lie behind mo 
bo and on every ſide of it are brought; it lies up a river BY 
h fifteen leagues - below St. Jago, capital of Chili. In Is 
is the gold mines of Tiltil the ore is found in a very hard 
8, ſtone, ſome of which ſparkles, and betrays the in- 
e cloſed treaſure to the eye; tho' moſt of it has not the 
ut leaſt ſign of gold, but appears to be a harſh and hard 
ot kind of ſtone of various colours, ſome white, ſome: 
* black, ſome red. This is broken in a mill, and re- 
2 duced into a groſs powder, with which is mixed quick- 
in ſilyer. To this paſte they let in a ſharp ſtream of water, 
ſe which reduces it to a kind of mud, the earthy par- 
ue ticles are carried off by the current, and the gold and 
uckfilver precipitate by their own weight. When 
as dis ad has ſettled into a kind of paſte, they put it 
m into a linen bag, and ſtrain it very hard, by which 
0- means the greateſt part of the mercury is driven out: 
of the remainder they evaporate by fire, ſo that they have 
ar all the gold together in a little wedge, like a pine ap- 
ed ple; from whence it is called pinna. The gold mines, 
th of all others, produce metal the moſt unequally. They. 
follow-a vein which grows wider, then narrower, and 
ſometimes ſeems loſt; in a ſmall depth of nd; 
this ſport of nature, gives the miners hopes of finding 
what they call the purſe ; which is the end of n 
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ſo rich, that it ſometimes makes the owner wealthy in 


. an inſtant.” 


On the defcent of chis mountain, during the rainy 
ſeaſon, à rapid fiream of water, paſſing through the 
gold ore, waſhes abundance of that rich metal, as it 
ripens, from the bed; on which account it is, for four 
months, eſteemed the beſt layadore in Chili ; and with 
good reaſon, ſince here are ſometimes ſound lumps of 
| nn, of an ounce weight. Four leagues farther 

Valparaiſo, at a place called Palma, is another 
rich lavadore; and all over the country hereabouts the 
fall of a rivulet is attended with golden ſhowers, the 
richeſt of which fall into the laps of the jeſuits who 
purchaſe a number of mines and laævadores, and work 
them by their own ſervants. The ſoil about this port 
ts rich, and fruitful; inſomuch that forty. ſhips laden 
with corn, go annually from hence to Lima; and 
notwithſtanding the vaſt exportation, the ſame com. 
modity is here fold cheap, an Engliſh buſhel being to 
be bought for leſs than 3 s. Before we quit this fubje®, 
it ſhould be obſerved, that there is a great trade carried 


on thro* all Chih from the North Seas, by the way of 
Buenos Ayres,” by which they receive European com- 


modities, and a large balance of filver in return. This, 
3 is che greateſt inland commerce in the world; 
it is vg miles from Buenos Ayres to Potofi, and 


tho? je be but 160 leagues more to Valparaiſo, this 


road is mere difficult to paſs than all the reſt; for the 
journey thro' the mountains, called by the Spaniards 
La Cordilleras®, takes vp ſeven days, tho'it is not above 
60 miles; and the paſſengers are obliged to > © wh 
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be mountains called the Cordillerus are part of the 


province of Quito, to the north and fouth of "which capital, 


Za lands extremely ævell cultivated, and n great nun- 
ber of towns and villages inhabited by Spaniards and Ix- 
dians, as much propled as ſome of our counties in England. 
The city of Quito contains 30 or 40,000 inhabitants, of 
evhich no more than one third ars of Spaniſh — 
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riſions for their mules, as well as themſelves and at- 
tendants; the whole road being a continued tract of 
rocks and precipices, the country round expoſed to 
ſnows, and exceſſively barren: however, from St. Jago 
to the mines, and from thence to Valparaiſo, is equal y 
leaſant and ſafe. It is worth the reader's notice to 
obſerve, that this journey from Buenos Ayres to Val- 
paraiſo, is directly ppc the whole continent of South 
America: which is a clear proof of the vaſt extent of 
the Spaniſh empire, which reaches from ſea to ſea. 
On the whole, tho' a great part of this country be quite 
deſert, yet the Spaniards: ſettled in Chili acquire an- 
nually vaſt riches ; ſince the country is but thinly in- 
habited, and all the gold drawn from the mines and 


lavadores muſt be divided among them. The poop | 
* - 


of St. Jago live in ſuch a manner, as ſufficien | 
monſtrates the truth of this obſervation, and, at the 
ſame time, the riches of Chili: fince all their utenſils, 
even thoſe that are moſt common, are of pure gold, 
and it is believed, that the wealth of this city alone 
amounts to 20, ooo, ooo. Add to this, that their gold 
mines are continually encreaſing, and it is only for 


the want of hands, they are not worked to infinitely 


more advantage, thoſe already diſcovered, and ne- 
glected, being ſufficient to employ 40,000 men. 


The Spaniards endeavour, by all ways poſlible, to 


prevent the vaſt riches of thoſe extenſive dominions 
from paſſing into other hands; but the knowledge that 
other nations have of them, -on the one hand, and the 
great demand of European manufactures, among their 


Commodities are not dear here; foreign manufuctures alone, 
which it is very difficult to convey hither, bear an exceſſive 
price; the country i, it abundantly with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. e day, in this province, is always 
pretty nearly equal to the night. Its a perpetual equinox ; 
and has the ſame degree of temperature threnghiad the 
whole year. It is the rains alone, that fall from No- 
vember to May, which diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, © 11 
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Inhabitants on the other, have excited almoſt every na. 
tion in Europe to endeavour to gain a ſhare of them; 
who have done this too fo effectually, that it is a doubt, 
whether any conſiderable part of theſe riches centre a. MW wi! 
mong the inhabitants of Spain; as will plainly appear, 1 
if we conſider, that the very trade carried on from 800 
Spain to theſe parts, is of much greater conſequence to MW Va- 
foreigners, than to the Spaniards, they having few anc 
commodities, and ſcarce any manufactures to make up U 
their cargoes, but what they purchaſe from other coun. be 
tries. The merchants of Cadiz are barely factors for Ml $9 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, whoſe goods they MW ne! 
purchaſe, and ſend to America, paying for them out of MW th 
the returns made by the plate-fleet ; ſo that prodigious: Po 
fums of money muſt be annually exported to obtain Ml U. 
ſuch commodities. Beſides theſe, there are many the 
other drawbacks, which the Spaniards are obliged to N 
ſubmit to: for example; all the negroes they employ ſo 
in their plantations, and elfewhere, are purchaſed from f 
| * 1 the Englifh and Dutch, at: Pl 
very large expence. Nay, farther, under the pretence Wl P 
of furniſhing them with n s, there is a clandeſtine MW ® 
trade annually carried on, from all their coaſts on the l 
North Sea. But they were pretty ſafe in the South Seas, 7 
from any thing, except the depredations of pirates, til 
the general war, on account of the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain, began; this created a new kind of 
contraband trade, unknown to former ages; we mean, 
the French interlopers, who carried vaſt quantities of 
European goods into the South -Seas, which, till that 
time, ſcarce any other nation attempted. This inno- 
vation was always looked upon with an evil eye by 
the court of Madrid; but as there were many circum- 
ſtances, at that time, which rendered this a ſort of 
neceſſary evil, the Spaniards, inhabitants of Old Spain, 
were obliged to ſubmit to it : but as to the Creolians, if 
they had European goods, at a cheap rate, they cared 
not who took their money. The hiſtory. of theſe in- 
terlopers is ſo important, as well as curious, and at the 
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purpoſe, Tt ſeems as if, by this expedition, an expe- 
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{ame time ſo very little known in England, we pre- 
ſume it will be well received by the reader; being com- 
poſed, ſays our author, of ſuch remarks, as fell- within 
the compaſs of my own obſervation ; of the truth of 
which I am a competent witneſs, 

The town of St. Malo has always been noted for 
good privateers, which hurt the Engliſh and Dutch 
trade very much during the reigns of king William, 
and part of queen Anne; and all the French South-Sea- 
trade is owing to their privateering. It is farther to 
be remarked, that tho* our Engliſh admiralty had a 
ſtout ſquadron cruiſing in the Atlantic ocean, yet we 
never took one of their South-Sea-men. My reaſon for 
this is, they kept their ſhips extremely clean, having 
ports to careen at, which we did not think of; for in 
me year 1709, when I belonged to her majeſty's ſhi 
the Loo, being one of the convoys to Nenn 
we ſaw a 50 gun ſhip upon the coaſt, and chaced her 
ſoon, diſcovering ſhe was French built; but ſhe crouded 
ſail, and as ſoon left us, having been juſt cleaned at 
Placentia, We were afterwards informed, by French 
priſoners, that ſhe was bound to St. Malo, with three 
millions of dollars on board, and was then ſo trim, as 
ſhe truſted to her ſpeed, and valued nobody. Since 
Placentia has been yielded to Great Britain, they make 
uſe of St. Catharina; the iſland Grande ; or Martinico, 
in the Weſt Indies. | 

This trade turning out ſo well, they all fell into it, 
ſending no leſs than twenty fail of ſhips every year. I, 
ſays our author, ſaw on the coaſt of Chili, in the 
year 1721, eleven fail there, among which were ſeve- 
ral of 50 guns, and one called the Flower-de-luce, 
that could mount 70. This being contrary to the 
Aſſento treaty, memorials were frequently preſented 
at Madrid, and the king of Spain, unwilling to break 
his engagements with England, reſolved to gratify 
that court, by deſtroying the French trade in the 
Seas, Accordingly, his ige fitted out a ſtr 
ſquadron, under the l of Mr. Martinet, for this 
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riment was made, to ſee if the Spaniards were hardy 
enough to weather Cape Horn; but alas ! they, ever 
| fince acquiring their poſſeſſions in America, are grown 
ſo idle and delicate, that it would be a difficult taſk, to 
find an intire ſhip's company able to perform that nayi. 
gation. | ps 
The vaſt advantages proceeding from the trade of 
Chili, are ſo notorious, that his catholic majeſty was 
obliged to ſhut out all nations, as well as Great Bri. 
tain, tho' he makes nothing of it himſelf; for it is rare 
to hear that a Spaniſh ſhip has gone by Cape Horn. 
From hence ariſes the extraordinary price all European | 
oods bring at Peru and Chili. I have been told at | 
Tins, that they are often ſold at 400 per cent. profit. 
When Martinet arrived in Chili to take and deſtroy M | 
the Malomen, his own countrymen, under the king of 
Spain's commiſſion ;- he ſuffered but one of fourteen to 
eſcape him; this too, againſt his will; ſhe hiding her. 
ſelf in a cloſe harbour ; tho' this was doing a ſenſible 
kindneſs to the South Sea company; the trading pan 
of the Creole Spaniards - were almoſt ruined by its i 
hindering the circulation of money, and ſpoiling buſi. | 
neſs ; ſo that they could not endure the ſight of the 
French men of war, tho' they liked the Malomen l 
merchants well enough. On the other hand, the 
French, imagining they had done the Spaniards great 
ſervice, expected civil treatment: but when Martinet 
brought his prizes into the port of Calao, his officers 
&c. gave themſelves extravagant airs, which incenſed 
the Creolians more againſt them; and mutual quar- 
rels grew ſo high, that the enſign on board the Ruby 
Was ſhot from a window, and more killed. The en- 
fign, being the nephew of Jonquiere, captain of the 
-Ruby, he brought their three ſhips to bear on the town 
of Calao, and threatened to demoliſh it, unleſs the 
aſſaſſin was delivered up: but all his bluſtering having 
no manner of effect, he prevailed with Commodore 
: Martinet to make the beſt of his way home. About 
this time many rich paſſengers were got together at the 
town of Conception, to take their paſſage to Europe. 


Herein 
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Herein Jonquiere got the ſtart of the commodore, 
having firſt reached that port, and got ſo many good 
paſſengers in his ſhip, whoſe effects all together, I was 


; well informed, amounted to four millions of dollars. 


What a fine booty, adds captain Betagh, did we miſs 
thro' Shelvocke's obſtinate conduct] for when the Ruby 
found us in the harbour of St. Catharine's, Jonquiere's 
company conſiſted but of ſixty ſound men, out of 400 ſo 
that he was really afraid of us, and durſt not ſend' his 
boat out to the watering-place, where our coopers, 
&c, were at work, till he had firſt aſæed our captain 
leave. To convince the reader, that the St. Malomen 
were not diſcouraged at theſe captures and confiſcations, 
we found the Solomon of that place, carrying 40 guns 
and 150 men at Hilo, on the coaſt of Chili, with ſeveral 
ſmall barks at her ſtern; here ſhe ſold her cargo in 
fix weeks, got a ſupply of proviſions, and left the 
coaſt without interruption. ns is 
I muſt here add a few remarks on captain Shelvocke's 
account of his voyage and tranſactions, to convince the 
public, that what he has been pleaſed to ſay, on this 
ſubject, is not conſiſtent with truth. As to the Mer- 
cury, in which he ſent captain Hatley, me, and the 
reſt; ſhe was a flat - bottomed veſſel, that would neither 
row, nor ſail; and the courſe we were directed to ſail 
was exactly in the tract of the enemy; - ſo that T really 
judged it to be the captain's deſign we ſhould be taken. 
"Tis true, that we took two prizes, one a bark, the 
other an old Engliſh pink, bound from Panama to 
Lima; which, inſtead of 150,000 dollars on board, 
had not ſo much as a ſingle half-crown ; ſhe bei 
bound in her ballaſt with a ſmall parcel of pedlery ware 
from Panama. We went into this prize immediately, 
leaving only a couple of hands to take eare of the 
Mercury, and was ſoon after taken by the Brilliant, a 
Spaniſh cruiſer of thirty guns, as we were plying be. 
tween Lobos and Cape Blanco, having been twice 
aſhore in this iſland, without being able to diſcover 


any hgns of captain Shelvocke's being there, or of 
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meeting with a” inſtructions to find him at Payta, 
See page 263 and 264. 

As to captain Shelvocke's fine ſtory of happily 
eſcaping from the Peregrine, I heard it two days after 
it happened, and was afterwards on board her at Li- 
ma, 1 which I became an eye - witneſs of her force; 

and here do aver, that ſhe carried but 40 guns, and 
that her crew conſiſted of only 350 ignorant wretches, 
with but 12 white faces among them; that 20 expert 
ſeamen had been more than a match for them; that 
her commander, whom Shelvocke calls admiral, was 
a Creolian; a mere freſh-water man, who never ſaw 
an action before; that ſhe was unable and unwilling 
to fight, and if ſhe had not met with the Speedwel! in v 
the harbour, would never have followed her to ſea. ir 
Nay, the Speedwell's firſt fire terrified them to ſuch a If 
degree, that they all ran from their quarters, and the 0 
very ſteerſman quitted the helm ; ſome of theſe poor cl 
devils hid themſelves in the hold, ſcared out of their p 
wits, while others fell on their knees, praying to the h 
Saints for deliverance. 'The Speedwell fired but nine tc 
ns, and, as theſe were found ſufficient, what occa- 
ion had the captain to waſte his powder! However 
this panic of theirs gave Shelvocke an opportunity to 
get his'men aboard, cut his cable, and go right away 
afore the wind. This is the truth of the matter. See 
page 266. | | 


＋— 
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As to what captain Shelvocke ſays concerning the 
wreck, and the crew's uſage towards him afterwards, 
on the iſland of Juan Fernandez; the truth appears to 
me thus. All his people and many others aſſured me, 
that there was no wind at all when the ſhip was loſt. 
The captain well knew, that if he ſhould be ſurpriſed 
with a gale in that perilous road, and ſo poorly pro- 

vided with ground-tackle, they muſt inevitably have 

Periſhed: he took care therefore to ſave their lives, by 

deſtroying the ſhip in fine ſerene weather; which the 
ingenious. captain performed by bringing a ſpring - 7m 
her cable, with Which he ftoye his ſhip's broad- — 
f | an 
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and kept. her in that poſition till the cable was torn 
aſunder. Mr. Dodd aſſerted, that three hours before 
the ſhip went aſhore, ſome hands were haling in an 
hawſer on the quarter deck, and that he enquired of 
Henderſon, the gunner, what that was for, being him- 
ſelf no ſeaman. Henderſon told him, if he would be 
rightly informed, he muſt aſk the captain. To confirm 
this, ſeveral of his people made affidavit, that it blew 
no wind at all; that every ſoul got ſafe aſhore ;- and 
that it was their belief he loſt the ſhip on purpoſe, Mr. 
La Porte, ſeeing immediate ruin, cried out, Set the 
fore-ſail, hoping thereby to do ſome good ; and, while 
Phipps and others were actually upon the yard, Shel- 
vocke haſtily called them down; then taking the helm 
in his hand, ſaid, Never mind it, boys; ſtand faſt, I'll 
lay her on a feather-bed ; which, as it proved a hard 
one, ſhewed his diſregard of the ſhip. As to the 
change of circumſtances here, which Shelvocke com- 
plains of, I am very poſitive, that, inſtead of loſing, 


he was, by that, a conſiderable gainer; for, according 


to the original articles, half the value of every prize 
was to be ſet aſide for the owners, and the remaining 
part divided into ſhares, - in proportion to the ſhip's 
company, which made them 650, out of which the 
captain was to have 60: but from the alteration of 
circumſtances, the leſſening of the ſhip's company, and 
the reduction of the officers that ftill ſurvived, there 
were now leſs than 52 ſhares ; out of which the captain 
was to have 6, according to the new regulation. : As 
to getting poſſeſſion of the arms, captain Shelvocke 


own to himſelf, celebrated the 1oth of june for a 
feſtival, and the men having got the arms, with his 
conſent, to fire volleys upon that occaſion, they refuſed 
to part with them. See pag. 268, to 271. 137 

As to the Margaretta, inſtead of being a forty-gun 
ſhip, as captain Qhelvocke aſſerts, ſhe, to my own 
knowledge, carried but thirteen, and was commanded 
by a Frenchman, who told me, that he had not above 
a dozen cartridges of powder on board, and two or 

| "ES three 
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yu a ſtrange account of it. He, for reaſons beſt. 
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three ſmall arms, belonging to the paſſengers. He alſo 
aſſured us, that they ſuffered no other hurt, than a 
negro boy wounded in the cheek; and that a man 
ſtood by the colours to ſtrike, in caſe captain Shel- 
vocke had boarded them; but he thought it beſt to 
ſheer off without making ſuch an attempt. See page 


2753. | 

7 ſhall now proceed to my own affairs, and give 
an account of the manner of my return from that 
part of the world. Captain Fitzgerald furniſhed 
me with neceſſaries and money, till the time of my 
departure; he gave not only me, but twenty more, a 
paſſage to Cadiz, in a Spaniſh advice-boat, called the 
Flying-Fiſh. Mr. Preflick ated as ſurgeon in her, and 
received wages, and ſo did all our men, being releaſed 
from priſon to navigate the ſhip. I, unwilling to eat 
the bread of. idleneſs, kept my watches, like other 
officers : And pray what harm is there in this! Tho 
Shelvocke had the ſtupidity to call — treaſon. This 
muſt appear a malicious charge, as well as an ignorant 
one; that aſter a man has been driven amongſt — 
mies, he _ be ſti _— with-the name of traitor, 
for being kindly uſed, and working his back 
2 truly, becauſe I — 2 there, 
1 muſt be executed at home: This is Shelvocke's 
great chriſtianity, and good conſcience! but to return to 
my ſtory: on my arrival at Cadiz, captain John Evers, 
of the Britannia, gave me bis table, and my paſſage to 
London; where, upon my arrival, and the repreſenta- 
tion of my hardſhips, the following worthy perſons, 
from their conterm for my ſuffering, were each of them 
leaſed to make me a preſent of ten guineas, viz. 
dward Hughes, William Sloper, and Alexander 
Strahan, Eſqs. Samuel Winder, Beak Winder, Henry 
Neal, and John Barnes, merchants; Humphry Tha- 
yer, and Thomas Stratfield, druggiſts. This gave 
me the ſatis faction of ſeeing, that thoſe who were the 
beſt zwaßs had a proper i ea of the miſeries I had 
ſuſtained; and approved of the manner in which I be- 
| haved; the only conſolation I was capable of receiv- 
=. | | ing 
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ing, in the circumſtances to which I was reduced by 
that unfortunate voyage. This, I hope, will acquit 
me in the opinion of every candid reader, from the 
aſperſions thrown upon me by Shelvocke; and acquire 
me, what every man would wiſh to have, the appro- 
bation of him, to whom, of my own free choice, I ſub- 
mit the cenſure of my actions. | 1 

We ſhall not detain the reader long with our remarks 
on Mr. Betagh's narrative. However, as herein ſome 
things of importance are contained, they muſt not be 
paſſed over in ſilence. Firſt, he has fully proved, that 
the navigation round Cape Horn is no ſuch a dangerous 
voyage as ſome people imagine. For, if 20 Malomen 


could perform it in one year, without a ſingle veſſel 


being loſt or put back, what ſhould prevent an Engliſh 
fleet from doing ſo, at any time, for the ſervice of the 
nation ? by this account it may likewiſe be obſerved, 


. withhow much eaſe the French carried on a vaſt trade to 


the South Seas, at a time, when the very appearance of 
an Engliſh ſhip in thoſe ſeas was looked: upon as a 
prodigy ; notwithſtanding the former, of all nations, 
had the leaſt title, tho' hitherto they have had the beſt 
luck, in becoming interlopers, in theſe, the richeſt 
s of the known world. | E7E 
We had almoſt forgot to mention a very uſeful and 
important hint given by Mr. Betz.gh, which juſtly de- 
ſerves our peculiar notice. If the French made ſo 
good uſe of Placencia while it was in their hands, by 
taking in thither their homeward bound Malomen, &c. 
from the South Seas to clean and careen, and thereby 
ut them in ſuch a condition, as to be regardleſs of the 
ngliſh men of war that * be upon the coaſt ; 
ſurely the uſefulneſs of this ſettlement in thoſe parts, 
now in our poſſeſſion, might be attended with the like 
advantages. Hence alſo the uſefulneſs of the French 
ſettlements in thoſe parts are ſet in a new light, and 
fully inform us of the importance of defending New- 
foundland, and Nova Scotia. at any rate, as the only 
means of hindering them from putting the fame thing 
in practice hereafter. Gt famed 267 b 
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CHAP. XXII. 


The voyage of commodore Roggewein, with three ſhips, 
Vor the diſcovery of ſautbern lands. 


HIS gentleman had been a counſellor in the 
ccurt of juſtice at Batavia for many years, and 
there acquired a, conſiderable: fortune. On his return 
from the Eaſt Indies, recollecting a promiſe made to his 
father on his death · bed; in the year 1721, he preſented 
a memorial to the Dutch Weſt India company, ſetting 
forth, that his father, at ſuch a time, propoſed diſco. 


. vering the ſouthern continent and iſland, which pro- 


ſal they had been pleaſed to accept, and that he, his 

„ was now ready to perform it. The company as 
readily received this memorial, and told Mr. Rogge- 
wein, that they would inſtantly give directions for 
equipping ſuch a ſquadron, as he ſhould think neceſſary 
ſor executing his deſign. This ſquadron conſiſted of 
three ſhips, namely, .the Eagle, of 36 guns and 111 
men, captain Job Coſter, on board of which was the 
commodore; the Tienhoven, of 28 guns and 100 
men, commanded by captain James Bowman; the 
African Galley of fourteen pieces of caunon and fixty 
men, captain Henry Roſenthall. This little ſquadron 
failed fromthe Texel on the 21ſt of Auguſt in the ſame 


year, and continued their courſe to the ſouth weſt, in 


order to gain the coaſt of Barbary; but were prevent- 
ed by à great ſtorm, which did them conſiderable da- 
mage. One of their veſſels loſt her main-top-ſail and 
mizen-· maſt; and in the commodore, the main; ſail- 


| After tro days they began to recover from the 
dangers they had-ſuſtained, and made for the Canaries. 
When they found themſelves in the latitude of 28 deg. 


the man at the maſt head informed them of a fail 


which carried Engliſh colours. The commodore im- 
mediately made the ſignal for battle, their Ration being 
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ſo lucky as to have the advantage of the wind. Theſe, 
which were Engliſh pirates, obſerving their diſpoſi- 


tion, hoiſted out a black flag with a death's head, form- 


ed a line, and in an hour's time the action began, 
and laſted two more; when the pirates crouded a- 
way as faſt as poſſible. As ſoon as the Dutch commo- 
dore ſaw them bearing away, he cried out, Let the. 
raſcals go. | N 

This unlucky affair coſt the ſquadron a great many 
men, and the carpenters found themſelves, for ſome 
time, full employment in ſtopping the leaks. Novem- 
ber 15 they had ſight of the iſland Madeira, and there 
came to an anchor. From hence they fteered for the 
Cape Verde Iflands, and continued their courſe till 
they approached the line ; where the ſhifting of the 
winds incommoded them greatly. However they 
croſſed it with the loſs of one man, who died of a fever. 
Now drawing near the coaſt of Brafil, they deſigned to 
anchor at the iſland: Grande; but continuing their rout, 
they arrived in fight of Porto, where ſome of the ſhip's 
company, of which our author was one, went aſhore 
to ſeek wood, water, and proviſions; as alſo to bu 
the man. Before they were all landed, they faw a body 
of Portugueſe well armed, moving along the ſhore, and 
appearing to have a _—_ to keep them off. | 

he Dutch, very defirous of gaining ſome intelli- 

gence, notwithſtanding they threatened to fire upon 
them, ventured aſhore, ſhewing the dead body, and 
aſced a good many queſtions about the country; to 
which they could get no other anſwer, than that Porto 
was an advance-port to St. Sebaſtian, and that they 
were inhabitants of Rio Janeiro, which lay about eight 
miles off, The Datch endeavoured to perſnade ſome 
of theſe people to go on board their veſſels, and at 
length prevailed upon two, who promifed to carry their 
quadron to a ſafe port. After m—_ ſix leagues, 
in ſight of many fmall iſlands, they found themſelves in 
the road of St. Sebaſtian. The next day they came to 
an anchor before the town, which they ſaluted with 
even, five, and three pieces of cannon, but received 
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no anſwer, the people imagining they were pirates. 
To remove theſe doubts the commodore wrote a letter 
to the governor, deſiring that he would furniſh them 
with ſuch neceſlaries as > wanted for ready money, 
His excellency returned for anſwer, that nothing of 
this ſort was in his power; as he was ſubordinate to 
the governor of Rio Janeiro ; but that he would ſend 
an expreſs thither immediately. The Dutch commo- 
-dore, not ſatisfied with this, gave the governor to un- 
derſtand, that as he was willing to pay ready money 
for what he had of him, if he could not obtain it by 
fair means, he ſnhould be obliged to take it by foul, 
. Hereupon a ſkirmiſh happened, in which one Dutch. 
man was wounded in the ſhoulder, but upon returning 
the fire, two Portugueſe were killed; at the ſight of 
Which, the reſt took to their heels ; ſo the Dutch land- 
ing, filled their water and returned on board. 
| After leaving the coaſt of Braſil, the commodore 
\ failed to 3odeg. ſouth latitude, and continued his courſe 
within 40 or 50 leagues of the American ſhore. De- 
cember 21, in the latitude of 40 deg. ſouth, they were 
ſurprized by a ſtorm of rain, thunder, and lightening, 
in which they were ſeparated, and did not meet again 
till three months afterwards. As ſoon as the hurricane 
was intirely over, the commodore with the African 
Galley ſtood S. S. W. till they arrived at the Streights 
of Magellan, where they diſcovered an iſland 200 
leagues in circumference, and about 80 leagues from 
the main land of America; but ſeeing no ſmoke, they 
concluded it was uninhabited. This ifland was dil- 
covered by a French privateer who called it St. Lewis; 
but the Dutch obſerving its many. capes, - imagined 
they were ſo many different iſlands, and gave them 
the name of the New Iſlands ; having alſo been all 
round, and particularly to the eaſt coaſt of it, the 
called the uttermoſt point, New-year's-Cape, becaule 
it was diſcovered on that day, and the whole iſland, 
lying in 52 deg. ſouth, they called Belgia Auſtralis. 
Quitting this place, they returned to the mouth of 
oe Sight of Maggilan, and continued her cou 
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ſouth, reſolving to paſs the Streights of Le Maire; 
theſe in their opinion being infinitely more commodious 
than thoſe of Magellan. Here they ſaw abundance 
of whales, and were followed for a whole month by 
a kind of fiſh, which the Dutch ſailors call the Sea 
Devil. They took great pains to catch it, but without 
effect. It has a large head, a ſhort thick body, and a 
very long tail; like that which painters beſtow on a 
dragon. Coming at length into 55 deg. they began to 

conceive they were near the mouth of the Streights, 
and immediately after they ſaw States-land,- which 
makes one fide of them. Here they were in a miſe- 
rable fituation, and would willingly have caſt anchor; 
but the weather was ſo rough they could not. 

They paſſed: thefe Streights, which are about ten 
leagues long and fix over, where broadeſt ; with an in- 
credible. ſwittneſs. It being now in the midſt of Janu- 
ary, the ſummer was in its height in that climate. 
The contrary winds having driven theſe ſhips 500 
leagues from the- continent, the commodore obſerved, 
that he was now beyond Cape Horn, and therefore 
ſteered N. E. and by N. for the coaſt of Chili. When 
they had continued this courſe for two months, they 
began to think they had not yet doubled Cape Horn, 
but ſtood away ſoutherly _ _ March 10, how 
ever, being in the latitude of 3) o min. ) 
diſcovered the coaſt of Chili, 9 —— —— 
courſe for three weeks, they found they had not doubled 
Cape Horn, but ſtood away northerly too ſoon; ye! 
they, in a little time, anchored off the iſland 7 i a, 
three leagues from the continent. The next day it was 
reſolved to fteer for the iſland Juan Fernandez, and 
four days after they got ſight of that 22 69 

The day following, being juſt ready to go in, they 
ſaw a ſhip riding there, which proved to be the Tien- 
hoven, their conſort; that had been ſeparated from 
them three months before. When they had ſaluted 
each other, &c. they built huts, ſent their fick aſhore, 
and the commodore having attentively conſidered the 
advantageous ſituation of this iſland, conceived a —_ 
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of ſettling in it, as it would, in his opinion, afford ſufficient 
ſubſiſtance for 600 families at leaſt. But this was put of 
till his return. The commodore, after he had quitted 
this iſland, ſailed 12 degrees to the weſtward, having ſight 
of a number of birds, which attended them till they 
arrived at a ſmall iſland about 16 leagues in extent, 
which they called Paſch, or Eaſter Iſland, from the 
day on which it was diſcovered. The African Galley 
being the ſmalleſt, and the beſt-ſgilor in the ſquadron, 
went to examine this new country, and reported, that 
it ſeemed to be fertile, and was well inhabited: here- 
upon the commodore reſolved - the whole ſquadron 
ſhould goin. The next day was employed in looking 
for a port, and when they were within -two miles of 
the ſhore, an Indian came off in a canoe. They made 
ſigns to him to come aboard, which he very readily did, 
and was kindly received; being ſtark naked, the firſt 
preſent they made him was a piece of cloth to cover 
his body; they gave him alſo pieces of coral, beads, 
and ſuch like baubles, all which, with a dried fiſh, 
he hung about his neck. His ' body was painted all 
over with various kinds of figures; his natural com- 
plexion a deep brown, his ears large and long. He 
was tall, well made, robuſt, and of a happy counte- 
nance, brisk, active, and merry. They gave him a 
glaſs of wine to drink, which he threw away in a 
manner that ſurpriſed them; and made our author 
imagine that he was fearful of being poiſoned; but, 
perhaps, the ſmell of ſtrong liquor might offend him, 
who had always been uſed to water. They now 
cloathed him from head to foot, and put him a hat on, 
with which he was not at all pleaſed; but ſeemed un- 
eaſy. They gave him victuals, which he eat heartily, 
but could not be prevailed upon to uſe either knife or 
fork. They then ordered their muſick to play, with 
this he ſeemed extremely pleaſed, and when they 
took him by the hand would leap and dance. As they 
found it impoſſible to anchor that day, they ſent off the 

52 he might encourage others; but what 
is really ſurpriſing, he had no mind to go: he looked 
upon 
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upon them with a ſorrowful countenance, and held up 
both his hands to his native iſland, crying out diſtinctly, 
Odorraga ! Odorraga! Odorraga! and it was with 
great reluctance he was prevailed upon to get into his 
canoe again. 

They thought he called upon his god, for on land- 
ing Ay obſerved abundance of idols on the coaſt: 
the enſuing day many thouſand inhabitants came 
down to meet them, bringing vaſt quantities of fowls, 
and roots. Some came on board, others ran to and 
fro like wild beafts : then they lighted fires and of- 
fered to their idols, as we imagined, to implore their 
aſſiſtance againſt ſtrangers. All neceſſary preparatipns 
being made for a deſcent, the Indian who had been 
with them before, came on board a ſecond time, and 
brought with him ſeveral of his countrymen, who, 
to make themſelves welcome loaded their canoes with 
living fowl. Among theſe was one man perfectly 
white, in whoſe ears hung white pendants as big as 
onesfiſt. He ſeemed by his grave deportment to be 
one of their prieſts. One of theſe iflanders, ſays our 
author, was, by accident, ſhot dead in his canoe by a 
muſket, 'This unlucky affair threw them into a panic, 
and moſt of the remaining part flung themſelves into 
the ſea, to attain a place of more ſafety. 1 

The Dutch inſtantly followed them, with 150 
ſoldiers, amongſt whom was the commodore in perſon, 
with our, author, who commanded the land forces. 
The people crouded ſo thick about them, that the 
Dutch were obliged to fire to diſperſe them ; and yet, 
tho' frightned almoſt out of their wits, they ſoon 
rallied again, keeping at about ten yards diſtance, 
But it happened unfortunately, ſays our author, for 
by this fin ſe diſcharge a great many were killed, and 
amongſt them, the poor Indian, who had been twice 
on board. Yet, continues he, they brought us in 
return for the dead bodies we had given them, vaſt 
plenty of proviſions of all kinds. However, they 
howled exceedingly, and made diſmal lamentation ; 
and that they might leave nothing untried to . 
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theſe invaders, they all, men, women, and children, 
preſented themſelves before the Dutch with branches 
of palm, in token of peace; even offered them their 
women, and gave them to underſtand, they were en. 
tirely at their ſervice. Softened with ſuch figns of 
humility, the Dutch did them no farther harm ; but 
on the contrary, made them a preſent of a piece of 
painted cloth fixty yards long. The natives, now 
finding they were friends, brought 500 live fowls, 
which differed very little from the barn-door fowls in 
Europe, with a great quantity of roots and potatoes, 
which laſt, theſe people uſe inftead of bread. They 
brought alſo ſeveral hundreds of ſugar canes, with a 
large quantity of piſans, which are a kind of Indian 
figs, as big as a gourd ; the pulp of them is as ſweet 
as honey. The leaves of this tree are ſeven or eight 
feet long, and about a yard broad. - They ſaw in theſe 
iſlands no other animals than birds of all ſorts. Their 
huts are from forty to fixty feet long, and about eight 
broad; made of poles ſtuck upright ; the ſpaces 
between them being filled. up with earth, and covered 
on the top with palm leaves. All the women in gene- 
ral had an artificial bloom on their cheeks of a fine 
crimſon colour, ſurpaſſing all known to us in Europe, 
nor could the Dutch diſcover what it was. On their 
heads they wore a little ſtraw-hat ; and no other co- 
vering than red and white quilts, which ſerve them 
when walking for cloaths, and when ſleeping for co- 
verlets. Their women, ſays our author, are not over 
modeſt, for they would beckon us into their houſes, and 
when they were ſeated would throw off their mantles 
They had not the leaſt appearance of arms among 
them ; but when attacked, flew immediately to their 
idols for protection, who are all made of ſtone, of the 
figure of a man, with large ears, and his head adorned 
with a crown, highly finiſhed in every reſpect, a 
which we were amazed. Round their idols are pall: 
{adoes of white ſtone at twenty yards diſtance. Then 
were ſome among them more zealous worſhippers than 
the reſt, which made the Dutch believe they were 


prieſts 
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prieſts, becauſe they had great white balls hanging 
at their ears, their heads ſhaven, and wore a bonnet 
of black and white feathers, exactly reſembling thoſe 
of a ſtark. - 5 | 

The Dutch could not diſtinguiſh among theſe iſlan- 
ders any ſubordination, or chief, who had power 
over the reſt, all of them ſpeaking with equal free- 
dom: They obſerved, indeed, in particular houſes, 
that the father of the family governed it, and gene- 
rally wore a feathered bonnet, which looked like the 
down of oſtriches, with a itick in his hand. The 
air here is Wholſome, the ſoil rich, ft for corn in the 
low lands, and the higher ground might be improved 
into vineyards. We had doubtleſs made greater diſ- 
coveries with reſpect to this iſland, but for a violent 
ſtorm which aroſe and drove us from our anchors, ſa 
that we were obliged to put to ſea, to ſave ourſelves 
from ſhipwreck. ? 

After this we ſought Davis's land in vain for ſome 
time, and at length reſolved to bear away for the bad 
ſea of Schoyten, which, ſteering weft, we ſoon reached, 
and ran 350 leagues farther; then ſailed forwards above 
8co leagues without making any land. At length ar- 
riving in 15 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude, they diſcovered 
a ſmall iſland, the coaſt of which was covered with 
very yellow ſand, and in the midſt of jt they ſaw a 
lake, which occaſioned them to believe it was the 
ſame iſland that Schovten had before diſcovered and 
called the Iſle of Dogs; ſo they did not examine it 
particularly. 

After they left this iſland, the wind came about to 
ſouth weſt, which was a ſign they were near ſome coaſt 
that altered the current of the air. This ſudden 
change drove them in the night amongſt a parcel of 
ſmall lands, which embarraſſed them ſo much, that 
they made the African galley lead the way; but not- 
withſtanding all the care ſhe could take, ſhe ſoon fired 
a gun of diſtreſs. Hereupon the Tienhoven plied 
towards her with all ſpeed, as did the commodore alſo, 


who found himſelf ſogner * pe expecleg along * 
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of her, which very much ſurpriſed the ſhip's com- 
Pany : but upon heaving the lead, and finding no bot- 
tom, Soy grew more eaſy, and thought of nothing but 
ſaving their friends. For this purpoſe they ſent out 
their ſhallop to diſcover the ſituation the African galley 
was in, who found her ſticking faſt between two rocks; 
ſo that it was impoſſible to do any further ſervice than 
to ſave the In chis they ſucceeded tolerably 
well; for tho' many of them were miſerably bruiſed 
by the ſhocks the veſſel received before ſhe ſettled on 
the rocks, chem was but one man loſt. 
Ihe iſlanders, rouſed by the noiſe which this accident 
made, kindled fires upon the hills, and came in crouds 
to the coaſt, The Dutch, unacquainted with their in- 
tentions, fired upon them without any ceremony. As 
ſoon as it was light they had a clear proſpe& of the 
danger they had efcaped, being invironed round with 
four large iſlands, facing towards the ſea, and a con- 
tinued chain of rocks, Theſe iflands are ſeated 
between 15 and 16 deg. ſouth latitude ; that on which 
the African galley was wrecked they called Miſchievous 
iſland, and the two next, the Brothers. They were 
all covered with a charming verdure, abounding with 
tall trees, eſpecially cocoas. The herbs which grew 
here recovered our people of the feurvy. We found 
great plenty of muſſels, cockles, mother- of- pearl, and 
Pearl; oyſters; and the inhabitants are not only well 
a with canoes, but with ſtout barks, which 
ve cables and oars. . The Dutch alſo found here ſe- 
veral pieces of ropes, that ſeemed to be made of hemp; 
che men on the iſland, where the African galley was loſt, 
were of a prodigious beight. We meaſured the print 
of the foot of one of them on the ſand, and found it 
twenty inches: they were armed with pikes and lances 


138 and 20 feet long. Their countenances were fierce, 


but not diſagreeable; they ſpeke fairly, but ſeemed 
cruel, and marched in fmall bodies oMfifry or an 


hundred. 1 
om theſe iſlands 


The morning afrer 'they weighed from | 
they ſaw another, which they called Aetors,”becaui 
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it was di covered as the day broke. This iſland was 


about four * in extent, adorned with fine verdure, 


high trees, ſmall wood. The ſame day they had 

t of another iſland towards the evening, for which 
reaſon they called it Veſper. 'They continued their 
courſe welt to the height of 15 deg. and the very next 
morning diſcovered another country, which being co- 
vered with ſmoak, they concluded was inhabited, and 
therefore crouded all the fail they could; as they ap- 
proached nearer, they obſerved ſeveral of the inhabi- 
tants diverting themſelves in canoes upon the water: 
now alſo perceived that what they had taken for con- 
tinent, was only a number of iſlands lying near each 
other; and that they were entered ſo far among them, as 
made it difficult to extricate themſelves ; but at length, 
having the good fortune to get into the open ſea again, 
they gave this place the name of the Labyrinth. A 
ſew days after they diſcovered another iſland, but being 
not able to anchor, they manned each of their ſhallops 
with 25 men, in order to make a defeent, The inha- 
bitants, aware of their defign, crouded towards the coaſt 
to oppoſe them, all armed with pikes. While ſome of 
the men landed, the reſt kept a conſtant fire from the 
ſhallops, and kept them off. When they had fed 
twelve ſacks of herbs and fallading, they carried them 
on board, which were more acceptable to the fick than 
gold or filver. | RET : 

The next morning the commodore ſent a larger 
body of men on ſhore, not only for more greens, but 
to make further difcoveries. They firſt made a pre- 
lent to the chief of a quantity of trinckets, which he 
received, indeed, but with an air of indifference, as 
did not promiſe any good to our future commeree, tho? 
he had the good manners to ſend in exchange a good 

ity of coco- nuts. Their women ſeemed to admire 
white men, and almoſt ſtifled them with careſſes; 
but this was all a falſe new of love, which theſe trai- 
treſſes employed to lull the Dutch into ſecurity, that the 
plot laid by their men might ſucceed more effectually; 
and if they had executed it with the ſame cunning with 
_— F f 2 which 
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which it was contrived, they had certainly cut off every 
Dutchman that came on ſhore. 

The caſe was this: when the Dutchmen had filled 
twenty ſacks with greens, they went farther up the 
country, and advanced to the top of ſome ſteep rocks, 
which hung over a deep valley, the iſlanders going 
before and behind them; of whom they had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion: but as ſoon as theſe people got them at 
an advantage, they ſuddenly went off, and thou- 
ſands came out of the caves in the rocks. Upon this 
the ſailors formed themſelves into a poſture of defence; 
when the chief made a ſignal for them to keep off; but 


they continued to march in a line: he then made the 


ſignal to his men for battle, which was followed by a 
prodigious ſhower of ſtones; the Dutch, in return, 
made a general diſcharge of their fire-arms, which did 
great execution; amongſt the firſt that fell was their 
Chief; however. they continued throwing. ſtones with 
eater fury, ſo that moſt of the Dutch were ſoon difa- 
led; and tho' great numbers of the iſlanders were 
killed, yet the Dutch were at length obliged to retreat, 
having ſome killed, and moi of the reſt wounded, 
who by reaſon of their ſcorbutic bodies died ſoon 
after. - When the Dutch had diſengaged themſelves 
from the enemy, they retired, and carried their herbs 
on board, where the report of what had befallen them 
affected their companions to ſuch a degree, that when 
a motion was made to land again, nobody could be 
prevailed upon to engage in the enterpriſe. The iſland 
is fituated in 16 deg; ſouth latitude, the foil very fertile, 
producing great numbers of trees, particularly palms, 
cocoas, and iron wood, and they called it the iſland of 
When the commodore quitted this place, he ſteered 

2 north weſt courſe for New Britain. Three days after 
they diſcovered ſeveral iſlands, lying in 12 deg. ſouth 
latitude, which appeared very beautiful at a diſtance ; 
and as they drew nearer they found them well planted 
with fruit trees of all forts ; that the country produced 
horſes, corn, and roots in great plenty, and was — 
| | on 
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out towards the coaſt in large regular plantations. As 
ſoon as the inhabitants ſaw the ſhip, they came off in 
their boats with fruits, and other refreſhments; in re- 
turn for which the Dutch gave them beads, looking - 
glaſſes, &c. It ſoon appeared that theſe iſlands had 
numerous inhabitants, ſince many thouſands both men 
and women came down to the ſhore to look at us, moſt 
of the former armed with bows and arrows. A- 
mongſt the reſt they ſaw a very majeſtic perſon, whom, 
by his dreſs, and the homage paid to him, they ſoon 
ived to be the fovereign, He preſently 4 
into his canoe, with a fair young woman, who ſat cloſe 
by his fide; and was inſtantly ſurrounded by a vaſt 
number of canoes which ſeemed for a guard, All the 
natives of theſe iſlands differed nothing in complexion 
from the Europeans, except that they were a little ſun- 
burnt. Their bodies were handſomely cloathed from 
the girdle downwards, with a kind of ſilk fringes, 
very neatly folded. On their heads they wore hats of 
2 very neat ſtuff, and very large. About their necks 
they had collars of fine ſweet-ſmelling flowers. Theſe 
ilands they called Bowman's iſlands, after the captain 
of the Tienhoven, who firſt diſcovered them. Inſtead 
of ſhewing any tokens of terror on our arrival, theſe 
people received us with joy and reſpe&, not to be 
deſcribed; inſomuch that many of our ſeamen would 
willingly have ſtaid longer among ſo kind a people, 
and in ſo plentifut a country, where they were readily 
ſupplied with all they wanted. Happy for us had we 
ſaid till all our ſick were recovered: — 
prevail with the principal officers to remain here; they 
dreaded miſſing the eaſt monſoons, which were to carry 
mem to the Eaſt Indies. This unlucky precaution, that 
hindered them from viewing theſe Aclnds, ſays our 
author, Was built upon à falſe foundation, as they 
ſoon found to their coſt; for they were two months too 
early, inſtead of two months too late for the trade - 
wind. What was ſtill worſe, by tliis our haſty depar- 
ture, we. ſacrificed the health 12 our crew 
lo much, as not long after we were in want of hands to 
navigate the ſhip, S301 9 3s 
_ F f 3 In 
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In this condition we ſailed north weft; and the next 
morning had ſight of two iflands, diſcovered by Wil. 
liam Schovten, one called by him Cocos, the other 
Traitor's iſland. Soon after we ſaw two more iſlands 
of very great extent, one of which we called Tien- 
hoven, the other Groninguen; but our officers were 
ſo fond of going to the Eaſt Indies, that they would not 
touch at either of them, alledging, that if the party 
landing was again cut off, they ſhould not have men 
enough to carry the ſhips to Europe. They were ob- 
liged to continue their courſe to New Guiney, or to 
New Britain, how diſagreeable ſoever that meaſure 
might prove to the reſt of the company. There cannot 
be any thing more ſhocking than the account our, au. 
- thor gives of the miſeries they endured. in this run, 
At this time, ſays he, there was nothing to be ſeen 
on board but ſick people ſtruggling with inexpreſſible 
pains, and dead carcaſes; from which aroſe ſo intole- 
rable a ſmell, as the found men were not able to en- 
dure; but frequently ſwooned away. Cries and groans 
were perpetually ringing in our ears, and the very fight 
of the people was enough to ſtrike terror and com- 
paſſion. I, myſelf, ſays our author, though as well 
as any body, had the: ſcurvy to ſuch a degree, as my 
teeth were all looſe, my gums torn and i ed, and 
my body covered with ſpots of various colours. At 
laſt it pleaſed God to put an end to our miſeries, by 
giving us a ſight of the coaſt of New Britain. 

This country, as well as the iſlands near it, are very 
high land, and the ſea coaſts are equally pleaſant 
and fertile; while the hills are covered with different 
ſorts of fruit trees; The nearer they approached the 
coaſt; the more they were pleaſed with it, ſince it gave 
them a view of all the refreſhments they wanted. The 
inhabitants came down. in crouds, but not in the man- 
ner we expected; for they were armed with bows, ar- 
rows, and ſlings, demonſtrating, by their geſtures, that 
they were not at all pleaſed with their new comers, and 
that they would not let them land peaceably. As the 
ſhallop drew nearer the ſhore, the natives howled. and 
tore their hair. However the Dutch made the _ 
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their way to the land, which, when the Indians ſaw, they 
ſent a ſhower of arrows, that was followed by the 
javelins in their hands. Fhe Dutch, ſeeing they had 
nothing to truſt to but their arms, fired upon them with- 
out ceaſing, and with ſuch effect, that many of them 
were killed on the ſpot, and the reſt terriſied to ſuch 
a degree, that many of them jumped out of their ca- 
noes, in which they attacked them, into the water. In 
the mean time aroſe a violent ſtorm, which drove the 
ſhips out to ſea, and left the poor people in the ſhallop 
without relief, and almoſt without hope. They were 
ſuddenly driven on a bank of ſand, and as deſpair 
uſually gives men ſpirits beyond what they have at o- 
ther times, they had the good fortune to get their veſ- 
ſel ſafe to land, where, by the favour of providence, 
they all got on ſhore unhurt, LET | 
They now conſulted where to find a place of ſafety 
from any ſudden attack of the enemy ; but night com- 
ing on, they were forced to. take up with: the earth, 
tting together as many: pieces of wood and broken 
anches of trees as poſlible, in order to make a fire to 
dry and warm themſelves. The fire not only revived 


their ſpirits, but enabled them to diſcover, by its light, 


ſeveral huts near the place where they had taken up 
their abode; and it was not long before they examined 
theſe habitations; but met with nothing worth taking 
away, except a few nets curiouſly * The ac- 
count the Dutch give of New Britain ſo exactly cor- 
reſponds with that of Dampier, who firſt gave it 
this name, that there is no occaſion to, repeat it 
again * : beſides, theſe new diſcoverers no ſooner heard 
the ſignal : made. by the ſhips, than they haſtened on 
board again, and did not ſtay here above torty-eight 
hours; but proceeded to the iſland of Arimoa, where 
the inhabitants, as ſoon as they ſaw them approach, 
came out to meet them, in their canoes, with cocoa- 
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De Qgiros mentions ſomething like this country, and 
other of the former circumnauigators have done the ſame, 


which will appear from the peruſal of their voyages... 
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nuts, Indian- gs, various ſorts of roots, and other 
refreſhments ; their men, and even their women, armed 
with bows and arrows. The Dutch having offered 
them ſuch trifles as they had on board, by way of pre. 
ſent, and ſhewed them more.of that kind of merchan. 
dize; theſe Indians returned again the next day with 
large quantities of the {ame things, and invited them 
aſhore z but the Dutch did not care to run that hazard; 
therefore proceeded to the iſland of Moa, which is not 
ſo 24 art in hopes of — i: TAR with a 
confiderable ſtock of proviſions. . This was a very bold 
project, in their — circumſtances; and yet they 
carried it into execution as happily as they could wiſh. 
After leaving thefe iſlands, they continued their 
voyage through a ſea ſo full of iſlands it was impoſſible 
to number them, ſo they called them the Thouſand 
Iſles. The inhabitants of theſe countries were ne- 
groes, ſhort and ſquat, their heads covered with a thick 
curled wool. They were all naked, men, women and 
children Some of them wore light ſtraw hats, mingled 
with the feathers of the birds of Paradiſe. They 
ſteered through this innumerable chain of iſlands, with 
the utmoſt hazard, to the iſland of Bouro, where the 
Dutch have a ſettlement or factory, and continued their 
courſe to Bouton; then paſſing through the channel of 
the Moluccas, they arrived, after the crew had ſuffered 
inexpreſſible miferies, on the coaft of Japara, or. Java, 
towards the end of Be er, with no more than ten 
s in tolerable health, among whom was our au- 

thor; 20 were down of ſickneſs. In this voyage they 
loft, excluſive of thoſe killed by the Indians, 70 men. 
As ſoon as they had notified their arrival, they got their 
fick men on ſhore; but aſter all the (care that ooud be 
taken, many of them laid their bones in that ifland, 
Our author here obſerves, that their ſeamen, in a very 
few days, were as frolick and gay, as if they had made 
the moſt fortunate voyage in the world ; adding, it 
ſhocked him extremely to ſee — who, but a — 
days before, were weeping, ing, ring, an 
making provtaton of " 0 2 God 
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the greateſt 8 their whole time being now 
ſpent in ſwearing, drinking, and bawdy-houſes. This, 
however, he attributes to the bad example of the meaner 
ſort of people at Japara, who are as profligate and 
lewd, as 1t is poſſible to conceive. 

The town is ſeated at the bottom of a mountain of a 
moderate height, is not very large, and inhabited 
chiefly by Javaneſe, Chineſe, and Dutch. The — 
of Japara, generally ſpeaking, reſides at a place calle 
Kattaſura, 29 leagues up the country, where the 
Dutch have a ftrong fort and a good garriſon, which 
ſerves not only to ſecure their conqueſts, but to guard 
the king. The monarch is a Mahometan, 'and accurd- 
ing to the practice of moſt eaſtern princes is ſerved by 
women, of whom, he takes as many as he pleaſes. 
His ſubjects are very faithful, and intirely devoted to 
his ſervice. The chief perſons in his court, when ad- 
mitted to an audience, approach him creeping upon 
their knees. Such as commit the ſlighteſt fault are 
1 on the ſpot, with a ſmall dagger, called a 

id; and, as this is the only puniſhment they uſe, ſo 
the lighteſt, as well as the greateſt faults, are capital. 
The natives are of a very brown complexion, tolerably 
well-ſhaped, and have long black hair, however, they 
cut it ſometimes; their noſes are flat, and their teeth 
bad, which is chieſly owing to the betcle and ſauſel, 
which they are always chewing. The fauſel is a fort 
of nut, not unlike, — ſomething leſs than a nutmeg, 
without taſte, and when . a red juice, 
which they uſe in painting chintz. The tree that bears 
this nut, is very ſtrait, and its leaves like thoſe of the. 
cocoa- tree. The betele is a plant, with long leaves, 
reſembling thoſe of the citron ; the fruit it bears grows 
in the form of a lizard's tail, about two fingers breadth, 
and eighteen inches long, of an aromatic flavour, and 
its ſmell extremely agreeable. Here are horned cattle, 
hogs, and an innumerable quantity of fowls. The only 


thing that is ſcarce amongſt them is mutton ; this is 


occaſioned by the richneſs. of the ſoil, on which the. 
ſheep will feed till they burſt. They have . 
R ö ; | 8. 
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ſtags, tygers, and the rhinoceros, which laſt they hunt, 
for the ſake of its horn; of this they make veſſels to 
drink out off, which are highly valued ; from a notion 
they have, that they will mſtantly break, if poiſon be 
poured in them. As to fruit-trees, ſuch as cocoas, | 
figs, &c. they grow every where, and as they are 
green all the year, and conſtantly planted in rows along 
the river-ſides, here are the moſt beautiful walks in the 
world. Their vines bear grapes ſeven times a year; 
but they are fit only for raiſins, not for wine, becauſe 
the climate ripens them too haſtily. The ſea, and 
rivers furniſh them with a vaſt variety of the fineſt fih 


_ fo that, take it altogether, one may ſafely affirm of 


Java, that there is- not under the canopy of heaven, 


an ifland more plentiful or more pleaſant, 


Aſter refreſting themſelves at Japara for about a 
month, they began to think of continuing their voyage 
to Batavia, in order to experience the favours which 
che governor, at the interceſſion of the chief of that 
Hand, had promiſed them. In failing from Japarz, 


they ſteered a weft courſe for about. 70 leagues, and 


then, with as fair a wind as they could with, entered 
the road of Batavia, and anchored eloſe by the ſhips 
that were lading for their voyage home; believing all 
their troubles were now at an end, and that they ſhould 
accompany them to Holland. The commodore no 
fooner faw his ſhips ſafe at anchor, than he went with 
his captain into the ſhallep, intending to have gone to 
Batavia; bet before they had got far from the ſhip, 
they {xv the commandant rowing towards them, with 
the fhal on board, and ſome members of the council. 
Thefe gentlemen bid the commodore go back, which 
he did, without atry Neſitation ; and by rat time both 
fhaltops were within hearing of the ſhips, the fiſchal 
proclaimed aloud the governor general's fentence of 
confifcation ; foon after ſeveral hundred foldiers came 
on board, and took both the ſhips and their crews, into 
cuſtody. The officers who were fo fond of coming 
hither, an, now too late, to repent of their haſty 


return bythe rome of the Eaſt Indi6s, By this ſentence 
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both ſhips were declared good prizes, the goods on 
board confiſcated, and, to be brief, every thing was 
ſold to the beſt bidder. The crew was divided and 
put on board the homeward- bound ſhips. But enough: 
we to a more melancholy ſubject. 
Some months before our author's arrival at Batavia, 
2 plot was diſcovered for the entire ſubverſion of the 
Dutch government. The fact was this. One Peter 
Erberfeld framed a deſign, in conjunction with a num- 
ber of Javaneſe, and other Indian chiefs, to ſurpriſe 
the citadel and forts of this city; to maſſacre the gover- 
nor, and all the counſellors, together with ſuch as were 
in the ſervice of the company, and put an end to the 
Dutch power in theſe parts. This conſpiracy was diſ- 
covered on the Eve of its execution, and Erberfeld, 
with the chief of his accomplices, were impriſoned, 
put to torture, and. on their own confeſſion, ſixteen of 
them, with three of their wives, received the following 
ſentence : *© "That they ſhould be carried to the place 
before the citadel, where it is uſual to execute cri- 
„ minals, and there delivered into the hands of the 
* hangman, to receive their reſpective puniſhments in 
« manner following. The two chief criminals, Peter 
4 Erberfeld, burgeſs, born at Batavia, of a white 
« father and black mother, of the age of fiſty- eight; 
| © and»Catadia, a Javaneſe, ſhall be extended and 
“ bound each of chem on a croſs, where they ſhall 
each of them have his right hand cut off, and their 
arms, legs, and breaſts, pinched with red-hot pincers, 
till pieces of fleſn are torn away. They ſhall then 
* have their bellies ripped up from bottom to top, 
| © and their hearts thrown in their faces; after which 
their heads ſhall be cut off, and fixed upon a poſt; 
+. and their bodies being torn in pieces, ſhall be ex- 
*. poſed to the fowls of the air without the city, in 
* whatever place the government ſhall pleaſe to direct. 
The four next to be bound upon a eroſs, and have 
* their reſpective right hands cut off, their arma, 
* thighs,. and brenſts pinched, their bellies ripper 
© open, and their hearts thrown in their faces: — 
8 
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limbs expoſed on a wheel in the uſual places, there to alſc 


% become a prey to birds. The other ten criminals deſ 
% ſhall be each of them tied upon a croſs on the ſcaf. to b 
« fold, and in caſe there be not room on the ſcaffold be 


« itſelf, on a place near it, where they ſhall be broken ſay 
« alive, without the coup de grace: they ſhall be after. pla 
„% wards carried to the ordinary place of execution, the 
„there be expoſed on the wheel, guarded as long as 
* they ſhall live, and after they expire be left a prey to 
the birds. The three women are each of them con- 
« demned to be tied to a ſtake, and there ſtrangled till 
* they are dead. Their bodies ſhall be carried, like 
„ the reſt; to the common place of execution, and 
ce there expoſed on wheels, for the-nouriſhment ot the 
« birds. We likewiſe further condemn the ſaid cri. 
* minals to the coſts and expences of juſtice, renounc- 
< ing all further pretenſions. Done and agreed in the 
« aſſembly of the lords the counſellors of juſtice,” 
This ſentence was executed as pronounced. 
In proceſs of time there were abundance of their 
accomplices diſcovered, and one, after another, exe- 
cuted. The houſe, in which Peter Erberfeld lived, 
was pulled down and razed to the ground ; and on that 
fide of it which faced che road, a column of infamy was 
erected, on the chapiter of which was placed a death's 
head. There was alſo a table fixed on the ſaid column, 
on which was engraved in the Dutch, Portugueſe, 
Malayan, — and Chineſe languages, the fol- 
lowing inſcription : .** In this place heretofore ſtood the 
“% houſe of that unworthy traitor Peter Erberfeld, on 
6% which ſpot no other houſe ſhall ſtand for evermore.” 
But to reſume the thread of our. author's -narration, 
and proſecute his voyage home from Batavia, as he 
| Was in a manner forced to make it on board one of 
| the Dutch Eaft India ſhips, - when the commodore's 
| veſſels were ſeized and condemned. ah 
There was nothing material in our author's voyage 
from Batavia to the Cape of Good Hope. And, tho 
we have before own full and ſufficient account of wy 
che Dutch Eaſt India company's ſettlement here, - * 
n alſ 
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alſo of the natives, our author gives us ſuch a farther 
deſcription of the ſtrange birds and beaſts which are 
to be met with in the vaſt foreſts of Africa, as muſt not 
be paſſed over in ſilence. The animals of this country, 
ſays he, are, many of them, as remarkable as in any 
places in the world. The lion is very common near 
the bay of Saldeney, about 18 leagues from the cape ; 
and in hard winters will venture very near the habi- 
tations. It is thought this creature is called the king of 
beaſts becauſe he never eats a man alive, but firſt beats 
his breath out with his paws before he devours him. 
He roars and ſhakes his mane terribly before he attacks 
a man; and if he does not give theſe tokens of his 
rage, there is no danger in paſſing him. Tygers and 
leopards are here very common, and do a prodigious 
deal of miſchief. It is probable theſe creatures would 
be ſtill more numerous, were it not for a race of wild 
dogs that breed in theſe parts, and naturally hunt in 
packs, which makes them ſo bold, that they frequently 
run down and kill a lion. Tygers, leopards and wolves 
are their conſtant prey, and what is very wonderful, 
they will ſuffer a man to take them away when they 
are killed. Elephants are common here, and as large 
as any in the world, being fourteen and fifteen feet 
high, their teeth weighing from 16 to 120 lb. The 
rhinoceros is alſo often met with. He is leſs than the 
elephant, but ſtronger. His ſkin is of a vaſt thickneſs, 
— ſo hard that ſcarce any weapon will pierce it. He 
has a ſnout like a hog, on which grows a horn from 
twelye to twenty inches long. In the midſt of ſummer, 
when the beaſts are almoſt mad with thirſt, they come 
down in multitudes to the river of Salt, of the elephant, 
and of St. John *; where the males of one ſpecies 
mixing with the females of another, produce ſtrange 
beaſts, which look like a new ſpecies. The Hottentots 
often carry the ſkins of theſe monſters to the governor 
of the cape. Our author affirms, that he ſaw the ſkin 


' ® Theſe are the names os rivers they frequent, 
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of one killed not long before: it was of the ſize of a 
calf about half a year old; had four eyes in the head 


which refembled thoſe of a lion; the hair ſmooth, and 
of a dark grey colour; its tuſk and fore-legs reſembled 


thoſe of a boar; but the hinder part of him was like a 
* 


tyger. 


The different kinds of birds in this country are almoſt 


infinite. The oftrich, which is looked upon to be the 
biggeſt of all, is commonly about 7 feet high. They 
—_ uſe of their wings, not to fly, but to aſſiſt them in 
running, and are prodigiouſly ſwift on foot, epecially 
when they have the wind abaft, ſo that they hunt them 
with Spaniels: the common opinion, that this bird can 
digeſtiron, 1s abſolutely falſe; they ſwallow it indeed; 
but only to bruiſe the meat in their ſtomachs, as other 
fowls do ftones; nor do they leave their eggs uncover- 
ed on the ſand, and take no care of their young, as is 
reported of them: for tho' they are naturally fearful, 
yet, if one of their chicks be miſſing, they become 
furious, and it is not ſafe to go near them. The fea. 
thers of the male are the moſt valuable. There are a- 
bundance of eagles about the cape, which are very 
bold, and tho' not exceeding large, are yet very ſtrong. 
They frequeatly kill and eat the cattle as they return 
from 2 and when they have not an opportunity of 
attacking an ox ſingly, they come in flocks of 60 or 
100, and fall upon a beaſt as it feeds in the herd. 
There are alſo various other birds of prey, but not 
worth mentioning, becauſe they are common elſewhere; 


bowever the following ſtory is very remarkable, as it 


relates to a bird, unknown in this country, where the 
ſtrangeſt things are not thought prodigies. 

There was ſeen, ſays our author, a few years ago, 
upon the Table Mount, near the cape, a bird, whoſe 
body was bigger than that of a horſe, covered with 
grey and black feathers; his beak and talons like thoſe 
of an eagle. It ſat upon, and hovered over that 
mountain..for a long time, and the common people 
were perſuaded that it was a rn. It 55 car- 


ried off ſheep and calves, . length began to kill 
| COWS. 
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cows. It was at laſt killed, and the ſkin being ſtuffed, 
was ſent, as a curioſity, to the Eaſt India company. 
Our author does not ſay he ſaw the ſkin of this mon- 
ſtrous bird; but that he had the relation from perſons of 
„„ d AA 
Towards the end of March 1723, they weighed 
from the cape, and arrived at St. Helena in three weeks; 
then made the iſle of Aſcenſion, and ſoon after croſſing 
the. line, they began to ſee at night the north ſtar, 
which they had not done for a year and half; and 
found themſelves in 18 deg. ſouth lat. As they ſailed 
farther north, they came into 37 deg. latitude, within 
ſight of two iſlands, that proved to be Flores and Corvo, 
which, the Spaniards call part of the Azores, In the 
former of theſe iſlands, they ſtaid three days to pro- 
cure refreſhments. On their entering the Spaniſh teas, 
the weather proved ſo bad, that the advice-boat loſt her 
rudder, and was obliged to go thro” the channel, to pur- 
chaſe another on the coaſt of England; ſuch ſhips only 
as have ſuffered damage at ſea, being permitted to paſs 
thro' the channel, the reſt are obliged to go round the 
Iriſh coaſt. After three weeks ſail, during which time 
they were involved in continual miſts and fogs, they 
got fight of the Orkneys, and in the latitude of 60 deg. 
met with ſome ſhips which were waiting for them, b 
whom they were convoyed to the coaſt of Holland, ai 
| arrived at Amſterdam on the 16th day of july 1723. 
| being the ſame day two years; that they failed on this 
voyage. ; B 
or our return, ſays the author, the face of affairs, 
with reſpe& to us, was much altered: for the Weſt 
India company immediately commenced a ſuit in behalf 


o. of themſeves, commodore Roggewein, and the perſons 
le employed in the ſquadron under their protection; in 
order to obtain ſatisfaction for the injuſtice done them 
| 


by the Eaſt India company; accordingly, they 

ſented a memorial to their high mightineſſes the ſtates 
general, ſetting forth the legallity of their deſign, the 
*. oſſes they had ſuſtained, and the advantages that 
ll might reſult to the public from their diſcoveries, had the 


G g 2 voyage 
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voyage been ected. The ſtates general inſtant] 
—_ the E lots company to 22 an anſwer 
this memorial, that they might ſee, whether they 
would avow the fact, or whether any reaſons could be 
alledged to juſtify it. The Eaſt India company did 
not at all heſitate in declaring their approbation of 
what had been done by the governor general and his 
council at Batavia, &c. | 

Theſe memorials, after having been well conſidered, 
were remitted into the hands of the proper officer, who 
was appointed to draw up the judgment in this caſe 
given, which was as followeth. We, their high 
** mightineſſes the ſtates general, do hereby order and 
* decree, that the Eaſt India company ſhall immediately 
« furniſh the Weſt India company with two new ſhips, 
« completely rigged in every reſpect, better than thoſe 
* which they condemned and confiſcated; that the for. 
% mer ſhall alſo pay to the latter, the full value of the 
<< cargoes, with reſpect to the crews of both ſhips, and 
their wages, to the time of their return to Holland; 
* that, moreover, the ſaid Eaſt India company ſhall 
« pay all coſts of ſuit; beſides a certain ſum to the 
« public uſe, for having thus abuſed their authority.” 
Such was the wiſe and equitable deciſion of the ftates 
general, on this diſpute betw een the two companies; 
which diſpute, tho' it happened in Holland, yet may 
it equally concern other countries, where there is any 
exclufive company eſtabliſhed ; as herein their high 
mightineſſes very juſtly diſtinguiſhed between th 


e — 
cular advantages reſulting from a company eſtabliſhed 


by their authority, and the common benefit of all their 
ſubjects. | 

This diſtinction agrees ſo well with the intereſt of all 
nations, that it is impoſſible for any unprejuced perſon 
not to diſcern, that excluſive companies rather deſtroy, 
than promote, the commerce of the countries where 
they are eſtabliſhed ; for the more any company extends 
its foreign conqueſts, the more of their ſtock mult of 


neceſſity be expended, for the preſervation of ſuch con- 


queſts ; and the greater their dominions, the leſs they 
are 
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are able to mind the true intereſt of that trade, for the 
promoting which they were firſt erected. Is is a true 


and certain maxim, that though particular perſons gain 


moſt by old and ſettled trades, yet a new commerce 
contributes moſt to enrich a people ; becauſe it en- 
creaſes the number of hands in all manufactures at 
home, ſwells the number of ſeamen, occaſions the 
building of new ſhips, and, in ſhort, ſtrengthens that 
ſpirit of induſtry, which is ſo neceſſary to a trading 
nation. 

We ſhall conclude this voyage with obſerving, that it 


was undoubtedly commodore Roggewein's plan, to diſ- 


cover ſome iſland on the coaſt of Braſil, where a ſettle- | 
ment might be made, that his countrymen ſhould, for 
the future, have a place of their own, without troublin 
the Portugueſe at all. With this view he — 
the iſland of St. Lewis, which had never been thorough- 
ly diſcovered before; and, therefore, he had a right to 
give it a new name: and if he had ſettled on it alſo, 
as he propoſed, it had certainly anſwered the end of 
his voyage effectually. He formed the ſame project 
with reſpect to Juan Fernandez, which is certainly one 
of the wholſomeſt and pleaſanteſt iſlands in America, 
and from whence, if it was once ſettled, the diſcover- 
ing of the ſouthern continent and iſlands muſt with eaſe 
follow. The firſt error he committed was paſtponing 
theſe ſettlements, eſpecially the laſt, becauſe the bene- 
fits which muſt have reſulted from it are apparent: but 
what commodore Roggewein's intentions were, ſtill 
remains a ſecret; and we muſt be content with the 
conjectures ariſing from the peruſal of his voyage care- 
fully, as we cannot procure his propoſals to the Dutch 
Weſt India company, in which, no doubt, there are 
abundance of curious particulars, . 
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CHAP. XXI n. 
The woyage of commodore Anſon, now lord Anſon, 
9 round the world. 


B* FORE we enter upon this voyage, it ſhould 
ſeem neceſſary, to acquaint the reader, with the 
cauſe and original deſign of it. Towards the end of 
ſummer 1739, it being foreſeen that a war with Spain 
Was — ; ſome perſons of diſtinction, then truſted 
with the adminiſtration of affairs, were of opinion, that 
the moſt prudent ſtep the nation could take, on the 
commencement of that war, would be to attack the 
Spaniards in their diſtant ſettlements , thereby to cut 
off ee reſources of the enemy, and deprive 
them of that treaſure, by which alone they were ena- 
bled to carry it on. In conſequence of theſe ſentiments, 


- after mature deliberation it was reſolved, that two 
' ſquadrons ſhould be fitted out for two ſecret expeditions, 


and at the ſame time have a connexion with one ano- 
ther ; that Mr. Anſon ſhould command one of them, and 
Mr. Cornwall, (who loft his life ſo gloriouſly in the 
defence of his country) the other. That the ſquadron 
under Mr. Anſon ſhould take on board three indepen- 
dent companies, conſiſting of 100 men each, under the 
cata of colonel Bland; and that this ſhould ſail 
with expreſs. orders to touch at no place till they ar- 
rived at Java-head, in the Eaſt Indies, there only take 
in water; and then proceed directly to the city of 
Manilla ; that the other ſquadron ſhould be of equal 
Force, paſs round Cape Horn to the South Seas, cruiſe 
upon the enemy, and an its return, rendezvous at 
Manilla ; there join Mr. Anfon, refreſh the men, refit 
their ſhips, and then probably receive freſh inſtructions. 
Noone can doubt but this ſcheme was very well pro- 
jected, and would certainly have greatly advanced the 
public. ſervice, had it bees put into execution, at the 
time. Sir Charles Wager propoſed it; for it is pretty 
certain Mr. Anſon would have arrived there = 


they had received any information of the war between 
England and Spain, and conſequently before they had 
been pope for the reception of an enemy. The 
city o 

— at that juncture in as defenceleſs a condition, as 
we, by intercepted letters of the viceroy's and gover- 
nors, found to be the ſtate of Panama, and other 
Spaniſh places on the coaſt of the South Seas; nor can 
it be imagined, that Manilla, almoſt half the circum- 
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anilla, might be very well ſuppoſed, to have 


ference of the globe farther off, ſhould have taken 

ater care for its ſecurity, than Panama, Peru, or 
Gl, on which their poſſeſſion of that vaſt empire de- 
bes 18, Mr. Anſon received an order to take 
upon him the command of the Argyle, Severn, Pearl, 
Wager, and Tryal-ſloop; and on his attending the 
admiralty the beginning of January, 1739, new ſtile, 
he was told by Sir Charles Wager, that the expedition 
to Manilla was laid aſide; but that to the South Seas 
was ſtill intended; and Mr. Anſon ſhould be employed 
in this ſervice. January 10, he received his commiſ- 
fion, appointing him commander in chief of the fore- 
mentioned ſquadron. June 28, the duke of Newcaſtle 
delivered to him his majeſty's inſtructions; with an ad- 
ditional inſtruction from the lords juſtices, dated June 
1740. Mr. Anſon was extremely chagrined at the loſs of 
the former defirable enterprize ; however, as ſoon as 
he had received his laſt inſtructions, he ſailed to Spit- 
head, flattering himſelf that all his difficulties were 
now over: but as he was very ſenſible that zoo ſeamen 
of his complement were ſtill wanting; on being inform- 
ed by Sir Charles Wager, that the board of admiralty 
had ſent an order to Sir John Norris to ſpare him what 
hands he wanted, he doubted not of its being complied 
with. But Sir John told him, he could ſpare none. 
Here again he was diſappointed; and it was the latter 
end of ] uly before this deficiency was in any manner 
ſupplied ; and what was then done fell very ſhort of 
his expeQation ; for inſtead of 300 able ſeamen, he had 


o only, of whom 32 were from the hoſpital; 37 * 
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the Saliſbury, with three officers of colonel Lowther' 
Tegiment, and 98 marines... Nor did the commodore'; 
.mortification end here. All the land forces he was now 
allowed being 500 invalids, to be collected out of the 
. Chelſea penſioners; the greateſt part of whom, he 
was fully perſuaded, would periſh before they came to 
action. Theſe - delays made his paſſage round Cape 
Horn to fall out in the moſt rigorous ſeaſon of the 
year. For the ſoldiers were not ordered or board the 
ſquadron till the 5th of Auguſt; when inſtead of 500, 
there came no more then 259; all thoſe who had 
ſtrength to walk out of Port{mouth having deſerted, 
It ſeems very odd, that from all the out- penſioners o 
Chelſea college, which are ſaid to amount to the num. 
ber of 2000, the moſt infirm ſhould be culled out for 
this dangerous enterprize ; moſt of them being 60, and 
ſome above 70 years old: nor is it eaſy to conceive a 
more moving {ſcene than the embarkation of theſe un- 
happy wretches. 'The concern that appeared in their 
faces, to be thus hurried from-their repoſe to a laborious 
.employ ; to which neither the ſtrength of their bodies, 
nor the vigour of their minds, were in any wiſe propor: 
. tioned, and that they would, in all probability, uſeleſsly 
periſh by painful diſeaſes ; and this too, after they had 
1 nt their youth in the ſervice of their country, filled 
— with the moſt diſmal apprehenſions. This was a 
melancholy circumſtance! and ſhould certainly have 
been more particularly inſpected by the government. 
We muſt not forget another material circumſtance i 
the equipment of this ſquadron. Mr. Anfon, after it 
was determined that he ſhould be ſent to the Soutt 
Seas, received a propoſal to take with him two per 
ſons, under the denomination of agent victuallers 
Thoſe who were nominated to: this employment hac 
formerly been in theſe parts, in the ſervice of the South 
Sea company.. Theſe Agents were, for this purpoſe 
to have the value of 15,0001. in merchandiſe on board 
the ſquadron, with which, they aſſerted, it would be 
eaſier to get ſupplies, than for the value of the ſame 


. goods in money, Whatever colours were oe 
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ſcheme, the generality of mankind would not be per- 
ſuaded, but that it was chiefly defigned for the benefit 
of the agents, &c. All that Mr. Anſon required of 
the government on this occaſion, was only 2 or 
z000 pounds worth of ſuch goods, as the Indians and 
Spaniſh planters, in the leſs cultivated parts of the 
coalt, might be . to purchaſe. Towards this 
ſum of 15,000 pounds the government agreed to ad- 
vance 10,000 pounds, and the other 5,000 pounds was 

borrowed on bottomry bonds. The cargo of 
was firſt ſhipped in the Wager ftore-ſhip, and one of 
the victuallers; no part of it being admitted on board 
the men of war: but when the commodore was at 
St. Catharine's, he, conſidering, in caſe of ſeparation, it 
might be pretended that ſome of the ſhips could not get 
proviſions for want of a cargo to truck with, diſtributed 
ſome of the leaſt bulky among the men of war, leav- 
ing the remainder in the Wager, where they were loſt; 
no part of them being diſpoſed of on the coaſt, The 
tew which were brought back to England, did not pro- 
duce, when ſold, above one fourth of the prime coſt. 
A juſt reward for by-jobbs, and clandeſtine practices. 
But to return to the tranſaQions at Portſmouth : to 
replace the 240 deſerters, there came on board 210 
marines, detached from different regiments, all new 
niſed, and who knew no more of the ſoldier than their 
regimentals; the laſt of theſe came on board the 8th of 
Auguſt, and the 10th they ſailed from Spithead to St. 
Helen's. September 18 the ſquadron weighed from 
dt. Helen's, conſiſting of five men of war and two 
vitualling ſhips ; namely the Centurion, of 60 guns, 
and 400 men, George Anſon, Eſq; commander the 
Glouceſter of 50 guns, zoo men, Richard Norris com- 
mander; the Severn of 50 guns, 300 men, the Hon. 
Edward Legg captain; the Pearl, of 40 guns, 250 men, 
Matthew Michell commander; the Wager, 28 guns, 
100 men, under the command of Dandy Kidd; and 
the Tryal-ſloop, of eight guns, 100 men, the Hon. 
john Murray commander: the two victuallers were 
pinks, the largeſt 400, the other 200 tons, who were 
to 
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to attend us, till our proviſions were ſo far ſpent, a t9 
make room for what they carried in them, and then to 


be diſcharged. Beſides the above- mentioned ſhips 
crews, there were embarked 470 invalids under the 


name of land forces, which were commanded by lieu- 


tenant colonel Cracherode. With this force, Mr. 
Anſon weighed from St. Helen's Auguſt 18, and tided 
it down the channel for the firſt 48 hours. On the 2c 
we joined the convoys of the Turkey, the Streights, 
and the American trade, making up 11 men of war, 
and about re ſail of merchant men. On the 29th the 
convoys and trade left us, and we kept our courſe for 
the iſland of Madeira, which by contrary winds we 

were prevented from reaching, till the 25th of October. 
We had hardly let go our anchor, when an Englil 
Privateer ran near our ſtern, and ſaluted the commo- 


dore with nine 2 Next day the conſul of the 
Hand came on board, whom we ſaluted with nine 
guns alſo. rx Legs: 1 

The iſland of Madeira is famous for its exellent wines, 


ſituated in a fine climate, at 32 deg. 27 min. north 
latitude. It is one continued hill of a conſiderable 
Height, which extends from eaſt to weſt. The ſouth 
ſide of it is cultivated, and interſperſed with vineyards, 
and m the midft of this declivity the merchants have 
; 4 their country ſeats, which afford a pleaſing pro- 
ipect. There is but one town of any note in the whole 
inland; which is call Fonchiale, and ſeated at the 
bottom of a large bay on the ſouth part, towards the 
ſea. It is defended with a high wall, and a battery of 
cannon, beſides a caſtle on the Loo, which is a rock in 
the water, a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. Here is the 
only place where it is poſſible for a boat to land: and 
even here, the beach is covered with large ſtones, and 
a raging ſea continually beats upon it, ſo that the com- 
modore did not think it ſafe to venture the ſhip's boats 
to fetch water off; therefore ordered. the captains to 
employ the Portugueſe boats for this ſervice. We ſtaid 


a week here, in watering the ſquadron, taking in 
wine and refreſhments. November 3, captain Nut 
oY &. ent 
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ent a letter to the commodore, ſignifying his deſire to 
quit the command of the Glouceſter, in order to re- 

'W tun to — for the recovery of his health; which 

as immediately agreed to. Hereupon captain Mitchel! 

Las ordered to command the Glouceſter ; captain Kidd 

ue Pearl; and captain Murray the Wager; and the 
command of the Tryal was given to captain Cheap. 
Theſe promotions being ſettled, with other changes in 
the ſquadron ; the day enſuing, our commodore gave 

"Wt the captains the neceſſary orders, appointing St. 

" Wi [az0, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, to be the firſt 

place of rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation; with far- 

ther directions, that if they did not meet the Centurion, 
to ſail to the iſland of St. Catharine's on the coaſt of 

Braſil. This afternoon we left Madeira, where Mr. 

Anſon viſited the governor, who told him, that for 

three or four days, towards the end of October, ſeven or 

eight ſhips of the line appeared, with a patache, that 
was ſent in every day to make the land, and that he 
believed they were Spaniſh. On this intelligence, the 
tommodore ſent an officer in a clean ſloop, eight leagues 
tothe weſtward, to diſcover what they were; but the 
oficer could not get ſight of them, ſo we remained in 
an uncertainty. However, we were pretty certain 
that this fleet was deſigned to put a ſtop to our expedi- 
ton; and that it was the Spaniſh ſquadron, under the 
tommand of Don Joſeph Pizarro; and tho” the ca- 
uſtrophe, which this armament underwent, was not 
efetted by our ſuperior power, yet, as it was a conſi- 


* lerable advantage to this nation, with reſpect to our 
* equipment, we ſhall here give a brief account of their 
N eweeedings; nor can we be perſuaded that the hiffory 
r of their caſualties, which, by intercepted letters and 


other information, came to our knowledge, will be 
foreign to our purpoſe, or unacceptable to our readers. 


— This ſquadron was fitted out by the crown of Spain 
l the year 1740, with deſign to ſecure themſelves 
nid m our enterpriſes. It was compoſed of the follow- 
in 


al Pizarro; the Guipuſcoa, of 74 guns, 700 


ug men of war, viz. the Aſia, of 60 guns, 700 men, 
| men; 
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men; the Hermiona, of 54 guns, go men; the Eſpe. fir. 
ranza, of 50 guns, 450 men; the Eſtevan, of 40 guns, WM Ei 
. 350 men; a patache, of 20 guns. anc 
This ſquadron, over and above its complement of Buc 
ſailors — marines, had on board an old Spaniſh re. MW of « 
giment, intended to reinforce the garriſons on the MW wa 
coaſts in the South Seas. After they had cruiſed for diſp 
ſome time about the Madeiras ; they quitted that ſtation, in ( 
in the beginning of November, and failed for the river WM defi 
Plata, where the admiral ſent immediately to Buenos che 
Ayres, for a ſupply of proviſions. While they lay Sou 
here, they received information, by the treachery of the WM tho 
Portugueſe governor of St. Catharine's, of our having WM are 
been at that iſland on the 21ſt of December preceding. WM only 
But Pizarro had his reaſons for avoiding our ſquadron St. 
any where ſhort of the South Seas; and being very fort; 
deſirous to get round Cape Horn before us, the more the 
effectually to baffle our defigns, he made all poflible 


haſte to proceed on his voyage with the five large ſhips, Bi 
the patache being diſabled, and condemned, after the rable 
men were taken out of her. Towards the end of yicer 
February, Pizarro's ſquadron having run the length of alſo 
Cape Horn, he ftood weſtward, in order to double iti good 
but on the laſt day of this month, the Guipuſcoa, the yard. 
Hermiona, and the Eſperanza, were ſeparated, by ui FEſpe 
ſtorm, from the — ſoon after, the former loi n+ 
ſight of the other two. On the 7th of March, afte ft up 
they had paſſed the Streights of Le Maire, there cane lowin 
on a violent ſtorm at north weſt, which obliged then to att 
to bear away to the river of Plate, where the admiral BGE 
in the Aſia, arrived about the middle of May, and a few g.,.1 
days after, the Eſperanza and the Eſtevan. The Af (1... 
came into Monte Vedio, in the river Plate, with hal up, 5 
her crew only; the Eftevan alſo loſt half her hands ; ſecc 
the Eſperanza was ſtill more unfortunate ; for of 4% gig;e 
hands ſhe brought from — only 58 remained alive ſecon. 
and the whole regiment of foot periſhed except 60 men da 


As for the Guipuſcoa, ſhe was firanded and ſunk off ubs 
the coaſt of Braſil; the Hermiona foundered at fea WM 1 
and the Eftevan was condemned, to be broke vp wr river | 
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„ner of Plate. The admiral in the Aſia; and the 
; Eſperanza were both in great want of maſts, rigging, 
aud all forts of naval ſtores, and having no ſupply at 
of W Buenos Ayres, Pizarro ſent an advice-boat with a letter 
e Wl of credit to Rio Janeiro for money, to buy what was 
he wanting of the Portugueſe; and at the ſame time 
or MI diſpatched an expreſs acroſs the continent to St. Jago 
in Chili, to be thence forwarded to the viceroy of Peru, 
deſiring a remittance of 200,000 dollars from the royal 
cheſts at Lima, that he might be enabled to reach the 


lay WM South Seas. The Indian charged with this expreſs, 
the tho it was in the depth of winter, when the Cordilleras 


are eſteemed impaſſable, by reaſon of the ſnow, was 
only thirteen days in his journey from Buenos Ayres to 
St. Jago; tho' theſe places are 300 leagues diſtant ; 
forty of which are amongſt the ſnows and precipices of 
the Cordilleras. This is hy the Spaniards recorded for 

an extraordinary performance. | 
But the return of this courier was by no means favou- 
rable to Pizarro; for inſtead of 200, ooo dollars, the 
viceroy remitted him only 100,000. The advice-boat 
alſo executed her orders imperfectly, bringing indeed a 
good quantity of pitch, and cordage, but no maſts or 
yards, However, by removing the maſts - of the 
Eſperanza into the Aſia, and making uſe of what ſquare 
maſts they had on board, they made a tolerable ſhift to 
it up the Afia, and the St. Eſtevan. In October fol- 
lowing Pizarro prepared to ſail for the South Seas; and 
to attempt a ſecond paſſage round Cape Horn: but the 
Eſtevan, in coming down the river Plate ran on a 
ſhoal and broke off her rudder; on this accident, and 
other damages received, ſhe was condemned, and broke 
up, and Pizarro in the Aſia, proceeding by himſelf, was 
a ſecond time forced back to the river Plate in great 
diſtreſs, having been a conſiderable ſufferer in this 
ſecond unfortunate expedition; the Eſperanza was refit - 
ted again, and the command of her given to Mindinuetta, 
who had been captain of the Guipuſcoa that was loſt, 
He, the,next year, in November 1742, ſailed from the 
nver Plate, and got ſafe to 7 8 of Chili, _— 
0 
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kis commodore Pizarro, crofling over land from Buenos 
Ayres, met him. Great animoſities aroſe between theſe 
two on their meeting. Pizarro demanded the com. 
mand of the Eſperanza, which Mindinuetta refuſed to 
deliver up. However, by the interpoſition of the pre. 
ſident of Chili, the latter was obliged to ſubmit. Theſe 
two gentlemen afterwards came back by land to Buenos 
Ayres, in 1745, where they found the Afia, and re. 
ſolving to carry her to Europe, refitted her in the beſt 
manner they were able. Their greateſt difficulty was 
to procure hands to navigate her. To this purpoſe, 
they preſſed many of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, 
Put all the Engliſh priſoners there in cuſtody, on board, 
with a number of Portugueſe ſmugglers, and ſome In. 
dians of the country. Among ho latter, there was 
a chief, and ten of his followers, who were taken pri. 
ſoners three months before, by a party of Spaniſh 
ſoldiers : the name of the chief was Orellana. With 
this motly crew the admiral ſet ſail, in November 
1745. The Spaniards well knowing the diſſatisfaction 
of their forced men, and not having quite 100 of their 
- own, treated both the Indians and the Engliſh priſoners 
with great barbarity ; but more particularly. the former, 
whom the meaneſt officers would often beat unmerci- 
fully on the ſlighteſt pretences. Orellana and his follow- 
ers, tho' ſeemingly ſubmiſſive, meditated revenge for 
theſe inhumanities. As he could talk Spaniſh very well, 
he would often converſe with ſuch of the Engliſh as could 
ſpeak that language, deſiring to be informed of their 
number. He, well knowing they were as great enc- 
mies to the Spaniards as himſelf, ſounded them at a 
diſtance ; but not finding them ſo ready to enter into his 
ſcheme as he expected; he dropped all converſation 
with them on a ſudden, and reſolved to truſt to his own 
followers. About nine in the evening, when many of 
the head officers were taking the freſh air on the quarter- 
deck, Orellana and his companions, under cover of 
the night, being prepared with weapons, threw off 
their trowzers, came all together to the ſame place, 
and made to the great cabin door. The boatſwain in- 
ſtantly ordered them to be gone; on which ä 

| poke 
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ſpoke to his followers in their own language, and four 
of them inſtantly drew off; two to each gangway, while 
he, with the remaining fix, moved ſlowly away. When 
the four detatched Indians had taken poſſeſſion of the 
gangways, Orellana, placing his hands hollow to his 
mouth, made the war-cry uſed by theſe ſavages, which 
is ſaid to be the moſt hideous yell known in nature. 
On this fignal they all drew their knives, and brandiſh- 
ed their double-headed ſhot, which they had prepared, 


and hung at the end of thongs, while the other fix, with 


their chief, fell upon the Spaniards, killed 200n the ſpot, 
and diſabled as many more. In the beginning of the tray, 
moſt of the officers ruſhed into the cabin, put out the 
lights, and barricaded the door, while others eſcaped 
up the main ſhrouds, in the tops, and rigging of the 
fore-maſt, and bowſprit. 'Thus did theſe eleven Indians, 
with a reſolution ſcarce credible, inſtantly poſſeſs 
themſelves of the quarter-deck of a ſhip of 66 guns, and 


manned with 500 hands: for the officers in the great 


cabin, the crew between decks, and thoſe who had 
eſcaped in the tops and rigging, were only ſollicitous 


for their own ſafety. When the Indians had cleared 


the quarter-deck, the tumult in a great meaſure abated, 


Orellana, now finding himſelf maſter of the quarter- 
deck, broke open the arm-cheſt, which had been plac- - 


ed here a few days before, in caſe of a mutiny ; but 
could find no cutlaſſes, the fire-arms- being laid over 
them. By this time Pizarro and his companions were 
ape of converſing aloud, thro* the port-holes and 
cabin windows with thoſe in the gun- room, and be- 
tween decks ; from whom they were informed that the 
Engliſh were not concerned in the mutiny. On which 
Pizarro and the officers reſolved to attack Orellana on 
the quarter-deck. With this view he got together all 
the arms in the cabin, and diſtributed them amongſt his 
officers ; but he could find none but piſtols, and had 
neither powder, nor ball. He, therefore, ordered a 
bucket to be lowered down from the cabin window, 
into which the gunner put a quantity of piſtol-cartriges. 
As ſooh as they had loaded their viſtols, they threw 
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open the cabin door, and fired ſeveral ſhot amongſt the 
Indians, though without effect; at laſt Mindinuetta had 
the good fortune to ſhoot Orellana thro* the head, who 
dropped down dead on the ſpot ; at the fight of which 
his faithful companions all leaped into the ſea, and 
periſhed. Thus was the inſurrection quelled, and the 
poſſeſſion of the quarter-deck reſtored, afterit had been 
above two hours in the hands of this intrepid chief, and 
His gallant followers. In the beginning of the year 
1746 Pizarro arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Galicia, after 
having been abſent from Spain betweey, four and five 
years. The Eſperanza was left in the South Seas, and 
doubtleſs, by this time, was incapable of returning to 
Spain. Thus ended Pizarro's adventures, with the 
ruin of a large proportion of the whole navy of Spain: 
return we now to our own voyage. 

We have already mentioned our weighing from 
Madeira on the 3d of November, 1740, where the 
captains had given orders to rendezvous at St. Jago, in 
caſe of ſeparation : but on our getting out to ſea, the 
ſeaſon being ſo far advanced, the commodore appoint- 
ed the iſland of St. Catharine's on the coaſt of Braſil 
for that purpoſe, In our paſſage thither we found the 
direction of the trade winds vary very confiderably from 
the general hiſtory of theſe winds, and the experience 
of former navigators. For tho' we met with a north 
eaſt wind about 28 deg. north latitude, yet from 2; 
deg. to 18 deg. of the ſame latitude, the wind was 
never once to the northward of the eaſt, but almoſt con- 
ſtantly to the fouth of it. However, from thence to 
6 deg. 20 min. north latitude, we had it uſually to the 
northward of the eaſt, tho for a ſhort time it changed 
E. S. E. from hence to 4 deg. 46 min. north, the wea- 
ther being very unſettled. 'This obſervation may not 
only be of ſervice to future navigators ; but is a circum- 
ſtance which ſhould be attended to in the ſolution of that 
grand queſtion, about the cauſes of the trade winds, 
and monſoons. November 20, the captains in the 
ſquadron complained that their men were ſickly, and 
were of opinion that this fickneſs was ä 

' the 
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the want of air between decks. Upon which, the com- 
modore ordered air-ſcuttles to be made in ſuch places, 
25 would the leaſt weaken the ſhips. November 28, 
we croſſed the equinoctial, with a fine freſh gale at 
ſouth eaſt, and on the ſecond of December we ſaw a 
ſail; but could not come up with her. On the 1oth 
the Tryal fired a gun to denote ſoundings. The next 
day but one, we ſpoke with a Portugueſe brigantine, 
from Rio Janiero, who told us, we were 34 leagues 
from Cape St. Thomas, which bore from us W. 8. W. 
On the 16th we diſcover'd the coaſt of Braſil, to our 
great joy, the ſickneſs among our men daily increaſ- 
ing. Two days after we ſteered in between the north 
point of St. Catharine's and the iſland of Alvaredo; and 
anchored on the 18th at the north weft point of St. 
Catharine's, bearing 8. 8. W. diſtant three miles; the 
iſland Alvaredo lying N. N. E. diſtant two leagues. 
Here we diſcovered two fortifications, which ſeemed 
deſigned to hinder the paſſage of an enemy between the 
land and the main. The commodore ſent from hence 
a boat with an officer to compliment the governor, and 
deſire a pilot. He ſoon received a very civil anſwer 
with one. On the 2oth we weighed, and our pilot 
brought us to anchor in a fine bay, called by the 
French Bon Port. The next morning we weighed a- 
gain, to run above the two fortifications, or caſtles, 
which are called Santa Cruz, and St. Juan. On the 
21k we came to an anchor in five fathom and a half, 
and here moored ; when the Commodore ordered each 
ſhip to ere& two tents, one for the ſick, the other for 
the ſurgeon and his aſſiſtants, We ſent about 80 fick 
men from the Centurion; and from the other ſhips 
pretty near the ſame number. We then ſcraped our 
decks, ſmoaked them between, and waſhed them all 
over with vinegar. Our next buſineſs was to wood and 
water, to — the ſhip's ſides and decks, and over- 
hale the rigging. | 
January 18, 1741, the ſignal was made for failing, 
and the ſquadron got out to ſea, quitting, without the 
leaſt regret, the iſland of St. 1 where we were 
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their wood and water laſted, of both which they ſhould 


Iſland Juan Fernandez; there to cruiſe, after they had 
laid in wood and water, for 56 days; and if the com- 
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greatly diſappointed with reſpect to the refreſhments la 


and accommodations we there met with; and, indeed, * 
we had but a melancholy proof of its healthineſs, for fo 
our ſick returned on board in as bad a condition as they ſq 
went aſhore : the Centurion alone buried 26 here, and ti 
her number of ſick, during our ſhort ſtay, was en. m 


creaſed to go. The day before we left this place, the he 
orders delivered to the captains were, that if — ſhould G 
chance to be ſeparated, which they ſhould uſe their ſo 
utmoſt care to avoid, the firſt place of rendezvous 

ſhould be at the port of St. Julian; and if they were Pl 
not joined bythe commodore in ten days after their ar. Pe 
rival at that place, to proceed through the Streights of Bl 
Le Maire, round Cape Horn, into the South Seas, co 
The next place of rendezvous to be at the iſland of by 
Noſtra Senora del Socoro, in 45 deg. ſouth lat. That 

they ſhould bring this iſland to bear E, N. E. and cruiſe 
from five to twelve leagues diſtant round it, as long as 


be as ſaving as poſſible, and then ſtand away for the 


modore did notjoin them before that time was expired, 
they might be certain ſome accident had happened to 
him ; and therefore ſhould immediately put themſelves 
under the command of the ſenior officer, who was to pal 
uſe all poſſible means to annoy the enemy by ſea and Or 
land. That their new commodore ſhonld continue in an 
thoſe ſeas as long as their proviſions held out, and a {MW for 
long as they could procure them from the enemy, re- fai 
ſerving only a ſufficiency to carry the ſhips to Macao, W Gl 
at the entrance of the river of Canton; where, after W thc 
having laid in a freſh ſtock of proviſions, they ſhould . for 
make the beſt of their way for England. The next 10! 
day we had bad weather, rain, thunder and lightening. ha! 
On the 21ſt it blew a freſh gale, which encreaſed all de 
night. Next morning a furious ſtorm aroſe, and with W on 
It a thick fog, inſomuch that we cquld not ſee 200 ſoc 
yards before us, and the whole ſquadron diſappeared WJ Wa 
in an inftant, A ſignal was made to bring 1— " Pi 
arboar 
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larboard tacks, by firing guns, the wind being due eaſt. 
We then lay under a reefed mizen till noon, when the 
fog ceaſed, and we diſcovered all the ſhips in the 
ſauadron, the Pearl —_— who did not come up 
al a month afterwards. 'The Tryal, having loſt her 
main-maſt in the ſtorm, for fear of bulging, cut away 
her raft, and bore down to the ſquadron for relief. The 
Glouceſter was ordered to take her in tow. We now 
ſtood to the ſouthward with little interruption. 

As ſoon as we had paſſed the latitude of the river 
Plate, our ſoundings continued all along the coaſt of 
Petagonia, In this paſſage we had a view of Ca 
Blanco, which is the moſt remarkable land upon the 
coaſt, Steering from hence near thirty leagues ſouth 
by eaſt, we deepened our water to thirty fathom, with- 
out altering our bottom ; then —_— nearer the coaſt 
with a ſouth weſt courſe, we continually found a ſandy 
bottom, till we came into thirty fathom, then we had 
again fight of land, diſtant about eight leagues, lying 
in the latitude of 48 deg. 31 min. At hve in the 
afternoon, February 17, we anchored in the ſame 
ſoundings as before, and weighed again at five next 
morning. An hour afterwards we ſaw a fail, upon 
which the Severn and Glouceſter were ordered to 
give chace. We ſoon found her to be the Pearl, which 
parted with us quickly after we left St. Catharine's. 
On this we made a ſignal for the Severn to return, 
and leave the Glouceſter alone in purſuit, but were 
ſomewhat ſurprized to obſerve the Pearl increaſe her 
ſail as the Glouceſter approached. However, the 
Glonceſter at length came up with them; but found 
them with their hammocks in the netting, prepared 


for an engagement, At two in the afternoon the Pearl 


joined us, and running under our ſtern, lieutenant Salt 
haled the commodore, and told him captain Kidd was 
dead. He alſo ſaid, that he bad ſeen five large ſhips 
on the 1oth, which he took to be our ſquadron; but 

ſoon found his miſtake, they being five Spaniſh men of 
war, whom he narrowly eſcaped. In the morning of 


the next day e ſent two cutters aſhore to diſcover the 
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17 
port of St. Julian. Soon after the cutters returned, . 
having found the bay, which did not appear to us. 
We anchored in this bay, with deſign to have refitted 
the Tryal, her mainmaſt being carried away, near 12 1 
feet below the cap; the Wager was ordered to ſupply 0 | 
her with a ſpare main- top-maſt, of which the carpenter * 
made a new foremaſt. While we ſtaid here, on the wr 
death of captain Kidd, the commodore appointed the * 
honourable captain Murray to ſucceed to the Pearl; ry 
captain Cheap to the Wager; and his firſt lieutenant, MI © * 
captain Charles Saunders, to the command of the GK 
Tryal; who, at that time, was dangerouſly ill of a W ,. 
fever, on board the Centurion : ſo Mr. Anſon ſent an Cle 
order to Mr. Saumarez, firſt lieutenant of the Centurion, Gro 
to * as commander on board the Tryal during his ill. fen 
neis. a 3 | 
February 27, the ſquadron weighed from St. Julian, a” 
and entered the Streights of Le Maire on the 7th of WM... 
March, the Pearl and the Tryal being ordered to keep dis 
. a-head of the ſquadron: we came in with fine weather I gar 
and a good gale, and were hurried through by the WF 
ſtrength of the tide in about two hours. Now, being ima 
all in high ſpirits, and on the verge of the Pacific WW im 
Ocean, we fancied we had nothing more to do, than 
to-traverſe thoſe happy ſeas, whoſe golden coaſts were got 


to recompenſe our labours: but, alas! we were ſoon fal 
awaked from theſe deluſive dreams; for we had ſcarce 
paſſed theſe ſtreights, when a terrible ſtorm aroſe. At 
the ſame time, the tide turned againſt us, and the Wager il ; 
and the Anne Pink, being the ſternmoſt of the fleet, ol 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty they eſcaped being I del 
wrecked on the rocks of Staten-land, For above three 
months ſucceeding, we had inceſſant hurricanes, and 
ſuch mountainous ſeas as ſurpriſed the moſt experienced c1 
ſailors amongſt us, ſo that the whole ſquadron was in I our 
great diſtreſs. March 10, we loſt ſight of the Anne 
Pink, which joined us again on the 16th. On the zoth I ig 
the Glouceſter's main-yard broke in the ſlings ; which 
accident was the more unfortunate, as it protracted our of 
continuance in theſe boiſterous ſeas, The 3 
iy nnn oetges 
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ordered ſeveral carpenters aboard of her, for the greater 
expedition. April 8, ſeveral guns were fired to the 
leeward, as ſignals of diſtreſs ; the commodore made 
a ſignal for the ſquadron to bring to. At day-break we 
ſaw the Wager, whoſe mizzen-maſt was broke two 
feet above the awning, and was carried away with the 
pe. rv nm yard ; and by a roll of the ſea, all the 
chain-p 

added to theſe misfortunes was, their captain, Cheap, 
was fick in bed, and their carpenter till on board the 
Glouceſter. On the 13th, the commodore, being on 
the weather-quarter, bore down, and ſpoke with the 
Glouceſter. He undertook to ſend the carpenter, de- 
fired the captain to take the moſt effectual meaſures for 
remedying what was amiſs, and to do all he could to 
keep up with the ſquadron. Towards the latter end 
of March, ſays Mr. Walter, we were advanced 10 deg. 
to the weſt of the weſtermoſt point of Terra del Fuegoz 
this allowance being double to what former cicum- 
navigators have thought neceſſary to be taken, in order 
to compenſate for the drift of the weſtern current, 
imagining ourſelves pretty wel] advanced within the 
limits of the ſouthern ocean: but on April 13 we were 
got but one degree in latitude to the ſouth of the weſt 
entrance of the Streights of Magellan ; ſo that we 
fully expected, in a very ſhort time to have experienced 
the tranquillity of the Pacific Ocean: But theſe were 


vain deluſions; for the next morning the Pink made a 


benal of ſeeing land right a-head, which, by the lati- 
tude we fell in with it, we took to be a Part of Terra 
del Fuego, called, in Frezier's chart, Cape Noir. 
It was very ſtrange that the currents ſhould have driven 
us to the eaſt wich ſuch ſtrength, when we thought our- 
ſelves 10 deg. more weſterly. Thus inſtead of having 
our troubles relieved by a warmer climate, we were to 
ſteer again to the ſouth, and combat thoſe weſtern blaſts, 
with which we had ſo often been terrified. Add to 
this the diſcouragement we received by the diminution 
of our ſquadron ; having three days before loſt fight 
of the — and the Pearl, which we never ſaw 

| more, 


ates to windward were broke likewiſe. What 
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amore, 


April 22, we ſtood away to the ſouth weſt, and on 
the 25th the weather became more moderate; but the 
remaining part of the month we had generally hard 
Fler! towards the end of it there were but few on 
board who were not afflicted with the ſcurvy, and in 
this month no leſs than 43 died of it, out of the Cen- 
turion's company. In the month of May we loſt al. 
moſt double that number, and, as we did not reach the 
iſland of Juan Fernandez till the middle of June, the 
diſtemper encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that after the 
loſs of above 200 men, we could not muſter more 
than fix fore-maſt men in a watch capable of duty, 


It would be difficult to ennumerate all the various 


concomitants which attend the ſea-ſcurvy. It often 
produces fevers, agues, pleuriſies, jaundices, rheumatic 
Pains, coſtiveneſs, &c. But the moſt extraordinary 
circumſtance, and what would be ſcarce credible up- 
on a ſingle evidence, is, that the ſcars of wounds 
which have been for many years . healed, are forc- 
ed open again by this diſtemper ; of which, there 
was a remarkable inſtance in one of the invalids on 
board the Centurion; who had been wounded fity 
ears before at the battle of the Boyne, and tho 
= was cured ſoon after, and had been well for ma- 
ny years paſt; yet on his having the ſcurvy, his 
wounds broke out afreſh, and appeared as if they 
had never been healed: nay, what is ſtill more aſto- 
niſhing, the callous of a broken bone, which had 
been completely, formed, was found to have been 
hereby diſſolved, and the fracture ſeemed as if it 

had never been conſolidated. 
Having now cruiſed in vain for more than a fort- 
night in queſt of the other ſhips; we reſolved to 
leave this terrible coaſt, and make the beſt of our 
way for Juan Fernandez. May 3o we had a view 
of the continent of Chili, diſtant about 12 leagues. 
The land made exceeding high, and appeared very 
white; ſo that what we ſaw was doubtleſs the on 
| 0 
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of the Cordilleras covered with ſnow. June q, at 

day-break, we diſcovered that long-wiſhed-for iſland, 

and plyed all day and the next night, to get in with the 

land, but to ſo wretched a condition was this ſixty-gun 

ſhip reduced, that in the middle watch the lieute- 

nant could muſter no more than two quarter-maſters 

and fix fore-maſt-men capable of working ; and with- 

out the aſſiſtance of the officers ſervants, and the 

boys, it had been impoſſible to have reached it. How- 

ever, with much difficulty, we came to an anchor at 
the mouth of the bay on the 12th in the morning 
in 56 fathom. Soon after we had got into this new 
ſation we diſcovered a ſail, and knew her to be 
the Tryal ſloop. We immediately ſent ſome hands 
aboard her, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe was brought to 
an anchor between us and the land. She likewiſe 
had ſuffered ſeverely; for the captain informed us, 
that out of his ſmall number, he had buried thirty- 
four men. Having prepared our tents, we ſent all 
our fick on ſhore on the 17th and 18th, amountin 

to 167 perſons, beſides 14 who died in the boats 
on their being expoſed to the freſh air. It was near 
twenty days after our landing before the mortality 
cealed, and for the firſt ten days we rarely buried 
leſs than fix per day. June 21, one of our people 
from an eminence diſcovered a ſhip to the leeward, 
and obſerved that ſhe had no ſail abroad but her courſes 
and main-top ſail. This made us imagine it was one 
of our ſquadron; but the weather growing thick and 
and hazy, we ſaw no more of her till the 26th in the 
afternoon ; and the next day about noon ſhe approach- 
ed ſo near that we could diſtinguiſh her to be the 
Glouceſter. The commodore not doubting her bein 

in diſtreſs, inſtantly ſent his boat with water, fiſh, ind 
vegetables to her aſſiſtance ; which proved to them a 
very ſeaſonable relief; for, perhaps, never was a crew 
in ſo deplorable a ſituation. She had loft two thirds of 
her complement ; and of thoſe who were yet alive, 
ſcarce any were capable of doing duty, except the 
oficers and ſervants, The commodore ſent her water 
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and proviſions twice more, when he was informed ſhe 
had ſpent a month in endeavouring to fetch the bay; 
tho' even now ſhe was no farther advanced than the 
firſt moment ſhe made the iſland. Thus was this un- 
happy veſſel bandied about within a few leagues of 
their intended harbour; and of that harbour which 
alone could put an end to their calamities. Now we 
loſt ſight of | 66 again for ſeveral days; but at a time 
we leaſt expected it, we had, on the 23d of July, the 
pleaſure to ſee her open the north weſt point of the bay 
with a flowing ſail. We inſtantly ſent what boats we 
had to her aſſiſtance, and in an hour's time after, {he 
anchored ſafe, within us, in the bay. We firſt aſſiſted 
them in mooring, then ſent their fick on ſhore, who 
by deaths were now reduced to leſs then 80; of theſe 
too, we expected to loſe the greateſt part; but whether 


* thoſe fartheſt advanced in the diſeaſe were all dead, or 


the greens we had ſent aboard prepared the remaining 
few for a ſpeedy recovery, their ſick were in general 
reſtored to ſtrength, in a much ſhorter time than 


- our own, and fewer of them, in proportion, died 


aſhore. 2 

Atter this we never were joined by any other of our 
ſhips, except the Anna Pink, whoſe ſtory we ſhall de- 
fer at preſent. Whilſt we were here cleaning our ſhips, 
and filling water, we ſet up a large copper oven, and 
baked bread every day for the ſhip's company. June 
zo, at five in the morning, we were ſurpriſed by a 
violent guſt of wind, which inſtantly parted our {mall 
bower cable, about 'ten fathom from the ring of the 
anchor. The ſhip ſwung off at once to the beſt bower, 
which luckily withſtood the violence, and brought us 
up with two cables an end, in 80 fathom. July 1, 
being favoured with the wind, we warped the ſlip 
in again, let go the anchor in 41 fathom, and re- 
mained ſecure in the. bay for the future. When the 
Glouceſter arrived in the bay, captain Mitchel! inform- 


ed the commodore, that, during his abſence, he had 


been driven by the winds as far as the iſland called 
Maſa Fuero, about 22 leagues to the weſt of Juan Fer- 


nandez, 
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nandez. His deſcription of this iſland gave riſe to a 
conjecture, that ſome of our ſquadron which were 
mifing might poſſibly have fallen in with that place: 
Mr. Taſon therefore reſolved to ſend the I ryal ſloop 
of Wl thither, to be ſatisfied whether any of them were there 
ch or not. Auguſt 4, having got the Tryal in readineſs 
we Wl to ſail, the next day ſhe proceeded with a fair wind. © 
me On the 16th we eſpied a ſail, which proved to be our 
the Il victualler the Anna Pink, and was the laſt ſhip that join- 
day ed us, whoſe dangers and good fortune being matters 
we Wl worthy of our notice, we ſhall here relate them. | 
ſhe May 16 the Anna Pink, after having ſplit her for- 
ted WM top-ſail came to an anchor to the eaſtward of the iſland - 
ho of Inchin, the whole crew conſiſting of 16 men and 
\eſe Wl boys. On the 18th they drove into 65 fathom water, 
ther Wl within a mile of the land, and expected to be drove on 
or ſhore every moment, where the coaſt was ſo very high 
ning WF and ſteep, they had not the leaſt proſpect of ſaving ſhip 
eral N or cargo. Under theſe terrifying circumſtances ſhe 
than WW drove nearer and nearer, expecting to ſtrike every in- 
died Wi fant, when they ſaw a ſmall opening in the land, and 
inſtantly cutting away their anchors, they ſteered for its 
our ſecurity againſt all winds and ſwells. In this harbour, 
| de- licovered in à miraculous manner, ſhe came to an an- 
ſhips, chor in 25 fathom. Here they continued two months, 
and WW where her people, who were ill of the ſcurvy, ſoon re- 
June ¶ covered their health by the freſh proviſions and excel- 
by a {Went water, with which the neighbourinpſhore abounded. 
As this place may prove of great importance to future 
f the WY navigators, I ſball here give the beſt account I could 


ower, WW get of it. It lies in 45 deg. 30 min. ſouth latitude, and 
zht us Wl the iſland: of Inchin lies before it, which is thought to 
uly „be one of the iſlands of Chonos, mentioned in the. 
e ſupMWSpaniſh accounts, as ftretching all along that coaſt. 


There are two coves in it where ſhips may convenient- 
heave down, and fine runs of freſh water falling into 
t; ſo luckily fituated, that caſks may be filled in the 
long boat with an hoſe. The + refreſhments they here 
net with, were. celery, nettle-tops, &c. ſome mullets, 
wekles and muſſels; geeſe, ſhags, * 
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When the Anna Pink had joined the commodore, 
the Severn, the Pearl, and the Wager ſtore-ſhip re- 
mained. The two firſt parted company off Cape Noir, 
and as we were afterwards informed, put back to the 
Braſils: ſo that, of all the ſhips which came into theſe 
South Seas, the Wager, captain Cheap, was the only 
one that was miſſing; who, in making the beſt of her 
way, to the iſland of Socoro, our firſt place of rendez. 
vous, had, on the 14th of May, the ſtraps of her fore. 


| Jeer-blocks unfortunately broke; and the fore-yard 


came down about. the people's ears. 'The ſame day 
they ſaw land, the captain had the misfortune to fall 
from the after-ladder, and diſlocated his ſhoulder: in 
the afternoon, betwixt four and five o'clock, ſays Mr. 
Campbel, the ſhip ſtruck: on feeling the ſhock, 1 
aſked the maſter what was the matter ; he anſwered, it 
was only a greatſea under the counter. She, inſtantly 


ſtruck again with a more dreadful ſhock than before, 


whereupon the captain ordered to let. go the anchor; 
but we could not clear it till it was too late. In the 
mean time ſhe ſtruck ſo hard that ſhe broke the tiller; 
when. an anchor of 4800 weight, belonging to the 
Centurion, that lay in the hatch-way, went thro” her 
bottom. We immediately haled up our main-ſail, 
bore away. for the land; and providence conducted us 
between two rocks, where ſhe ſtuck faſt; unable to 
Proceed, or fink, I now went to the. captain, who 


was in a ſhocking condition with his ſhoulder, and 


aſked if he would go'aſhore; adding, I feared the ſhip 
would part very ſoon ; he anſwered, ſave the ſick, and 


do not mind me. All hands were now employed in 


getting out things neceſſary for our preſervation. The 
Yawl went aſhore. firſt, and carried as many people a 
would get into her, then the barge and cutter went with 
more: but our greateſt misfortune was, that on this 
fatal day, the ſpirit of diſcord reigned among the peo- 
ple: for when I deſired them to return with me in the 
yawl, to fetch ſuch. things from the ſhip as were ne- 
deſſary for our ſafety; they would not. Some of the 
petty officers, indeed, went with me, and we aſked the 


captain 
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captain again to go aſhore ; but he infifted that every 
other perſon ſhould go firſt, I informed lum that all 
were gone that would go. He then raiſed himſelf 
from his bed, and being ſcarce able to-move, we help- 
ed him into the boat, and carried him aſhore, where 
finding two or three huts, built by the Indians, I fixed 
on one of them for the captain. As ſoon as he got in- 
tothe hut, he ordered me to go again to the ſhip and 
fee if any other of the men would come off: but it was 
now impoſſible for us to get on board, by reaſon of the 
maſt lying on one fide, and a great ſea. In the mean 
time the people who were left behind broke open the 
lazeretto where the wine was ſtowed, ſcuttled the pipes, 
and made themſelves drunk ;- ſo that ſeveral of them 
tumbled into the ſea. : 

Going one day on board the ſhip, we ſaw three 
canoes full of Indians, We made fignals to them with + 
our hats to come near, They had with them their 
chief or caſique. I went with them on ſhore to the 
captain, who treated them kindly, and to ſhew their 
gratitude, they the next day brought us fix ſheep, and 
a large quantity of fine muſſels. I hey were of a mid- 
dle fize, of a ſwarthy complexion, but extremely cour- 
teous. June 6, Mr. Cozens was confined for abuſing 
the captain, but was releaſed the ſame day. Soon 
after, this unhappy gentleman quarrelled with the 
ſurgeon, chiefly on account of his tender regard for the 
captain. They went to blows, and the furgeon got the 
better. At laſt, on Cozens's going to the purſer, who 
was ſerving out proviſions in the ftore-tent, a quarrel 
enſued, and the purſer took out a piſtol to ſhoot him, 
but che cooper ſtruck it on one fide, and ſaved his life. 
Hearing the piſtol go off, and at the ſame time the 
cooper crying out, Cozens is coming to murder us, 
the captain thought the former had fired the piſtol, and 
taking up another diſcharged it at him, which mortally 
wounded him in the head. This unlucky accident 
laid the foundation of a great deal of miſchief. On the 
17th the ſurgeon's mate took a ball out of Mr. Cozens's 
cheek much flatted, and he died ſoon after. The next 
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day the carpenter cut the long boat in two, lengthened 


her eleven feet, and ſhe was compleated about the 
middle of Odtober. While we were preparing to put 
out to ſea, eighty of the ſhip's company, having form. 
ed a deſign of going thro' the Streights of Magellan for 
the coaſt of Braſil, and inſiſting, that that was the only 
robable ſtep towards our ſafe arrival in England, they 
w up a writing, ſhewing their reaſons for attempt. 
ing that way, rather than to join the commodore, and 
brought it to the captain, defiring him to ſign it: but 
captain Cheap refuſed to do it with diſdain, telling 
them at the ſame time, that it was againſt his honour to 
turn his back upon the enemy. On this the men dc. 
clared ** they would; go northward, and that he ought 
to have his command taken from him.” Soon after 
they came and ſeized him, under pretence of carrying 
him a priſoner to England, to be tried for the murder 
of Mr. Cozens, and accordingly confined him under a 
guard. This, ſays Mr. Campbell, was done in a 
violent manner; for they tied his hands behind him 
with a rope, led him out of his tent in his ſhirt, (he 
being. in bed when they took him)-and confined him in 
another tent till the boat went off. After theſe people 
departed, there remained with the captain no more 
- than nineteen perſons; which, however were as many 
as the bark and. the yawl, the only embarkations we 
Had, could well carry off, all of us in a miſerable condi- 
tion; however we haled both theſe veſſels up to high- 
water mark, and all became carpenters; nor was cap- 
tain Cheap, who from the loſs of the ſhip till this time 
had hardly ſtirred out of his hut, an idle ſpectator. He 
became very briſk, went about to get wood and water, 
made fires, and proved an excellent cook. I myſelf, 
ſays our author, had one night the honour to ſup with 
him, and we had a ſlaugh cake * of his own making, 


the beſt I ever. eat on the iſland. 
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: ® This fort of food was nothing but water and flour, 
made.into a batter, and mixed with a ſmall ſea weed, that 
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All the month of November the weather was ſo very 
bad, that we could rarely get any ſhell-fiſh; ſo that we 
had nothing but ſlaugh, fried with tallow- candles, 
which were driven along ſhore from the wreck; here · 
upon we became ſo weak, as hardly to be able to ſtand. 
At length two Indian canoes came and brought a few 
dogs, which we killed and eat; the weather being ſo 
bad, the Indians could neither catch ſeel, nor dive for 
muſſels. Thus we lived in the utmoſt neceſſity till the 
za of December, which being a fine day, with a ſouth 
wind, the captain ſent me to the wreck to ſee if I could 
find any thing ; and I had the good fortune to take up 
three caſks of fine beef, which, as ſoon as I got it on 
ſhore, the captain ordered me to divide equally to 
every man; which I did, and remember that it came 
to 53 pieces of beef a man; ſo that we lived well dur- 
ing the remainder of the time we ſtaid on the iſland, 
and began to grow ſtrong again with Engliſh Proviſion. 
December 15 the people grew impatient for their de- 
parture from this iſland, and about nine in the morning, 
we got every thing into the boats and put to fea, 
Captain Cheap, the honourable Mr. Byron, and the 
ſurgeon, were in the barge, with eight men to row: 
Our author and Mr, Hamilton were in the yaw, 
with fix men to row. We had not been out at ſea a- 
bove half an hour, ſays he, before the wind ſhifted, and 
the water was ſo rough, that we expected to go to the 
bottom every moment. To avoid this, as far as in our 
. lay, we flung every thing, even our beef, over- 

, tho' we knew not where to get a morſel to ſave 
us from periſhing. The ſea at length ran ſo high, that 
we loſt ſight of the barge. In this ſituation, while 
every one was preparing for death, we ſaw an opening 
in a rock, in for it, and found an inlet thro” the 
mountains. and ſoon after the barge came to the ſame 
place. We. did not row far up the inlet before we 


is flaugh, which grows on the ſubmarine rocks; and the 
whole is fried with pork ſluſh. Poor fluff ! yet even the 
captain <vas forced to be content with it. | 
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landed, to look for a place to make a fire in, to dry our. 
ſelves. At laſt we found a hollow in a rock, where 
we lay all ay In the morning, the captain, ſeeing 
the weather favourable, ordered us to put to ſea again, 
All this day we plied with the oars, and rowed for the 
ſhore among ſome ſmall iſlands to ſhelter ourſelves, 
and it raining hard, the captain ordered the barges 
main-ſail aſhore to make a tent of; while the people 
got under a great tree where they made a fire. All the 
eatables we found here was a ſea- weed, that grows on 
the ſunken rocks, which we called ſea-tangle. Not 
being able to put to ſea the next day, we. were all em. 
ployed in looking for food. The ſurgeon ſhot a wild 
gooſe, we fetched wood and cut it, while. the captain 
made a fire, and ſtood cook. We ſtaid here three 
days, and called the bay Swamp bay, becauſe this, and 
all the iſlands about it, were low, ſwampy ground, 
'The -next day, keeping. from the coaſt as far as we 
could, we ſaw another opening between the high-land 
and a point of low-land;- we ſteered for it, and found 
a very fine bay, down which we rowed to the very end; 
but were obliged to come back again. This night we 
lay in a little cove, where, being unable to procure 
any victuals, we brought in a ſort of red wood to make 
a fire, which burnt very well, tho' green : fo we called 
this place Red-wood-cove. The next day, about nine 
in the morning, favoured with a freſh gale, (as near as 
without a compaſs we could gueſs) we bent our courſe 
north eaſt, the land a-head being very high, with an 
opening between it and the mountains. The captain 
ſent me to ſee whether there was any paſſage through, 
' 1 went, and found an iſland, which we named the Duke 
of Montroſs's iſland. We had then come 40 leagues 
from Wager iſland, where we left the wreck. Two 
days after being, by our account, Chriſtmas-day, we 
rowed to a head-land about nine leagues diſtant, when 
the captain ordered me to look out for a convenient 
place to anchor, which I ſoon did. Here we feaſted 


ourſelves with ſome tangle, and drank his majeſty's | 


health in Adam's ale, Near the ſhore I found a = 
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bay, where an unexpected breaker drove the yawl a- 


e ſhore; we inſtantly took every thing out of her, and 
9 launched her again, the barge never coming near us all 
» the while, tho' we had neither victuals nor drink, and 
e were wet to the ſkin; ſo we went to her. She lay in a 


s, bay to the northward, and coming up, we aſked for 
es a little freſh- water; but were told they had none. 
le Next day the weather proved ſo bad, we could not go 


he out to ſea; ſo we went down the bay to find ſomething 
on to eat; but meeting with nothing, we returned and la 

ot at the ſame place where we were the night before, 
m where, going aſhore, we found ſome ſhell-fiſh and 
ind tangle. In the morning, ſailing along ſhore, we 
uin doubled ene of the head - Iands, and night coming on, 
ree we were forced to lie on our oars; the weather con- 
nd tinuing bad, all hands were employed in getting pro- 
nd, viſions. Here we met with fine lagones, plenty of 
we muſſels, and ſome feel. The bad weather continu- 


ind ing, we went all aſhore again on the ſame errand, and 

illed a young ſeel, then dreſſed it for dinner, and 
nd; ſurely no lamb was ever ſo good. After dinner, I and 
we Mr. Hamilton took our guns, and went out again, 
ure but on our return ſaw the boats riding at a grapling ; 
ake and the wind ſhifting, brought a great ſea into the bay, 
led WH which began to break without the boats. The third 
nine breaker filled the yawl and ſunk her. The two men 
ir as left in her were marines, one of whom was drowned, 
the other I haled out of the ſea and ſaved. With the 


n an WI yawl, to which ſeven of us belonged, we loſt all our 
tan clothes, &c. © | BU 

ugh. As the barge was not capable of carrying us and our 
Juke companions, being in all ſeventeen, it was determined 
gues do leave four of the marines on this deſolate iſland, to 
Two W whom the captain gave arms, ammunition, a frying- 


, we pan, &c. Theſe poor wretches ftood on the beach, 
when I when we d , and giving us three cheers, cried 
nient W out, God bleſs the king. But when we got out of the 
aſted W bay, we met with ſuch a terrible ſea, as obliged us to 
eſty's return to the ſame place again, and coming by where 
andy the four marines were left, we reſolved to bring them 


off; 
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off; but alas! we could neither find them, nor any 
thing 1 to them, except one muſket, and their 
ammunition; fo that we concluded they were either 
taken by the Indians, or devoured by wild beafts, 
having never had any farther account of them. 
January 29, 1742, it was agreed to attempt no far. 
ther trial; but to make the beſt of our way back tg 
Wager iſland, from whence we came, and to which 
place we had been ſo much uſed, as to make it a kind 
of home. In our paſſage hither, we met with an 
Indian canoe, and no body belonging to her, which 
we thought would be of ſervice to us, as a fiſhing veſſel 
ſo we put two hands in her, towed her aſtern, and 20t 
ſafe into Cheap's bay (as we had before named i: 
when we ſuffered ſhipwreck) about fix o'clock in the 
afternoon, all ſtarving for want of ſuſtenance. 
Having here endured the greateſt hardſhips imagina. 
ble for fifteen days, on the 12th of February, by our 
account, Mr. Hamilton walking along ſhore, ſay 
ſome pieces of beef floating in the ſea, and we took 
up ſeveral of them. Soon after ſome Indians, with 
a native of Chileva, who could ſpeak a little Spaniſh, 
came in two canoes. The ſurgeon aſked, if he would 
carry us to Chileva in the barge, promiſing that he 
ſhould have her for his trouble. March 6, we all, ex. 
cept a marine, who had the day before ſtole a great 
coat and hid himſelf, embarked with our Indian pilot, 
in number ſeventeen. On the third day after our de- 
parture, the Indian brought us to the bottom of 2 
great bay, where we found his hut, his wife, and two 
children. Having ſtaid here four days, without any 
thing to eat but boiled tangle; the Indian, with his 
wife and children, went out in the canoe to get ſome 
ſeel, leaving his partner to carry us to a place where 
we might get ſome ſhell-fiſh. As ſoon as we got thi- 
ther, every one of us went along ſhore but Mr. Elliot, 
the ſurgeon, who was ill, and ſat down till e returned. 
The men got back before the officers, and Mr. Elliot 
deſired them to go off a little, and try to ſhoot him 2 


gull. Hereupon they all got into the boat, 1 
em 


LY 
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them the young Indian for a guide, and we never ſaw 
them again, 

By this means there were left on ſhore captain — 
Mr. Hamilton, lieutenant of marines; the honourable 
Mr. Byron, and Mr. Campbel, midſhipmen; and Mr. 
Elliot, ſurgeon. One would imagine our misfortunes 
had long before this time been incapable of augmenta- 
tion: but alas! the preſent ſituation was much more 
terrifying than any thing we had yet endured. We were 
now left on a deſolate coaſt; deſtitute of proviſions, 
arms, ammunition, and every conveniency, except the 
tattered garments on our backs, every thing elſe being 
carried off in the barge. Vet even now, when no hope 
of relief was left, we perceived a canoe at ſome diſtance, 
which proved to be that of the Indian, with his family 
who had promiſed to conduct us to Chiloe. On his 
coming aſhore, finding the barge gone, and his com- 

anion ; the poor Indian was extremely concerned; 
- being at laſt pacified, he till unde to convey us 
to the Spaniſh Tettlements, and procure us proviſions 
by the way. - Mr. Elliot died ſoon after they embarked, 
ſo that there now.remained only four of their whole 


company. 

It was about the middle of March when they put to 
ſea, Ba der a complicated r 
in whie endured great , captain Cheap, 
* — Campbel, at 2 at Chiloe 
in the- beginning of June, were were kindly re- 
ceived by the Jnr Long but Mr. and, on ac- 
count of ſome quarrel among the Indians, did not 
thither till two months after: had their diſtreſſes con- 
tinued but a few days longer, in all probability none of 
them would have ſurvived. The captain himſelf was 
recovered - with great difficulty; and the reſt were re- 
duced ſo low by the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, inceſſant 
labour, and the want of ſuſtenance, that it' is amazing 
to think how they could ſupport them ſelves ſo long. 
After ſome ſtay at Chiloe, they were ſent to Valparaiſo, 
and from thence to St. Jago, the capital of Chili, where 
they continued above a year; but on the advice of — 

+ "ol 
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cartel being ſettled between Great Britain and Spain, 
captain Cheap, Mr. Byron, and Mr. Hamilton, were 
allowed to return to Europe in a French ſhip: but, 
ſays Mr. Walter, “the other midſhipman, Mr. Camp. 
bel, having changed his religion whilſt at St. Jago, 
choſe to returk to Buenos Ayres with Pizarro and his 
officers, with whom he went afterwards to Spain in the 
Alia ; where having failed in his endeavours of getting 
a commiſſion in his catholic majeſty's ſervice, he came to 
England, and attempted to be reinſtated in the Britiſh 
navy: But as the change of his religion, and his offer. 
ing himſelf to the court of Spain, (tho' not accepted) 
are matters which, he is conſcious, are capable of being 
inconteſtably proved, notwithſtanding he complains of 
the injuſtice that had been done him 5 captain Cheap, 
and ſtrongly diſavows his ever being in the Spaniſh 
ſervice; he has not hitherto, that I know of, ſucceed- 
ed. Fhus was it 1 twelve months before the fa. 
tiguing peregrination-of this part of the Wager's crew 
— But, as our a doubtleſs, in be de- 
ſirous to know what became of thoſe 80 men who 
deſerted theiy commander, left him and his adherents 
on an uninhabited iſland, and confined him there, till 
they got off with the long-boat and cutter; we ſhall, in 
this place, entertain them with an account of their adven- 
tures, from the time they went off from Wager iſland, 
to that, when ſome of them returned to England. 
This unfortunate ſtep of the gunner, carpenter and 
their foolhardy „was certainly very ill judged: 
for had they, 1 of going ſouthward in he dong 
boat and cutter, went all together with the captain to the 
northward, they, in all- probability, had made them- 
ſelves maſters of Chiloe, and of a Lima ſhip into the bar- 
p- nay, had they failed in this attempt, they would 
reinforced the commodore's ſquadron to ſuch a 
degree, as to have rendered him capable of ſome im- 
portant enterpriſe ; but their folly and obſtinacy not 
only deprived themſelves, but the reſt of their crew, 
from making their fortunes, and of doing confiderable 
ſervice tothe public ; inſtead of which, the me — 
12 aJ urvive 
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ſurvived the hardſhips they underwent in this ill-fated 
voyage, brought nothing home but a melancholy tale 
of their ſufferings, anda ſad aceount of the lives loſt, 
in a wrong ſearch after ſelf-preſervation ;. not of riches, 
„or honour. | 
On Monday the i 2th of October, 1748, the deſerters 
launched the long-boat, and with great joy chriſtened 
her the Speedwell. They went off the * day; 
but danger haſtily purſued them. They were not got 
n far from Wager - iſland before the Speedwell ſplit her 
r. I top-fail; fo they returned the next day, and anchored 
q) that night in Cheap's bay, the place they went from. 
For ſeveral days after they made: very little progreſs in 

or their intended voyage for the Streights of Magellan. 
November 3, they loſt the cutter, by the obſtinacy of 


7 the people on board her; but on the 6th got ſight of 
her again, and made her faſt aſtern of them ; but 

d- : . 

a. alas! ſhe got looſe in the morning, with one poor fellow 

in her, was ſtaved among the rocks, and he. went to 


* the bottom. On the 14th they came in ſight of the ſouth 
* ſhore, which ſeemed, at its firſt appearance, like that of 
1 a large iſland, reſembling two ſugar-loaves at the further 
il end; ſouth of which a rocky point extends into the ſea. 
in MY This point, the gunner affirmed to be Cape Pillar, 
and declared he was thereby fully aſſured of being in 
d the mouth of the Streights, alledging Sir John Nar- 
: borough's authority for his opinion; but the people 
* were deaf to all he could ſay, and would go no farther, 
d. but would ſail a contrary courſe, which employed them 
from the 25th of November, till the 5th of December 
*— 1741, in gradually returning. On the 6th they came a- 
. breaſt Cape Quad, and on the 11th doubled Cape 
1 Virgin Mary, where they took leave of the Streights of 
14 Magellan, having ſpent 30 days in their paſſage from 
5 the time they left Cape Pillar. On the 16th at noon 
a, they reached Penguin iſland, and ſteered for Port Deſire, 
1 from whence they departed on the 26th. 
is January 10, 1742, tho' many of this lawleſs crew 
le were at that time afflicted with feveriſh ſymptoms, and 
ho ather- bodily. diſcorders, their malignant tempers — 
CN mi 
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mind began to rage a freſh, and break out with their 
uſual violence; nothing would pacify them but a 
diſtribution of flour, tho they were, even then, in a 
ſtate of famine. However, th 

ing N. E. by E. within a mile of the ſhore, along 


a fine country, abounding Vith horſes and great dogs. 


Here, ſays. our author,” the proviſions being quite 
gone, and only one caſk of water remaining, we ran as 
near the ſhore as. we could with ſafety; and 14, the 
moſt healthy of us, agreed to ſwim to land, to ſeek for 
proviſions. We all got ſafe aſhore except one of the 
marines, who was quite ſpent, and drowned within 
three fathoms of the beach. We had four caſks thrown 
overboard after us, to be filled with freſh water, if we 
could find any, to which were laſhed ſome muſkets and 
ammunition, which we received. After we had walk. 
ed above a mile from the beach, we ſaw a great num- 
ber of wild horſes and dogs, large flocks of parrots and 
ſome ſeel. We alſo met with a ſpring of freſh water. 
We ſhot a wild horſe, and ſome feel, and filled three 
caſks of water, which were towed on board by five of 
thoſe who ſwam off with us. The 14th we received in 
a ſcuttled caſk ſome neceſſaries, with ammunition, and 
a letter to acquaint us of the hazard they ſhould run in 
coming nearer the ſhore, and that we muſt wait till the 
weatticr Ar | 

Next morning the weather was fair and the wind at 
N. N. W. when we expected they would have ſtood in for 
the land; but to our great ſurprize we ſaw the ſchooner, 
under ſail, at ſome leagues diſtance from us. We could 
not help looking on this ſtep as the greateſt act of bar- 
barity. We found ourſelves abandoned, were ſickly, 
fatigued, diſtitute of proviſions, and in a deſolate part 
of the world. Our foreboding apprehenſions, on this 


occaſion, are much eaſier to be imagined than de- 


We were eight in number, left here by our crew, for 
whoſe preſervation, we riſked our lives in ſwimming 
aſhore to get them provifions. Reflecting a while * 
our unhappy circumſtances, we at length reſolved to 


_ ; . : 


ſailed the next morn- 


ſtay 
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ay on the beach, till we grew ſtrong enough to be 
able to go to Buenos Ayres, about 300 miles to the 
north weſt: accordingly, we took up our lodging in 
a trench by the ſea-ſide, and ſtaid here a month, living 
upon ſeel; at the end of which time, we had recovered 
ourſelves pretty well, and began to prepare for our 
journey. Hawng made each of us a knapſack of ſeel- 
kin, we put into them as much dried feel as we cou'd 
well carry, and filled their bladders with freſh water, o 
ſerve us for bottles; we ſet forward about the middle of 
February, and the firſt two days travelled 60 miles; 
when our water being near expended, and not able o 
find any more, we agreed to return back to our old 
; ache till the rainy ſeaſon ; which took us up two 

ays and a half more, After our arrival we ſet abott 
building a little hut near the ſea fide, where we ſtaid 
three months longer. living the whole time on ſeels 
and armadillos, with ſome ſea-weed, which we uſed 
for bread. i 

The armadillo is of the ſize of a ſucking pig, the 
body pretty long, and incloſed in a ſhell, leaving room 
under the belly 2 the four legs; the noſe is like that of 
a hedge-hog. and the neck long enough to reach all over 
its body. The ſhell is jointed on the back, fo that ſhe 
can turn her body which way ſhe pleaſes. She digs 
holes in the ground, and burrows like a rabbit. It is 
very good eating. Now we reſolved to make a ſecond 
attempt for the river Plate, and kept our rode along the 
ſea-ſhore. In three days we travelled 70 miles, when 
a terrible ſtorm of thunder, lightening and rain ſur- 

riſed us, during which, we had nothing to cover us 
bat ſeel-ſkin jackets, and could procure no proviſions ; 
ſo that to proceed further, was only to lengthen our 
journey back again, which, we feared would be the 
conſequence ; and ſo it happened. _ 

When we arrived again to our old quarters, we a- 
greed to divide ourſelves into two parties, who were 
to range alternately to provide for the whole. We 
were now almoſt ſurfeited with ſeel, and one day, as 


dur party, conſiſting of hs went out to ſcour the 


country, 
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we returned with three ſee 
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country, we ſaw a great many wild dogs, but could 
not kill any ; tho", now and then, we ſurpriſed a puppy, 
which, for change of diet, we thought a delicious meal. 
We alſo ſaw deer, but could not contrive how to take 
them. The next day, in our rambles, we found a 


litter of puppies, in a hole like a coney-burrow, but 


larger. The day following we joined all together in 


ſearch of more, and brought home thirteen, deſigning, 
if poſſible to bring them up tame, and they afterwards 
became very ſerviceable. Each of us had his brace of 
dogs, which we taught like Engliſh ſpaniels, nor would 
they leave us to herd with the wild ones. Being one 
day a handing; we ſaw ſome wild hogs with their young, 
our dogs purſued them, and took two young ones, which 
we preſerved alive, ald ſhot one of the old ones. We 
reared the young ones, which proved a ſow and a 
boar, They became very tame, and whenever we 
went out a hunting would follow the dogs, and at night, 
we, our dogs and hogs, pigged together in the ſame hut. 
It was now ſeven months ſince the long-boat left us, 
and winter came on apace; we, therefore reſolved to 
Put our habitation in order, ſo that it might ſhelter us 
from the inclemency of the coming ſeaſon, which we 
did in the beſt manner we were able. Three weeks 
after, when we were hunting on the plain, we ſaw a 
lion couched on the ground, and, as we thought, watch- 
ing his prey, being rear a wild cat's hole. We got cloſe 
together with our muſkets ready, and Joſeph Clinch 
fired at him, at the diſtance of 20 yards, reſting his 
jece, ſays our author, upon my ſhoulder; but miſſed 
fm. and the beaſt kept his poſture, taking no notice 
of the report. He Send, and fired again in the 
ſame manner, ſhot him in the right ſhoulder, and he 
fell on his back. We ran to him, knocked him on the 

head, brought him to our quarters, and dreſſed his 
heart, and ribs, but they were very indifferent eating. 
Soon after, being mine and my three partners turn 
to go to the rocks to ſeek I ifions, towards evening, 
s. When we came within a 


ſtone's caſt of the hut, we ſaw our dogs buſy, and 
wagging 
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wagging their tails, in a fondling manner. Coming 
up, we found two of our company dead; one with his 
throat cut, the other ſtabbed in the breaſt. Our hut 
was rifled, the arms and utenſils all gone, and the 
fire put out, tho” their bodies were ſcarcely cold; the 
murderers were fled. A ſhocking ſight this! What todo 
we knew not, expecting to ſhare the ſame fate! How- 
ever, we reſolved to paſs the night here, let what 
would happen. | 

Next morning the dogs that belonged to them, ſtood 
upon the top of the cliff barking at us, and we could 
not entice them to come down, till the evening. 
What became of the other two we could never learn 
any account of. In this melancholy ſtate, all that we 
could do, was to quitthis unhappy place; and to make 
one attempt more for Buenos Ayres. Having no time 
to loſe, we immediately filled our knapſacks with raw 
ſeel, and their bladders with water, as before; then ſet 
forward. | | 

At the end of ten days we made the.cape of the river 
Plate, having travelled very hard; but found it im- 
poſſible to get any farther ; ſo that after many vain at- 
tempts, we were obliged to return to our old habitation, 
which we performed in leſs than ten days. Here we 
durſt not now ramble abroad, having nothing to defend 
- ourſelves. About a month after we had entered into 
our old hut, it being my turn to ſtay at home, my 
three companions went to. ſeek for proviſions. 1 
thought them long, and in the evening went to meet 
them, when, to my amazement, I ſaw about a dozen 

men on horſeback galloping towards me. ExpeRing to 
be murdered, I fell upon my knees, begging my life, 
when I heard a voice, ſaying, © Don't affraid, 
- & Iaac, we are all here.” Having examined the hut, 
they made us all get up behind them, and carried us to 
their companions, who, with them, had 200 horſes 
which they had taken in hunting. 

Next morning, when we had refreſhed ourſelves, 
we left this place, driving our troop of horſes before 
us, and having travelled 19 days, we came to another 
place of rendezvous, where we were bought and ſold 
| 4a 1 ſeveral 
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ſeveral times. At length, we arrived at the town 
where the king lives, who detained us as his property. 
When he had examined us, he ordered a horſe to be 
killed, and dreſſed for us, lodged us in his own hut 
that night, and ordered one to be built for us againſt 
the next: we were uſed well, and there being four 
Spaniſh women, captives, in the place; his majeſty 
ſmiling told us, he would give each of us a wife. Here 
we ſtaid eight months. 5 

The Patagonian Indians, in this part of the country, 
are tall and well made, good- natured and obliging to 
each other, and never ſee one another want. Their 
method of feaſting is very odd: they have in the ſum- 
mer a plenty of ſmall ſweet berries, like our whortle 
berries, and when they have got together a ſufficient 
quantity, they make a hole in the ground, about four 
feet ſquare, lining the bottom and ſides with horſe- 
hides. This pit, or veſſel, they fill half full of theſe 
berries, then add to them as much water as will fill it 
to the top, ſtirring it about three or four times a day; 
then let it ferment a while. Round this, the men and 
women fit ſmoaking and drinking a whole night toge- 
ther, ſinging,” or rather ſchrieking, in their way. 
They ſeem to have ſome notion of a deity, and worfhip 
the ſun and moon; but more eſpecially the new moon. 
They have but one wife, and live lovingly together. 
We were at preſent i000 miles from Buenos Ayres; 
but at length prevailed with the chief to fend us thither. 
So we all, (except one John Duck, who was a mulatto, 
born in London, and fold to a maſter up farther in the 
country, Where he will end his life) travelled” twelve 
days, and being - now within 100 miles of Buenos 
Ayres, we begged of the chief to diſpatch a meſſenger 
to the Portugueſe governor there, to acquaint him of 
three Engliſh priſoners he had with him, and to know 
if he would redeem us; and he did for dollars, 
with which our Indian chief ſeemed well ſatisfied. 


We were now 'fent priſoners on board the Afia, that 


carried the admiral Pizarro, before mentioned, with 
ſixteen other Engliſh priſoners. Nothing but what is 
common at ſea happened, till we arrived at a harbour 
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to the ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, where we were ſent on 
ſhore, and confined 15 days; from hence we were ſent, 
under a guard, to the Groyne, and confined in the 
caſtle of St. Antonio fourteen weeks, till an order came 
from Spain to ſend us to Oporto, where we embarked. 
on board the Charlotta ſnow, captain Miller, and we 
three only * of the eight, arrived ſafe in London July 
8, 1746. Proceed we now to the remainder of the. 
Wager's crew, who ran away in the long boat. 

On the 28th of January 1742, keeping cloſe. along 
ſhore, at ſix in the morning, they, thro' the mercy of 
God, diſcovered the mouth of the river Rio Grand, 
and ſteered north to the town. There preſently came 
off a boat, and three of them went aſhore in it. The 
commandant of the place uſed them civilly, and ſent 
1 board for their companions. Before he 
eft them, he ſaid, the Severn and Pearl were at Rio 
Janeiro, in great diſtreſs; that they had ſent to Eng- 
land for men, and could not ſail from thence till the 
arrival of the Flota, which would not be till June. 
April 10, at eight in the morning, they anchored be- 
fore the city of Rio Janeiro, where they again met 
with very good uſage; and, on the 2oth of May, the 
gunner, carpenter, and cooper, went on board the 
St, Ubes, one. of the Braſil ſhips bound for Bahia and 
Liſbon, leaving ten more of their companions behind. 
The 28th. of November following, they arrived at 
Liſbon, and, on the 2oth of December, embarked in 
the Stirling Caſtle for England, where they arrived 
January 1, 1743- And now, after this ſhort:account. 
of the misfortunes which befel the Anna Pink; the 
ſad cataſtrophe of the Wager, and melancholy adven- 
- tures of captain Cheap, with thoſe of his obſtinate 
renegadoes, we ſhall return to commodore Anſon, 
whom we left at the iſland of Juan Fernandez, and 
reſume the thread of his tory . | 


Jaac Morris, Jobn Andrews, Samuel Cooper. 

+ The adventures of theſe wrong-headed people commenc- 
ing in 1742; we thought it proper to tontinue that date, to 
prevent confuſion in rhe peruſal of Mr, Anſon's woyoge- 

og Re The 
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The Tryal ſloop, that had been ſent to Maſa Fuero, 
returned in about a week, having been round the iſland, 
without meeting with any part of our ſquadron, affords 
us an opportunity of inſerting the accounts given of this 
place by the officers of that veſſel; which we preſume 
was, by them, more particularly examined than it had 
ever been before, or, perhaps ever will be again. The 
Spaniards mention two iſlands, under the name of Juan 
Fernandez, calling them the Greater and the Leſs. 
The Greater is the iſland where we landed, and the 
Lefs, that which we are about to deſcribe. It bears 
from the Greater Juan Fernandez weſt by ſouth, and 
3s about 20 leagues diſtant. Oar people found it cover- 
ed with trees, having ſeveral ſtreams of water pouring 
down its ſides: They found alſo, on the north fide of 
it, a place where ſhips might come to anchor; but a 
little inconvenient, the bank being ſteep, extending but 
a little way, and the water very 5 ſo that if you 
do not anchor very near the ſhore, you lie expoſed to 
all winds, except a ſoutherly one. This place abounds 
with goats, who, not accuſtomed to be diſturbed, were 
no way apprehenſive of danger, till they had been 
frequently fired at. Beſides goats, our people found 
here great numbers of ſeels and ſea- lions. Upon the 
whole they ſeemed to imagine, that, tho' it is not the 
moſt eligible place for a ſhip to refreſn, it might afford 
ſome ſort of ſhelter, eſpecially to a ſingle ſhip appre- 
henſive of ſuperior force at the iſland of Juan Fer- 
All the latter part of Auguſt we were employed in 
anloading proviſion from the Anna Pink, great quan- 
tities of it we found unfit for uſe; which was occa- 
- honed from the water the Pink had made, by ftraining 


in bad weather. The commodore, finding he had no 


farther occaſion for her ſervice, ſent notice to Mr. 
Gerrard, the maſter, that he diſcharged her from at- 
tending the ſquadron, with a certificate how long ſhe 
had been employed. In conſequence of this diſmiſſion, 
Mr. Gerrard was. at liberty to return home, or to 
make the beſt of his way to any port where he thought 
he could furwſh himſelf wich a cargo, for the advan- 
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tage of the owners; but he, well knowing it was im- 
potfible to proceed to ſea with her, before fre had been 
thoroughly refitted, requeſted Mr. Anſon to ſuffer the 
carpenters in the ſquadron to ſurvey her. This was 
immediately granted, and her defects and. decays cer- 
tified, as alſo, that ſhe could not depart from the iſland 
without the utmoſt hazard, unleſs thoroughly refitted. 

In our preſent ſituation, the thorough refitting of her 
could not be complied with; the maſter, therefore, 
offered a petition. to the commodore, in behalf of his 
owners, praying that he would pleaſe to purchaſe the 
hull and furniture of the Pink for the uſe of the ſqua- ö 
dron, An inventory was accordingly taken of every Ly 
particular belonging to her, with its juſt value; and * 
the commodore purchaſed the whole at zoo I. Mr. 4 
4 
2 


Gerrard, with all the hands belonging to him, went on 
board the Gloucefter, except two, who were taken in- 
to the Centurion, | 
| This affair kept us here till the beginning of Septem- 
ber, by which time our people were ſo well recovered of 
the ſcurvy, that there was little danger of burying 
any more for the preſent. In this place it may be pro- 
per to give the reader the ſum total of our loſs of hands 
ſince we left St. Helen's, that he may be able in ſome 
meaſure to judge of our ſufferings. | 


| SAILORS. 
Died on board the Centurion 292 Remain'd alive 214. 
Died on board the Glouceſter 292 Remain'd alive 82 


1 Died on board the Tryal 42 Remain'd alive 39 

- | Total dead 626 Total alive 335 

4 6 - | ö 0 — ' . 0 : — 1 

0 The havock made by the ſcurvy, had ſtill a ſeverer 

. influence on the invalids and marines, than on the ſea- 
— men; for, in the Centurion, out of 50 invalids, and 
e 79 marines, there remained only 4 invalids, including 

1, officers, and 11 marines: on board the Glouceſter, 
0 every invalid periſhed, and out of 48 marines only two 

t eſcaped. . From hence it appears, that theſe 3 ſhips 


j departed from $t, Helen's with 961 men on board, of 
e 3 | whom 
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whom 626 were dead before we failed from the iſland 
of Juan Fernandez ; ſo that the whole of our remain- 


ing crews, which now were to be diſtributed among 


the three ſhips, conſiſted of 335 men and boys; a num. 
ber not ſufficient for manning the Centurion alone, and 
ſcarce capable of navigating all the three, with the ut- 
molt exertion of their main ſtrength. An inſignificant 


force this! to oppoſe the whole power of Chili and 


Peru. We had at the ſame time ſome diſtant intelli. 
gence of a fleet to be ſent out from the port of Calao. 
Again, had there been nothing to be feared from the 
naval power of the Spaniards in this part of the world, 
our weak condition gave. us, the greateſt uneaſineſs, 
well knowing we were rendered, by this mortality, 
incapable of attempting any places of importance : for 
in our preſent ſituation the loſs of 20 men, was loſing 
the whole. So that we ſhould be now obliged to con- 
tent ourſelves with picking up a few prizes before we 
were diſcovered : and though the firſt event proved 
more honourable than we could have expected, yet the 
intermediate diſtreſſes by far ſurpaſſed our moſt gloomy 
apprehenſions. But to return to our ſtory. 
| _ Having converted the fore-maſt of the Victualler 
into a main-maſt for the 'Tryal,. and left her main-maſt 
to make a mizen for the Wager, on the 8th, in the 
morning, we {aw a ſail to the north eaſt ; we immediate- 
ly got all our hands on board the Centurion, and gave 
her chace till night; but in the morning, to our great 
mortification, we had no ſight of her from the maſt- 
head: however, as we were now fully convinced ſhe 
was an enemy, we continued our courſe all that day 


and the next, and then, not getting fight of the chace, 


we gave over the purſuit. Being therefore determin- 


ed to return to Juan Fernandez, we haled.to the ſouth: 
weſt, having very little wind till the 12th, when a freſh 


gale aroſe, and obliged us to ſtand to the north welt. 
At day- break we ſaw a ſail on our weather-bow, about 
fe leagyes diſtant. We crouded all the ſail we could, 


ſtood after her, and ſoon perceived ſhe was not the 


ſame ſhip. we firſt chaſed. About twelve . 
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got within a reaſonable diſtance of her, and fired four 
hot amongſt her rigging ; but they had not courage 
enough to take them in. As ſoon as ſhe came within 
hale of us, the commodore ordered her to bring to 
under his lee-quarter, hoiſted out the boat, and ſent 
Mr. Saumarez, the firſt licutenant, to take poſſeſſion of 
her ; firſt to ſend all the officers and paſſengers, and 
afterwards the reſt of the priſoners, on board the Cen- 
turion. Theſe priſoners informed us, that the ſhip was 
called the Nueſtra Senora del Monte Carmelo. Her 

cargo conſiſted chiefly of ſugar, and a great quantit 
of blue cloth, made in the province of Quito, with 
ſeveral bales of a coarſer ſort, like Colcheſter bays, 
ſome cotton and tobacco, ſome trunks of wrought plate, 
and twenty-three ſerons of dollars, weighing 200 lb. 
averdupois each. She was about 450 tons, had twenty - 
five paſſengers on board, with fifty-three ſailors, whites 
and blacks ; ſhe came from Calao, and was bound for 
Valparaiſo. She had been built thirty years, yet as 
they lie in harbour all tlie winter months, they eſteemed 
it no great age. 'There were no arms on board worth 
any thing, except a few piſtols, belonging to the paſ- 
ſengers. We by theſe priſoners firſt learnt with cer- 
tainty the force and deſtination of that ſquadron, which 
cruiſed off the Madeiras, at our arrival there, and which 
chaſed the Pearl in our Paſſage to Port St. Julian. We 
learnt alſo, chat though an embargo had been laid on 
all the ſhipping in thefe ſeas, on account of Pizarro's 
diſappointment and loſs, yet it now no longer ſubſiſted; 
they, having no news of us in eight months after we 
were well known to fet ſail from St. Catharine's, and 
conceiving it impoſſible for any ſhips to continue ſo 
long at ſea, concluded we had either periſhed, or been 

obhged to turn back again. | 3 
By this laſt article of intelligence we ſeemed poſitive 
the enemy knew not that we had paſſed Cape Horn, 
and that we had nothing now to fear, weak as we were, 
from the Spaniſh force in this part of the world; for 
though Pizarro had ſent an expreſs to the viceroy of 
Peru, on his return to the river Plate, * to 
; \ im, 
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him, that it was poſſible ſome part of the Engliſh 
ſquadron might get round, and the latter had already 
fitted out four ſhips of force from Calao, three of which 
were ſtationed to cruiſe off Conception, and the other 
at the iſland Fernandez, where they waited for us till 
the 6th of June; yet they quitted that ſtation but 
a few days before our arrival ; ſo that had we made 
the iſland on the 28th of May, as we intended, and 
as we in reality were very near it, we had doubtleſs 
fallen in with ſome part of the Spaniſh ſquadron. 
Having now gotten on board the Centurion moſt of 
the priſoners, · and all the filver, we failed to the north. 
ward with our prize, and at fix next morning arrived 
at Fernandez, where we anchored the day following, 
Here we more ſtrictly examined all the letters which 
were found on board the prize, by which, \and our 
priſoners information, it appeared, that ever oe 
merchantmen were bound from Calao 3 
Mr. Anſon ſent the Tryal ſloop next morning to Cruiſe, 
off the laſt mentioned port. He alſo reſolved to ſepa- 
rate the ſhips under his command, and employ them in 
diſtin cruiſes, And now. our . pirits being 
raiſed by this earneſt of ſucceſs, irected, that the 
guns belonging to the Anna Pink ſhould be mounted 
on board our prize, the Carmelo; then ſending on 
board the Glouceſter fix paſſengers, and 23 ſeamen, 
he ordered captain Mitchell to proceed to the latitude 
of 5 deg. ſouth, and cruiſe off the high land of Payta, 
there to continue till he ſhould be joined by the com- 
modore, which would be on Mr. Anſon's receiving 
any other intelligence that ſhould make it neceſſary to 
unite our ftrength. Theſe orders being delivered to 
the captain of the Glouceſter, we weighed on the 19th 
of September, with our prize, and took leave of the 
iſland of Juan Fernandez, ſteering to the eaſt, with 
deſign to join the Tryal ſloop off Valparaiſo. 
e winds proving croſs, ve did not loſe ſight of the 
Hand till the 22d; the next night we ſplit our main- 
top-fail, but got it up again in the morning. A little 
before ſun-ſet. we ſaw two fail to the 1 
5 | _ 
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which the prize ſtood directly from us, to prevent any 
ſuſpicio- of our being cruiſers. One of theſe made 
directly for us, while the other kept at a diſtance. At 
ſeven o'clock we were within piſtol ſhot of the fore- 
moſt, and had a broadſide ready to pour into her, 
when, Mr. Anſon ordered the maſter to hale her in 
Spaniſh, on which Mr. Hughs, lieutenant of the 
Tryal, anſwered us in Engliſh, that ſhe was a prize 
taken by them a few days before, and that the other 
was the Tryal, diſabled in her maſts ; who ſoon after 
joined us, and captain Saunders came on board the 
Centurion. He told us, that he had taken this ſhip the 
18th inftant; and that ſhe was a prime ſailor. She 
was one of the largeſt merchantmen employed in thoſe 
ſeas, of 600 tons, and called the Arranzazu. She 
was bound to the ſame place, and had much the ſame 
cargoe with the Carmelo, except that her filver amount- 
ed only to 50001. fterl. But to balance this ſucceſs, 
we had the misfortune to find the Tryal had ſprung her 
main-maſt, and that her main-top-maſt had come by 
the board, and as we were all ſtanding to the eaſtward, 
with a freſh gale, ſhe had the ill luck to ſpring her 
foremaſt. Theſe misfortunes were heightened by the 

impoſſibility, we was juſt then under, of affordin 
them any aſſiſtance; for the wind blowing very — 
raiſed a hallow ſea, that we could not hoiſt out our boat; 
ſo that we were obliged to lie by 48 hours to attend 
her. This hinderance, I am fully perſuaded, ſays 
our author, deprived us of very conſiderable captures. 
On the 27th we ſent our boat for the captain of the 

Tryal, who, on coming on board, produced an in- 
ſtrument, ſigned by him and his officers, ſetting forth, 
that the Tryal, beſides being diſmaſted, was very 
leaky, and in moderate weather they were forced to ply 
the pumps conſtantly, and, if they met with much bad 
weather, they mult inevitably periſh : for theſe reaſons, 
they petitioned the commodore to uſe ſome means for 
their future ſafety, But as the refitting her in our preſent 
ſituation was not in our power, and it would have been 
great imprudence to have waſted ſa much time as yy 
Ve 


eee eee - L742, 
have been neceſſary.for this purpoſe; the commodore 
therefore was under a neceſſity of deſtroying her. 
However, to keep up the appearance of our force, he 
ordered the Tryal's prize to be a frigate in his Majeſty's 
ſervice, manned her with the crew of the Captor, 
and mounted 20 guns on board her, 12 that were taken 
out of the Tryal ſloop, and eight that belonged to the 
Anna Pink. This reſolution taken, captain Saunders 
was ordered to put it in execution, and alſo directed to 
take out of the ſloop all the arms, ſtores, ammunition, 
and every thing that could be of uſe to the other ſhips, 
then to ſcuttle. her, and fink her. When this was done, 
ka, hays Saunders was, to proceed with his new frigate, 
to be called the Tryal prize, to the high-land of Val. 
paraiſo, keeping it from him N. N. W. and there to 
cruiſe to the diſtance of twelve leagues, and to conti- 
nue in this ſtation 24 days; and if not joined by the 
commodore before that time expired, to fail down the 


coaſt to Piſco or Naſca, where ſhe would be ſure to + 


find Mr. Anfon. The commodore alſo ordered lieute- 
nant Saumarez, who commanded the Centurion's prize, 
to ſtay with captain Saunders, to aſſiſt him in unload. 
ing the ſloop, that, by ſpreading in the cruiſe, there 
might be leſs danger of the enemy's eſcape. Theſe 
orders given, the Centurion parted from them on the 
27th of September, with deſign to cruiſe ſome days to 
the ſouth of Valparaiſo. ' By this diſtribution of our 
little ſquadron,. we thought we had taken all poſſibie 
advantages of the enemy; for as we ſuppoſed the 
Glouceſter was by this time near the high - land of Payta, 
wie were enabled, by our ſeparate ſtations, to intercept 
all veſſels betwixt Peru and Chili to the ſouthward, and 
betwixt Panama and Peru to the northward; but the 
moſt prudent cannot- enſure ſucceſs; it was ſo with us, 
for by the diſtreſs of the Tryal, and quitting our ſtation 
to affiſt her, we gave an opportunity (0 all the ſhips 
bound to Valparaiſo to get into that port. So that tho 
aſter leaving captain Saunders, we were very expedi- 
tious in regaining our ſtation, and beat on and off till 

6th.of October, yet were we not able to diſcover a 
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ſail of any kind; nor could we find them where they 
were directed to cruiſe, tho we continued there five 
days ; therefore we proceeded down the coaſt for the 
high-land of Naſca, which was the ſecond rendezvous, 

ere captain Saunders was to join us. Notwith- 
ſtanding the commodious ſituation of this place for our 


purpoſe, we ſaw no ſail till the ſecond of November, 


when two ſhips came in fight, which proved to be the 
Tryal and Centurion's Prizes, who had met with no 
better ſucceſs than we. Upon this diſappointment, 
we judged that the enemy at Valparaiſo, on miſling the 
two ſhips we had taken, ſuſpected us to be in that 
neighbourhood, and had laid an embargo on all the 


trade in the ſouthern parts. Theſe apprehenſions of 


the embargo, and of the equipment of a Spaniſh 
ſquadron at Calao, determined the commodore to 
haſten to the leeward of Calao, and join captain 
Mitchell. With this view, we bore away the ſame 
aſternoon.. | 


In this new navigation, being uncertain whether 


we might not meet the Spaniſh ſquadron, the com- 
modore teok on board part of his crew with which he 
had manned the Carmelo, then ſtood north, and before 
night came on, had a view of a little iſland called St. 


Gallan, which bore from us N. N. E. ſeven leagues, 


diſtant. It lies in 14 deg. ſouth latitude about five 
miles to the northward of the 2 called Morro 
Veijo, or the old man's head. e mention this iſland, 
and the high-land near it, becauſe, between them is 
the moſt eligible ſtation on that coaſt to cruiſe upon the 
enemy. The 5th of November we came within view 
of the high-land of Barranca, in 10 deg. 36 min. 
ſouth latitude, bearing N..E. by E. diſtant nine leagues, 
and in leſs then two hours afterwards ſaw a ſail, to 


which we all immediately gave chace: But, the Cen- 


turion ſo far. out-ſailed the two prizes, that we ſoon 
loſt-ſight of them, and purſued the courſe all night. 
Towards morning Mr. hoon, our ſecond lieutenant, 
diſcovered. her; in leſs than an hour we came up. with 
her, and having fired * at her, ſhe ſtruck, = 


— 
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third lieutenant, Mr. Dennis, was ſent in the boat, 
with 16 men, to take poſſeſſion of the prize, and to re- 
turn the priſoners, to our ſhip. This veſſel was named 
the Santa Tereſa de Jeſus, built at Guiaquil, of about 
oo tons, and commanded by Bartolome Urrunaga, a 
iſcayer, bound from Gujaquil to Calao. Her lading 
conſiſted of cocoa, coco - nuts, hides, Pito-thread, which 
is very ſtrong, and made of a ſort of graſs, ſome Quito 
cloth, wax, &c. The money on board was inconſi- 
derable, being no more than 1701. ſterl. 295 
Beſides. our prize's crew, who were 45 in number, 
there were in her ten paſſengers, four. men, and three 
women, who were natives of the country, born of 
Spaniſh parents, together with three black ſlaves to at- 
tend them. The women were, a mother and two 
daughters, who were under terrible. apprehenſions at 
their falling into. the hands, of an, anemy. Filled with 
theſe terrors, the women all hid themſelves, on our 


officer's coming on board, and the youngeſt being very 


beautiful, when he found them out, it was with great 
difficulty they were prevailed upon to come. to the 
light. The commodore, being informed of the matter, 
ſent orders, that they ſhould ſtay in their own ſhip, with 
the uſe of the ſame apartments, and all the conveni- 
_ encies they enjayed before, giving ſtrict orders that no 
one ſhould moleſt them. And that they might be more 
certain theſe orders ſhould be chmliel with, the com- 
mo dore permitted the pilot, who is generally the ſecond 
perſon in a Spaniſh ſhip, to ſta RES them as a guardi- 
an. The pilot was . e choſen by Mr. Anſon 
for this ſe, becauſe he ſeemed extremely con- 
cerned fer em, and at firſt declared he was married 
to the youngeſt of them, tho' it afterwards appeared, 
he aſſerted this with nd other view, than to oe them 
from the inſults they dreaded on their firſt falling into 


our hands. 


« 


November 10, we were three leagpes ſouth . of the 
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ſail all night. At day-break next morning we ſaw a 


ſhip, and perceiving her not to be the Glouceſter, we 


gave her chace, but having little wind could make no 
way. The commodore therefore ordered his barge 
pinnace and the Tryal's pinnace to be armed and 
manned, to purſue the chace, and board her. Lieute- 


nant Brett, who commanded the barge, came up with 


her firſt, and fired a volley of ſmall ſhot juſt over the 
heads of the people on board; then inſtantly entered 


her, with moſt of his men; after this, he ordered the 
ſails to be trimmed, and bore down to Mr. Anſon, 


taking up in his way the two pinnaces. When he 


came within four miles of us, he put off in the barge, 


with a number of priſoners, who had given him in- 
telligence of conſiderable importance, which be was 
willing to comnunicate to the commodore as ſoon as 


"poſſible. This prize was called Nueſtra Senora del 
Carmin, commanded by Marcos Morena, a native of 
Venice. She was, about 270 tons, and had on board 


43 mariners. She was deep laden with ſteel, iron, 
wax, pepper, cedar, art ſnuff, roſarios, European 
bale ' goods, - powder-blue, cinnamon, Romiſh indul- 


gencies, and other kinds of merchandize; and tho' 


this cargo was. of little ſervice to us, yet, with reſpe& 


to the Spaniards, it was the moſt valuable capture we 


made in this part of the world; the prime coſt at Pana- 
ma amounting to 400,000 dollars, This ſhip was 
bound to Calao, and had Songs at Payta in her way. 
In this veſſel was one John Willams, an Iriſh Papiſt, 
who had travelled all over the Kingdom of Mexico as a 
pedlar. He informed Mr. Brett, that a few days before, 
a veſſel came into Payta, whoſe maſter told the gover- 
nor, he had been chaſed by a large ſhip, Which he 


took to be one of the Engliſh ſquadron; and we 


conjectured to be the Glouceſter ; he immediately ſent 
an expreſs to Lima to acquaint the viceroy therewith: 
and that the king's officer, who lived at Payta, fearing a 
viſit from the Engliſh, had removed his majeſty's trea- 
ſure, with his own, to rr 14 leagues within 3 
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bound for the 


We farther learnt from the priſoners, that a large ſum 
of money. belonging to the merchants of Lima, was 
now lodged in the cuſtom houſe of Payta, and was de- 
ſigned to be put on board a veſſel now in that port 

5 of Sonſonnate, in order to purchaſe 
art of the cargo of the Manilla ſhip. The commo- 
ore having now diſcovered that the coaſt would be 


| ſoon alarmed, reſolved to endeavour to ſurpriſe the 


dug it being the only enterprize in our power to un- 
ertake; where we probably might ſupply ourſelves 
with ſtore of live proviſions, which we were in want 


of, and alſo have an opportunity of putting our pri- 
ſoners on ſhore, who were now very numerous and 


burthenſome. | | 
Mr. Anſon, having well informed himſelf of the 
ſtrength of this place, reſolved to attempt it that very 
night. Accordingly we lay far enough off to prevent 
our being diſcovered, and yet ſo near as to pet into 
the bay before day-break. However, the commodore 
rudently confidering that we might eaſily be ſeen at a 
tans even in the night, which would give the in- 
habitants an opportunity of removing their effects, and 
as the ſtrength of the place did not require our whole 


force, he reſolved to attempt it with our boats only. 
-For this purpoſe he ordered our 18 oared barge, and 


our own with the Tryal's pinnaces on that ſervice; then 
picked out fifty eight men to mann them, furniſhed with 
arms and ammunition, leaving the command of the 
expedition to lieutenant Brett, with two of the Spaniſh 
pilots to attend him; aſſuring the priſoners they ſhould 
all be ſet aſhore at this place, provided the pilots act- 


ed faithfully. This intereſted the priſoners in our ſuc- 


ceſs, and we had no reaſon to ſuſpect their conduct. 
It ſeems, as we afterwards learnt, one of theſe pilots 


had been taken 20 years before by captain Clipperton, 
and had been obliged to conduct 
Truxillo; now that the only two attempts on ſhore which 


is people to furpriſe 


had been made at ſuch a diſtance of time; ſhould be 


guided by the ſame perſon, and he, at both a priſoner, 


employed 
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employed againſt his inclination, is an extraordinary 
incident, and well worthy mention. wig 564 
About ten o'clock at night, the ſhips being about 
five leagues from the ſhore, Mr. Brett, with the boats 
under his command, got to the north of the bay undiſ- 
covered. * He had no ſooner entered it, than ſome 
men on board a veſſel at anchor ſaw him, who inftant- 
ly jumped into the boat, and rowed to the port, cry- 
ing out, The Engliſh! The Engliſh Dogs! The whole 
town was ſuddenly in an uproar, and our people ob- 
ſerved ſeveral lights carrying backwards and forwards 
in the fort. On this, lieutenant Brett encouraged his 
men to pull briſkly up, to give the enemy as lit, 
as poſſible to prepare for defence. However, before 
our boats could reach the ſhore, the people in the fort 
had. got ready ſome of their cannon, and pointed them 
towards the ae ass The firſt ſhot paſſed very 
near one of our boats, and whiſtling over the heads 
the crew, made them redouble — efforts, and by 
the time the ſecond gun was fired our men landed, and 
were conducted by one of the Spaniſh pilots to the en- 
trance of a narrow ſtreet, not far diſtant from the beach, 
where they were ſheltered from the enemy's fire. They 
now marched to the parade, being a large ſquare at the 


end of this fireet, the fort on one fide, the governor's 
houſe on the other. Upon entering the parade, our peo- + 


ple received a volley from the merchants who owned 
the treaſure then in the town, and, with a few more, 


had placed themſelves,in a gallery running round the 


. houſe; yet; upon the firlt fire of our men, 
ey quitted that poſt, and left us in poſſeſſion, of the 
parade. Upon this, Mr. Brett divided his men into 
two parties, one of which he ordered to furround the 
1 & houſe, whilſt he, with the other marched 
to the fort, with intent to force it; Where, contrary to 
his expęctation, he found the ehem) bad abandoned it, 
Sg eſcaped. over the walls; ſo hat the whole place 


was ſubdued in a quarter of an hour, with the loſs of 


one man killed, and two wounded, one of the latter was 
the. pilot of the Tereſa, who received a flight wound by 
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a ball grazing on his wriſt; the other, the honourable 
Mr. Kepple, ſon of the earl of Albermarle, the peak 
of whoſe cap was taken off, cloſe to his temple, by a 


ball, which did him no other injury. 


' Now Mr. Brett ſet a guard round the governor's 
houſe,” and another at the fort, and placing centinels 
at all the avenues of the town, to prevent any ſurpriſe, 
he went to ſeize on the cuſtotn-houſe, and to ſearch for 


the inhabitants that remained in the town; but he 
found the greateſt part of them had fled with ſuch pre. 


Cipitation, that they did not ſtay to put on their 
clothes: nor was the governor the laſt who in this 
manner endeavoured to ſecure himſelf, for he fled be- 
times half naked, leaving his wife, a young. lady of 
about ſeventeen years old, to whom he had been mar- 
ried but four days, behind him ; who was afterwards 


carried off in her ſhift by a couple of centinels, juſt be- 


fore our people arrived at the houſe. The few inha- 
bitants that remained were all put in a church, under a 
guard, except ſome able negroes, who were employed 
to aſſiſt our people in carrying the treaſure from the 
cuftom-houſe and other places to the fort. While Mr. 
Brett's people were buſied in getting off the treaſure, 
the ſailors could not be prevented from pillaging the 
Houſes; where they found the clothes that the Spa- 
niards in their flight had left behind, which were moſt 
of them laced or embroidered, according to the faſhion 
of the country; our people ſeized theſe glittering gar- 
ments and put hem over their dirty jackets, not ſpar- 
ing the tie-wig and laced hat:, but thoſe who came too 
late for mens clothes, were obliged to be contented 
with womens gowns and petticoats, which, provided 
they were made fine with lace, they put over their own 
greafy dreſs; ſo that when a prey them firſt came to 
Nr. rett, thus diſguiſed, he 


* 


ſied they were his own people. 


Aſter the boats were gone off, the Centurion lay b 

till one o'clock in the morning, then made an eaſy 
ſail, and about ſeven began to open the bay: at 11 
the Tryal's boat came on board as, laden with _ 
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and church plate. About two in the afternoon we 
anchored about a mile and half from the town, to 
have a more immediate intercourſe with thoſe on ſhore. 
We found that Mr. Brett had hitherto gone on, in 
gathering up and removing the treaſure without moleſt- 
ation; but that the enemy had now rendezvouſed 
from all parts adjacent on the top of a hill at the back 


of the town, where we ſaw among their numbers 200 


horſe, ſeemingly well armed and mounted, and, as we 
thought, regularly trained, having drums, trumpets, 
and . 4 They paraded with great oſtentation, 
and uſed every art to intimidate us: — well knowing 
this body of horſe durſt not venture in ſtreets and a- 
mong houſes, had their numbers been three times as 
large, we, went on cooly, as long as the day - light 
laſted, in ſending off the treaſure, and employing the 
boats to carry on board the hogs, fowls, &c. Which 
we found here in abundance. However, to prevent 
any ſurprize, at night the commodore ſent on ſniore 
a reinforcement, who were poſted in all the paſſages 
leading to the parade. | h 5 e 
As we found in the place ſeveral ſtore-houſes full of 
valuable effects, which were to us uſeleſs, and ſuch as 
we could not find room for on board; Mr. Anſon ſent 
ſeveral meſſages to the governor by ſome of the inha- 
bitants, who were —_ priſoners, offering to enter 
into a treaty for the ranſom of the town and goods; 
but the governor rejected all theſe overtures, and did 
not return the leaſt anſwer to them. On the ſecond 
day of our being in poſſeſſion of the town, ſeveral 
negroe ſlaves deſerted from the hill, and entered into our 
ſervice; by whom, and ſome other priſoners we took in 
the town, who had ſtrayed from the hill, we were 
aſſured, that the Spaniards there were increaſed to a 
formidable number, had reſolved to ſtorm the town and 
fort the next night, and, that one Gordon, a Scotch pa- 
piſt, who had lately been captain of a ſhip in thoſe ſeas, 
was to have the command of this enterprize, How. 
ever, we proſecuted our work without the leaſt hu 
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15, the boats were employed in carrying off the moſt 
valuable effects in the town; and the commodore in- 
tending to ſail in the afternoon, he, about ten o'clock, 
purſuant to his promiſe, ſet all the prifoners aſhore, 
giving orders to the Heutenant to ſecure them in one of 
the Churches, which ſtood at a diſtance from the town, 
till the men were ready to be embarked.” At the ſame 
time Mr. Brett was ordered to fire the town, the two 
churches excepted; then to quit the place, and return 
on board. The lieutenant immediately ſet his men to 
work; who placed pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles 
into the houſes at different parts of the town. Theſe 

ations being made, he nailed up the cannon in 
the fort: then ſetting fire to the houfes, which were 
moſt to the wind ward, he got all his men together, 
and marched to the beach, where the boats walted to 
carry them off. The Spaniards on the hill perceiving 
his haſty departure, ſent a ſmall ſquadfon of horſe, con- 
fiſting of about 60, picked out, as we fuppbfed, for 
this ſervice, Who marched forward with feeming re- 
ſolution; but notwithſtanding all their oſtentation, 

Mr. Brett had no ſooner ordered his men to face a- 
bout, than the enemy halted, and never dared to ad- 

vance a ſtep further. | ann. 

When our people arrived at their boats they miſſed 

one of their number, and ſtaĩd a confiderable time for 
him; but when the laſt man was actually embarked, 

they heard him calling to take him in. The lieute- 
nant immediately ordered one of the boats to his relief, 
who found him up to the chin in water. The fellow 
had taken too large a doſe of brandy in the morning, 
which threw him into ſo ſound a ſleep, that he did not 
awake till the fire ſcorched his face, and, ſtrangely a- 


mated; on firſt opening his eyes, to ſee the fire blazing 


about his ears,' and the Spanjards and Indians not far 
from Him, be ran thro" che chickeſt of the, fmoke to 
eſeape them, and never ſtopped till he got up to the 


chin in water, for be could not ſwim; before he durſt 


look back upon the enemy. I muſt obſerve in this 


place, to the honour of our people, "that tto" hers 
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were vaſt quantities of wine and ſpirituous liquors; yet 
this very man was the only one who thus far negleQed 
his duty by getting drunk, which muſt doubtleſs be 
imputed to the dilligence of the officers. 8 
y the time our people had got this man out of the 
water, and were coming off to the ſquadron, it was 
ſufficiently apparent, that no efforts of the Spaniards 
could poſſibly extinguiſh the flames; and now our de- 
tachment being all arrived ſafe again on board, the 
commodore propoſed to leave the place the ſame even- 
ing. He having found, on his firſt entrance, in the 
bay, fix veſſels at anchor, one of which, as we had been 
told, was a prime ſailor, we reſolved to take it with us. 
The others. were two ſnows, a bark, and, two row- 
8 of 36 oars each, for which having no occaſion, 
e commodore ordered the maſts of all five to be cut 


away, on our firſt arrival, and on our leaving the place, 


they were towed out of the harbour, ſcuttled and ſunk. 
The command of the Solidad, which we took, was 
708.0 Hughs, and a crew of ten men put on 

ard her. About midnight we weighed, being at 
preſent increaſed to ſix ſail; the Centurion, the Tryal's 


rize, the Carmelo, the Tereſa, the Carmin, and the 


Solidad. w_ ON AOL IIS 
It may not perhaps be improper in this place to give 
Pa- 


a brief account of the booty we got here. The 


niards-repreſented their loſs to the court of Madrid, as - 


we were afterwards aſſured, at a million and half of 
dollars: and if we conſider that a great part of the 
goods burnt, were broad-cloaths, filks, cambricks, vel- 
vets, &c. we are of opinion, their valuation is moderate 


enough. Our acquiſition, tho' inconſiderable, in com- 


mac] of what we e was yet not deſpicable; 
r the wrought plate, dollars, and other coin, which 
fell into our hands, amounted to 30,0001. ſterl. beſides 
rings, bracelets, and jewels, whoſe value we could not 
determine; over and above all this, the plunder was 
the beſt booty the captors met with upon this coaſt. 
Amongſt our priſoners there were ſome of diſtinction, 
eſpecially a youth of about 17 years old, ſon of 2 
e 


* 
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ſident of the council of Chili, who at firſt, lamenting 
his captivity in a moving manner, being fully per. 
- ſnaded he had taken his laſt farewel of his parents, 
brothers and ſiſters. Mr. Anſoa uſed his utmoſt en. 
deavours to diſpel theſe terrors, always taking care 
that as many of the principal people ſhould dine with 
him, by turns, as he had room for; ſo that at length 
they grew very chearful and eaſy under their misfor. 
tunes. The youth, who was near two months with us, 
had taken ſuch an affection to Mr. Anſon, that it is 
doubtful with me, whether he would not have prefer. 
red a voyage with him to England, to the being ſet 
on ſhore &, Aria This conduct of the commodore 
to his priſoners, induced them to think favourably of 
the Engliſh nation. His behaviour to the three women, 
before mentioned, ſeemed ſo different from what might 
be expected from an enemy, and a heretick, that fo 
the Spaniards on board had experienced his benevo- 
lence, they were ſurpriſed at this new - inſtance of it; 
and the more ſo as all this was done too, Without ever 
ſeeing them, notwithſtanding the two daughters were 
both handſome, and the youngeſt a celebrated beauty; 
nay, the women were ſo ſerifible of the obligations they 
owed him, that they abſolutely refuſed to go aſhore at 


Payta, till they had been permitted to wait on him, to 


return him thanks in perſon. _ I ſhall only here 
add, that the commodore's ſteady attachment to theſe 
humane principles has acquired him a * re · 
putation amongſt the Creolian Spaniards, which is not 
confined only to the South Seas, but extended to all 
the Spaniſh ' ſettlements in America, inſomuch that his 
name is frequently to be met with in the mouths of 
e the Spaniſh inhabitants of that prodigious 
emp TC REPLY * 1 0 , 14 . 3 hy # £ 
November 16 we ſtood to the weſt, and in the morn- 
ing the commodore gave orders that the whole ſquadron 
ſhould ſpread themſelves to look out for the Glouceſter; 
ſo we drew near the place where ſhe. was ordered to 
cruiſe; but the whole day paſſed without ſeeing her. 
Now great animoſities aroſe among our people con- 
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cerning the plunder gotten at Payta, which thoſe who 
had acted on ſhore reſerved to themſelves, while thoſe 
that remained on board looked upon it as an unjuſt pro- 
ceeding, urging, that they would have preferred acting 
aſhore to ſtaying aboard, as their labour was thereby 
doubled. 'The , commodore therefore thought it. ne- 
ceſſary to put a ſtop to this ferment in the beginning, 
Accordingly the morning after we left Payta, he order- 
ed all hands on Pur ng, of where, after having ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, to the contending parties, he ordered 
all the prander to be brought upon deck, and to, be. im- 
partially diſtributed among the whole crew, To pre- 
vent thoſe who had been in poſſeſſion from murmurin 

at this diminution of their ſhares, the commodore added 
that, as an encouragement. to others who might here- 
after be employed in the like ſervice, he would give his 
entire ſhare. ampng thoſe Who attacked the place. 
Thus ended this troubleſame affair. That night Mr. 
Anſon ordered the ſquadron to bring to, and the next 
morning we Tau a fa, to which we gave chace; and 
ſoon NiſeSvered her to be the Glouceſter, who joined 

us about an hour after. He told us, that in all this time 
he had taken only two prizes; one a ſmall ſnow, her 
cargo conſiſting chiefly of wine, brandy, and olives in 
jars, with about 7000 pounds in ſpecie; and the other a 
large boat, or launch, which the Glouceſter's boat 
came up with near the ſhore. The captors, notwith- 
ſtanding they pleaded poverty, found them at dinner 
upon a pigeon-pye, ſeryed up in ſilver diſhes. The 
officer who commanded the barge having opened ſeve- - 
raljars, and finding nothing but cotton in them, was 
induced hereby to A ey had told him the truth; 

but when the cargo came into the Glouceſter, they 
found amonſt the cotton, in every jar, a conſiderable 
quantity of double doubloons, the whole amounting to 
near 1 2, 000 l. Glouceſter's people told us alſo, 
that they ſaw two or three other ſhips, which eſcaped { 
them, and they had reaſon to belive that one of them 
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Being now joined by the Glouceſter, it was reſoly. 

_ ed to ſteer eaſt; either to St. Lucas, California, or Cape 
Corientes, on the coaſt of Mexico; and in our way to 
touch on the neighbourhood of Panama, in order to 
gain ſome correſpondence with admiral Vernon's fleet 
over land; which we knew, on our departure from 
England, was employed in an expedition againſt ſome 
of the Spaniſh ſettlements: and Mr. Anſon taking it 
for granted that the admiral had ſucceeded, and that 
Porto Bello was then garriſoned by Britiſh troops, 
hoped, on his arrival at the Iſhmus, to procure an inter- 
courſe with our countrymen on the oppoſite ſide, either 
by the aſſiſtance of the Indians or Spaniards ; and 
flattering himſelf, that by this means he might procure 
a reinforcement, and that by ſettling a 1 lan of 
operations with our commanders in the Weſt Indies, 
he might be able to have taken Panama, which would 
have ſecured to the Britiſh nation the poſſeſſion of that 
Iſhmus, whereby we ſhould in effect be maſters of the 
treaſures of Peru, and ſhould have had in our hands an 
equivalent for any demands which we might have been 
induced to make on either of the branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon. Such were our projects at this time; but 
on examining our papers we found on board the Car- 
melo, ſoon after, chat the expedition againſt Cartha- 
gena, had failed; we then gave over all hopes of being 
reinforced; he, the commodore, finding that there was 
no probability of ſuceeſs in purſuing this enterprize, 
gave over all thoughts of it, and determined to ſteer 
for California, or to the adjacent coaſt of Mexico, 
there to cruiſe for the Manilla galleon, which we knew 
was now at ſea, and bound to the port of Acapulco; 
for we were now but in the-middle of November, and 
did not imagine our paſſage thither would coſt us above 
A nh as x Obſtacle e ne was, to 
recruit our water. After ſome deliberation on this 
ſudject, we at laſt reſolved” for the iſland of Quibo, 
ſituated at the mouth of the bay of Panama, by which 
courſe we were in hopes that fome of the enemies 
ſhips bound to and from Panama might fall _ -_ 
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hands. - Onthe 19th we diſcovered cape Blanco, where 
we found that our laſt prize, the Solidad, did by ne 
means anſwer the character given her of being a prime 
ſailor; ſhe, and the Santa Tereſa delaying us confide- 
rably; for which reaſon the commodore ordered them 
to be cleared and inſtantly burnt; then giving proper 
inſtructions to the Glouceſter and the reſt of the prizes 
we proceeded for Quibo. The boats were now daily 
employed in diftributing proviſions on board our prizes 
for ſix months; and, that the Centurion might be bet- 


ter enabled to give the Manilla ſhip a warm reception, 


(as we were told one of them was of an immenſe fize} 


the carpenters were ordered to fix eight ſtocks in the 


main, and fore-tops for mounting of ſwivel guns. 
December 3, we had a view of the iſland Quibo, 
and at ſeven in the evening anchored in 33 fathom, 
muddy ground. Here we watered our ſhips, and not 
only procured a-ſufficient ſtock of turtle for the time we 
ſtaid -on the iſland, but carried off a number of them, 
which proved very ſerviceable in lengthening out our 
proviſion. On the gth, we put to ſea, and continuing 
ſouthward to look out for the Glouceſter, we the next 
day, at five in the afternoon, took a ſmall bark from 
Panama, called the Jeſu Nazareno; ſhe had nothing 
on board, but ſome oakum, a ton of ſalt, and about 
forty pounds in ſmall filver Money. On the 1 2th, the 
Glouceſter, for whom we had been in pain ſeveral days, 
on account of her ſeparation, joined us a again, ſhe hav- 
ing ſprung her fore-top-maſt, which diſabled her from 
working to windward. | The ſame day we cleared and 
ſunk the Jeſu Nazareno ; and the commodore deliver- 
ed freſh inſtructions to the captains of our ſmall ſqua- 
dron, 7 ting the rendezvouſes they were to make, 
in caſe of a ſeparation. At firſt they were directed to 
get to the northward of the harbour of Acapulco, with 
all poſſible diſpatch, there to fall in with the land be- 
tween 18 and 19 deg. latitude, from thence to beat a- 


long the coaſt to cape Corientes, and there to continue 
| till the ugh of February, when they were to 


of the Tres Marias, and if they. did 
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not meet the commodore there, to recruit their wood 
and water, and proceed for the iſland of Macao in 
China. Theſe orders given, we ſoon expected to fall 
in with the regular trade wind; but were baſſled in this 
delign for near a month, by. tempeſtuous. weather, 
heavy rains, and dead calms ; ſo that we did not ſee 


the iſland of Cocos before the 25th. 


January 9, 1742, a freſh gale ſprung up from the 
north eaſt, in which we took the Carmelo in tow, as the 
Glouceſter did the Carmin ; making all the ſail we 
could, When we were got into the trade wind, we 
found no alteration till the 17th ; then being: advanced 
into 12 deg. 50 min. latitude, the wind ſhifted to the 
weſtward of the north ; and on the 26th, being ad- 
vanced to the north of Acapulco, we tacked and ſtood 
to the caſt, hoping to diſcover land. This night, a- 
bout ten, we diſcovered a light on the . bow, 
at which time the Tryal's prize, about a mile - a- head of 
us, made a ſignal for ſeeing a ſail. As we did not 
doubt but this was the Manilla galeon, we immediate- 
ly caſt off the Carmelo, and preſſed forward, making 
a ſignal for the Glouceſter to do-the ſame ; but in the 
morning we were ſtrangely diſappointed, by finding 
that the light, which occaſioned all this buſtle, 


was only a fire on the ſhore. After this mortifying 


deluſion, we found ourſelves about nine leagues off 
land. It being now near the end of January, we were in 


great doubt, whether the Manilla hip was arrived or 
not; and on examining our priſoners about it, they 


told us ſhe had been known to come in after the middle 
of February; adding, that the fire we ſaw was a proof 
of her being at ſea. The commodore therefore reſolved 


| to ſend a under cover of the night, into the 


zarbour of Acapulco, to ſee if the Manilla ſhip was 


there, which was executed on the gth of February. 


The barge, ſent on this errand, did not return till the 


Iich, when the officers tald Mr. Anſan, that there 
was nothing like a harbour in the place where the 

_— had afferted Acapulco to lie; and that 
they 


ooaſted along ſhore 32 leagues, and, ay" 


* 


. 
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the Centurion were both manned and ſent in 5 
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end of their run, could juſt ſee two pips, at à great 
diſtance, which they concluded to be thoſe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Acapulco. On this intelligence, we made 
all the fail poſſible to the eaſtward, and, on the 12th, 
the barge was again diſpatched for the ſame . 
We waited ſix days, without any news of her; but 
on the 19th of this month, ſhe returned, and informed 
the commodore, that ſhe had diſcovered the har- 
bour ; thus lying upon their oars, in ſuſpence what to 
do, and. being ignorant where they were, they ſaw a 
ſmall light upon the ſurface of the water, and found it 
to be a fiſhing canoe, with three negroes in it, who in- 
formed us, that the Acapulco ſhip arrived there on the 

h of February, having delivered her cargo; and that 
the Viceroy had, by proclamation, fixed her depar- 
ture for the third of March N. S. This news was 
joyfully received, as the ſpecies for which ſhe had ſold 
her cargo would be to us of greater value than the 
— — Thus were we a d time r ex- 


galleen. The commodore therefore now refolved to 
continue the greateſt part of the intermediate time in His 
reſent ſtation, where there was little danger of his be. 
ing feen wo —_ . | | 
|, we were in putting 
our ſhip into the moſt advantageous trim, and in regu- 
lating the orders, ſignals, &c. when we ſhould arrive 
off Acapulco. The diſtribution of our ſquadron, on 
this occaſion, both for intercepting the galleon, and 
preventing a diſcovery, was ſo very judicious, that. it 
well merits to be diſtinctly deſcribed. The Centurion 
brought the Paps over the harbour to bear N. N. E. 
at 15 leagues diſtance. To the weſtward of the Cen- 
turion was ftationed the Carmelo, and to the eaſtward 
the Tryal's prize, the Glouceſter and the Carmin. 
"Theſe were all ranged in a circular line, each ſhip three 
leagues diftant from the next; ſo that the two extremes 
were twelve leagues aſunder. To render this diſpo- 
ftion ſtill more complete, the two cutters belonging to 
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and ordered to lie all day four leagues diſtant from the 
entrance of the port, but in the night to ſtand nearer 


N. | 
Being thus prepared for the reception of the galleon, 
we waited, with the utmoſt impatience, for the third 
of March; but, both this day, and the ſucceedin 
night, paſſed over, without any tidings of her. Marc 
15, the: cutters. were again diſpatched to their old ſta- 
tion, and our hopes were once more indulged with *as 
pleaſing pre poſſeſſions as before; but in a week's time 
dur eagerneſs was much abated, for now we began to 
be perſuaded that the enemy had, by ſome means, diſ- 
covered us, and had therefore laid an embargo on her 
till the next year, This perſuaſion was too well founded, 
as we were afterwards informed. Our barge, when 
ſent on the diſcovery, of the port of Acapulco, was 
ſeen from the ſhore, and no embarkations but canoes 
ever frequenting that coaſt, was a ſufficient ſign of our 
ſquadron's being in that neighbourhood. Neverthe- 
leſs, as the cutters did not change their ſtations till the 
twenty - third, the commodore thought it prudent to 
continue cruiſing on his preſent ſtation till that time, 
or till the convenient ſeaſon for his future paſſage to 
China would give him leave. On the 24th, in the 
morning, our cutters returned to the leeward of the 
ſquadron, -when we bore down to them, and took 
them up, who informed us, they had ſeen nothing of 


— the ſhips, being joined, the commodore 
made a ſignal to ſpeak with their captain, to enquire of 
the freſu water remaining on board the ſquadron, It 
was found ſo very ſlender, that we were under a neceſ- 
fity of leaving our ſtation for a ſupply, and it was a- 
greed that Seguataneio, or Chequetan, were the pro- 
pereſt places for this purpoſe. Accordingly we ply'd 
to the weſtward, and, on the th of April, were about 
ſeven miles to the weſt of the rocks of Seguataneio, 
when we ſent out our boats to ſound the harbour and 
Ats entrance, who reported the place to be free from 
danger; ſo that we ſtood in for it on the 7th, and 

3 WE came 
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came to an anchor, in eleven fathom, the ſame even- 
ing, with the Glouceſter. The Carmelo and the 
Carmin having fallen to the leeward, the Tryal's 
rize was ordered to join them, and to bring them up. 
his is called the harbour of Chequetan, and lies in 
17 deg. 36 min. north latitude, about thirty leagnes 
to the weſt of Acapulco, which is eaſy to be diſcovered 
by the following tokens. There is a beach of ſand 
that extends 18 leagues from the harbour of Acapulco 
to the weſt, "againſt which the fea breaks, with fuch 
violence, that it would be impoſſible for our boats to 
land on any part of it : and yetthe ground is ſo clean, 
that, during the fair weather, _ may anchor with 
great ſafety, a mile or two from the ſhore. The land 
adjacent to this beach is, for the moſt part, low, full of 
villages, planted with trees, and, on the tops of ſome 
eminencies, there are ſeveral look-out-towers. The 
cultivated part is bounded by a chain of mountains, 
which ftretch to a great length on both fides of Acapul- 
co. It is very remarkable, that in this whole extent, 
which ſeems the moſt populons, and beſt planted 
diftrit of the whole coaſt, there ſhould be neither 
boat nor canoe, or other embarkations, for fiſhing, 


coaſting, or pleaſure; which, as we ſuppoſed, the go- 
vernment, to avoid fmugghing, prohibited. The beach, 


here deſcribed, is the ſureſt guide to thofe who are 
defirous to find the harbour of Chequetan. For five 
miles to the weſt of this, off the extremity of the beach, 
there appears a hummock, not unlike the hill of Peta- 
plan, but ſmaller ; to the weſt of which is a white rock, 
that cannot eaſily be paſſed by unobferved. The fore- 


mentioned hill may be at firſt miſtaken for an iſland, 


tho', in reality, it is a peninſula, joined to the conti- 


nent, by a narrow iſtmus, covered over with ſhubs 
and ſmall trees. | pls at "4 
The bay of Seguataneio extends from this hill a great 


way to the weſt, and oppoſite to the entrance of it there 
are rocks which appear white, from the excrements of 


boobies and tropical birds. Four of thefe'tocks are 


High and large, amongſt ſome ſmaller, and are called 
8 oo 
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the white Friers. Theſe rocks bear weſt by north 
from Petaplan; and about ſeven miles to weſt lies the 
harbour of Chequetan, which is ſtill more remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed by a large and fingle rock, riſing out of 
the ſea, a mile and half diſtant from the entrance, and 
bears ſouth 4 weſt from the middle of it. 
directions, we may add, that the coaſt is by no means 
to be dreaded from the middle of October to the be- 
ginning of May; tho' in the other part of the year, 
here are violent tornadoes, heavy rains, and hard 
ales, from all points of the compaſs. The entrance 
$-about half a mile broad; but the paſſage very ſafe on 
either ſide the rock that lies off the mouth of it; tho 
we both in going out and coming in, leſt it to the 
eaſtward. The watering-place has the appearance of 
a large ſtanding lake, without any viſible out-let into 
the ſea; from which it is ſeparated by the ſtrand. Its 
origin is a ſprin 
head of it, the 
Sometime after our arrival at Chequetan, 
Brett was ſent with two of our boats to examine the 
coaſts to the eaſt, and particularly to obſerve the bay 
and wateri 
aſhore, he ſaw three ſmall ſquadrons of horſe advance 
to the place where he propoſed to land. On this 
fight, he inſtantly ſtood over the bay towards them, 
tho' he had but 16 men. They fired ſeveral diſtant 
mot, as he drew near; but at laſt the. boat arrivin 
within a- reaſonable diſtance of the moſt advanc 
ſquadron, Mr. Brett and his 
which this reſolute cavalry inſtantly ran with great 
precipitation. In this flight one of their horſes fell 
down and threw his rider; whether he was wounded 
or not he 


rk 


and the nearer we advanced to the 
fter was the water. 


ng-place-of Petaplan. As he was going 


people fired at them; upon 


uld not tell; for both man and horſe ſoon 
ollowed the reſt into the wood. Hereupon, 


eing that le could not engage the 
- country to furniſh him with the neceſſaries he wanted; 
we were obliged do content ourſelves with ſuch as we 
could procure without their aſſiſtance. In this harbour 
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lobſters; and we here, but in no other place, met with 
that wonderful fiſh called the torpedo; which is a flat 
fiſh like a thornback. It is of a very fingular nature, 
and productive of ſtrange effects on the human body; 
for whoever handles it, or even ſets his foot on it, is 
ſeized with a numbneſs all over. The ſame effect will 
alſo be produced by n fiſh with any thing 
held in your hand. I myſelf, _ our author, had a 
conſiderable numbneſs conveyed to my right hand, 
thro' a walking cane, which J reſted upon the body of the 
fiſh for ſome time; nor did it go off on a ſudden, but 
gradually ; ſo that I had ſome ſenſation of it the next 
day ; yet this influence ceaſes as ſoon as the fiſh is dead. 
Towards the latter end of April we finiſhed woodin 

and watering, had alſo cleared the three prizes, a 
completed all we propoſed to do in the harbour of 
Chequetan; ſo that on the 27th, the Tryal's. prize, 
the Carmin, and the Carmelo were burnt. After this, 
a canoe was left fixed to a grapnel in the harbour, 
with a bottle in it, well corked, incloſing a letter to 
Mr. Hughes, who commanded the cutter that had 
been ordered to cruiſe before the port of Acapulco, 
when we left that ſtation ; which letter directed him to 
go back immediately to his former ſtation, where he 
would find Mr. Anſon. In the mean time we got 
clear of the harbour of Chequetan, and ſtood to the 
eaſtward in ſearch of her. While we were ſtanding in- 
for the port of Acapulco, the centinel at the maſt-head 
called out, that he ſaw a boat to the ſouth eaſt, at a 
conſiderable diſtance, which, to our unſpeakable joy, 


proved the cutter; tho when they drew. nearer, the 


meagre looks of the crew, the length of their beards, 
and the hollow tone of their voices, convinced us, they 
had ſuffered extremely ; 2 kept the ſea above ſix 

to be helped on board, 


and were inſtantly put to bed, and ſupplied with pro- 


viſions from the commodore's table, till they recovered. 
They bad been driven above 80 leagues to the eaſt, 
without being able to land, and had not a heavy rain 
providentially fell, of which, by ſpreading their ſails 
NE 1 horizontally, 
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horizontally, and putting bullets into the centers of 
.  -them, to make them bag, they caught enough to fill 
the caſks, or they muſt inevitably have periſhed, 
Having now recovered our cutter, the fole object of 
our coming before Acapulco a ſecond time, the com. 
moddre determined to leave the coaſt immediately, 
However, he reſolved not to deprive the prifoners of 


_ . their liberty; and therefore, in the fiſt place he order- 


ed two launches to be well fitted, with maſts, ſails, oars, 
and a ſtock of water to be put into them, with pro- 
viſions for fourteen days. Into theſe he put 57 perſons, 
moſt of them Spaniards, who all ſoon after arrived ſafe 
at Acapulco, extolling the humanity with which they 
Had been treated. No ſooner had we parted with-our 
priſoners, than we and the Gloncefter failed to the ſouth 
weſt, und on the 6th of May loft fight of the mountains 
of Mexico.; but did not get into the true trade wind till 
feven weeks afterwards; during this time, our ſhips 
Tuffered greatly in their maſts; and the ſcurvy began 
again to make havock amonyſt our people. The 
Gloncefter, by the loſs of her main-maſt, failed fo 
very heavily, chat we were frequently obliged to lie. to 
for her, which, we conceive, occaſioned the lofs of a 
month in our paſſage to the Ladrones. | 
July 26, being, as we judged, about zoo leagues 
from the Ladrones, we met with a weſterly wind, 
wich did not come about to the eaſt in four days. In 
one of theſe days, the wind flatted to a calm; and the 
ſkips rolled fo deep, that the G louceſter's fore · cap ſplit- 
ting, her fore · top maſt came by the board, broke her 
fore- yard directly in the ſlings, and we were forced to 
take her in tow. Scarce had our people finiffed their 
buſineſs in the Gloucefter, before a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
which obliged us to lie- to; 'now the Centurion {ſprung 
a leak, and all our people, officers included, were em- 
ployed at the pumps. The next day ve ſaw the 
Glonceſter's fore · top - maſt once more by che board, and 
ſobn after her main-top-maſtſhared the ſame fate; at the 
fame time the number of ſick in both ſhips was greatly 
Increaſed. When the ſtorm abated, che Gloacefter 
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came under our ſtern, and captain Mitchell informed 
the commodore, that, beſides the loſs of his maſts, 
the ſhip had then ſeven feet water in her hold, altho* 
both officers and men had kept the pumps continually 
oing the laſt 24 hours; and that he required the moſt 
be y and vigorous aſſiſtance. The only means that 
could be proſecuted in the preſent emergency, (our 
people being all in a feeble ſtate) both for her ſecurity, 
and our own ; were, firſt to get out of her all we could, 
take'the hands on board the Centurion, and then de- 
droy her; accordingly, we ſent captain Mitchell what 
hands we could ſpare, to aſſiſt in clearing his ſhip, 
whilſt ſhe kept above water. | N 2 
The bringing her people on board, and removin 
ſuch effects as could moſt eaſily be come at, employe 
all our hands for two days. The commodore had a 
great deſire to ſave her anchors and cables; but ſhe 
rolled ſo much, and the men were ſo exceſſively 
fatigned, that he found it impractiable; ſo that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty the prize-money, which the 
Glouceſter had taken in the South Seas, was ſecured 
on board the Centurion. However, the prize-goods 
on board her, amounting to 7o0Ol. in value, which 
were principally the Centurion's property, were en- 


tirely loſt; nor could any more proviſions be got aut 
of her than five caſks of flour; three of which were 
ſpoiled by the ſalt water. 5 


Auguſt 15, in the evening, it was reſolved ſhe ſhould 
be burnt, as we knew not how near we were to the 
iſland of Guam; which we well conſidered was in the 
hands of our enemies, to whom the wreck of ſuch a 
ſhip would prove a conſiderable acquiſition. We were 
about four leagues diſtant when ſhe blew up, and the 


report ſhe made on this occaſion was but ſmall. - 


The late ſtorm, which had proved ſo fatal to the 
Glouceſter, had driven us to the northward of our in- 
tended courſe, and the current ſetting the ſame way, 
we were now in 17 deg. north latitude, inſtead of 13 
deg. which was the parallel we intended to keep. 


We were ignorant how near we might be to the Meri- 


dian 
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dian of the Ladrones, and apprehended, we might be 
driven to the leeward of them by currents, without 
diſcovering them. On this ſuppoſition, we ſtood for 
the eaſtern parts of Aſia; but on the 2 3d, at break of 
day, we ſaw two iſlands tothe weſt, and ſtood in for 
the neareſt, the winds being variable all that day, 
Next morning we were in fight of a third iſland, called 
Paxaros, which is very ſmall, and the land low. At 
noon, being not four miles from that which lay neareſt, 
2 recs ne —— — ſent off to diſcover the 
anchoring, produce of the place. In the even- 
ing the boat returned, and informed us, there was no 
anchoring, which occaſioned a general melancholy. 
What ſecured the few that remained alive from periſh- 
| ing, was, the accidental meeting with ſome of the 
Auguſt 26, in the m , we loſt ſight of Anata- 
Can, and the next morning diſcovered t Mands to 
the eaſt, about 14 leagues diſtant. Theſe, as we after- 
wards learnt, were Saypan, Tinian, and Aqui 
We immediately made for Tjnian, and the next morn- 
ing kept on our coarſe till about ten o'clock, When we 
ſaw. a proe under fail; here we ordered all hands 
that were capable of bearing arms upon deck; then load- 
ed our quarter-deck guns with Ut, and hoiſted 
Spaniſh-ooltous.- Thus prepared, 'we flood Wwards the 
land, and in the afternoon ſem the vutter in ſhore, to 
find out a proper birch for the ſhip, and Toon after ſaw a 
off to meet her,” whoſe people, we found, 
were fully perſuaded that ours was the Manilla ſhip. As 
ve faw the cutter ing with the proc in row, we 
fent the pinnace vo bring the priſoners on board. She 
came back with a Spaniard and four Indians. The 
former being examined as to the ſtate and produce of 
Tinian, his account far ſurpaſſed our moſt fanguine 
hopes. He informed us, that tho” it was uninhabit- 
ed, yetit wanted but few ef the accommodations that 
were to be found iu the beſt cultivated countries; that 
in particular, it bounded with freſh water, cattle, 
and hogs; with poglery running wild, excellent in their 


kind ; 
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kind; oranges, limes, lemons, and cocoa-nuts, and a 
peculiar fruit, which ſerved inſtead of bread ; he told 
us alſo, from the quantity of proviſions. produced here, 
the Spaniards uſed. it as a ſtore, for ſupplying the 
rriſon at Guam, in which he was a ſerjeant, ſent 
99 22 Indians to jerk beef, and load it for that 
port, in a bark of 15 tons, which rode at anchor near 
the ſhore. A 
We therefore immediately diſpatched the pinnace 
armed, to ſecure. the bark, and about eight in the 
evening let go our anchor in twenty-two fathom ; and 
were full five hours in furling the ſails, all the hands 


we could muſter amounting to no more than 71, tho* _ 


the united crews of the Centurion, the Glouceſter, and 
the Tryal, when we left England, conſiſted of 1000 


men. Next morning a party was ſent on ſhore, who 


landed without difficulty. The Indians, on our ſeizure 
of their bark, fled into the woody parts of the iſland, 
ſaving us the trouble of erecting tents ; for we found 
many huts, which they inhabited, one of them twen 

yards long, and fifteen broad ; this we cleared of 


ſome bales of jerked beef, and made it an hoſpital for 


our ſick ; many of whom we were obliged to carry into 
it on our-ſhoulders ; in this truly humane employment, 
the commodore himſelf, and all his officers, were en- 


paged. It is incredible, how ſoon theſe poor wretches 


gan to feel the ſalutary influence of the land; for 
tho“ we buried 21 men, on this and the preceding day, 
we did not loſe above ten more during the whole two 
months we aid here; therefore, we ſhall; in this 
place, throw together the moſt intereſting particulars 
which came ta our knowledge, as to the ſituation, foil, 
and produce of the iſland of Tinian, for the ſervice of 
future eircumnavigators. 

It lies in 15 deg. 8 min. north latitude, is about 12 
— in — 1 in breadth; —— is 2 
loam, dry, healthy, riſing in a : 
Re beach to the midlle of the iſland The — 
diverſiſied with woods and lawns. In the woods are 
tall ſpreading trees, free from buſhes and under wood: 
{ no 


13 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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no ſhrubs nor weeds were to be ſeen, but only timber 
and fruit trees. The lawns are uſually of a conſidera. 
ble breadth ; their turf compoſed of a fine trefoil, in. 
termixed with a variety of natural flowers. Nor is it 
- uncommon to ſee herds of cattle, the lords of this happy 
ſoil ! gcc: by thouſands together in a large meadoy, 
They are all milk-white, excepting their ears, which 
are, in common, brown or black. We computed the 
cattle at 10,000 head; we had no difficulty in getting 
near them, for they were not at all ſhy. We at fit 
ſhot them, but, to ſave ammunition, we found after- 
wards that our men could run them down with eaſe : 
Their fleſh is extremely well taſted. The fowls alſo 
were exceeding good, and, not being able to fly aboye 
100 yards at a flight, were eaſily run down, - 
Me found here alſo abundance of wild hogs, which 
were excellent food ; but ſo fierce, that we were obliged 
to ſhoot them, or hunt them down with dogs, that we 
found upon the place on landing, and which belonged 
to the' people who were detached from the garriſon of 
Guam. In the woods were unconceivable quantities of 
cocoa-nuts, with cabbages growing on the ſame tree; 
there were beſides, guavos, limes, - ſweet and ſour 
- oranges, and a fruit peculiar to this country, called by 
the Indians Rhymay, but, by . us, bread-fruit, as we 
made ule of it for ſuch, during the time we ſtaid. 
It grows. upon a tall tree, whoſe top divides into large 
ſpreading branches; its leaves are of a deep green, and 
notched at the edges, from 12 to 18 inches long. The 
Fruit is found among theſe branches, rather elliptical 
than round, and covered with a rough rind, being 
about ſeven or eight inches long, — grows ſingle. 
Here were alſo other vegetables, very good for the 
_ ſcurvy; ſuch as water melons, dandelion, purſlain, 
ſorrel, mint, and ſcurvy-graſs. In the center of the 
iſland were two pieces- of freſh water, which a- 
| bounded with ducks, teal, curlew, and whiſtling- 


ig WOE 3 
This iſland, it ſeems, has not been depopulated a- 


:yove 50 years. The Indians in our cuſt ae" 
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it contained 30,000 ſonls; about which time an epide- 
mica! — raged among the neighbouring iſlands» 
and carried off a vaſt number of people, particularly 
at Guam; in order to recruit them, the Spaniards 
brought ail the inhabitants of Tinian thither, moſt of 
whom, in a few years, died of grief. As to the re- 
fidence upon that iſland, the chief inconvenience at- 
tending it, is, the vaſt number of muſkitos, and other 
32 'of flies, together with an inſect called a tick, 


which, tho' principally found among the cattle, yet 


would often fix upon our limbs and bodies, and if not 
perceived in time would bury its head under the ſkin, 
and raiſe a painful inflammation. Here are alſo cen- - 
tipides, and ſcorpions; which we ſuppoſed were ve- 

nemous, tho” we received no harm by them; but the 
moſt important exce tion, 1s, the inconvenience of 
the road, and the little ſecurity there I, at ſome 
ſeafons, for ſhips to anchor. The only proper place, 
for ſnips of burden, is, at the ſouth weſt end of the iſland, 

where the peak of Saypan, is ſeen over the northern 
part of Tinian, bearing N. N. E. 

Having now refitted our ſhip, as well as poſiible, till 
we had an opportunity cd heaving her: down, and all 
thoſe Who were ſo far relieved, Vacs their arrival, as 
to be capable of doing 8 duty, being ſent on board; 
the commodore, who himſelf was ill + the ſcurvy, had 
4 tent erected for him on ſhore, where he went for a 
few days to eſtabliſh his health. As the crew was 
no reinforced by the recovered people, we began to 
fend bur caſks ANT, the coopers being in a con- 
dition to Work. e now alſo weighed our anchors, to 
examine dur cables, and the commodore, for our far- 
ther ſecurity, ordered, that part of the cables next the 
anchors ſhould be armed wich the chains of the fire - 
gapnels ; ;. beſides which, they were cackled 25 fathom 

om the anchors, with a good- rounding of a 4 -inch- 
Wu ; 1 at che ſame time, being willing to > guard 
againlt the dangers tina, fone. the main 

. 
Jail quite dv Nn Thus 
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Thus effectually prepared, as we preſumed, , we 
waited till the new-moon, which was on the 18th of 
September, when riding ſafe on that, and the next 
three following days, we flattered ourſelves, (for I 
was on board, ſays our author) that our prudence had 
ſecured us from all accidents. - But on the 22d the 
wind blew from the eaſtward, with ſuch violence, 
that we deſpaired to ride out the ſtorm, - and. ſhould 
have been extremely glad, if the commodore, with the 
reſt of aur people, who were the major part of our 
hands, had been on board alſo; for, in our pre- 
ſent ſituation, we were neceſſitated to ride the ſtorm out 
till our cables parted; as the ſmall bower did, at five 
in the afternoon, and the ſhip ſprung to the beſt bower. 
Night coming on, the violence of the wind. increaſed 
with inexpreflible fury; and the tide ran with ſuch 
22 as to prevail over it. Soon after the ſea broke 
very ſurpriſingly, and the long-boat, moored aſtern, 
was on a ſudden canted ſo high, that it broke the 
tranſon of the commodore's gallery, and was ſtove to 
ieces;z yet the poor boat-keeper, tho? very much 
iſed, was miraculouſly ſaved. About 8 o'clock the 
tide ſlackened; but the wind raged with outer vio- 
lence, and the beſt bower cable, by which alone we 
rode, ed at 11. Our ſheet anchor, Which was 


the only one we had left, was immediately cut from 


the bow); but before it reached the bottom, we were 
forced from 22 into 35 fathom water; where, after 
veering away one whole cable and two thirds of ano- 
ther, we could not find ground with 60 fathom line. 
In this extremity, Mr. Saumarez, our firſt lieutenant, 
ordered ſeveral guns to be fired, and lights to be put 
out, as ſignals of diftreſs. In a ſhort time after, at 


- 


one o'clock in the morning; a ſtrong guſt, with rain 


and lightening, drove us out to ſea. in the night, which 


was exceſſively dark. What gave us the greateſt 

uneaſineſs, was, our being * to leave behind us 

Mr. Anſon, and many more of our officers, with the 

reſt of our crew, who were in the whole: 113 per- 

ſons; all uhom, both at ſea, and on aſhore, were ay 
| OR | 6 
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duced to the utmoſt deſpair ; thoſe on ſhore thinking 
they ſhould 'never depart from the iſland ; and we on 
board” being” unprepared to ſtruggle with the raging 
winds and boiſterous ſea. | 

During theſe melancholy reflections, Mr. Anſon 
proc a ſcheme for extricating himſelf and his men. 

om their preſent uneaſineſſes, which he thought 

practicable. This was, to hale the Spaniſh bark aſhore 
which we took in the harbour; to ſaw her in two, 
lengthen her twelve feet, and enable her to carry them 
all to China. To render the probability of this enter- 
prize more effectual, it fortunately happened, that 
the carpenters of both the Glouceſter and the Tryal 
were on ſhore, with their cheſts and tools. The ſmith 
alſo was aſhore, and had with him his forge, and ſeve- 
ral tools; but his bellows, had not been Fronght from 
on board, which, for ſome time, they were at a loſs to 
ſupply. The chief thing wanting in the conſtruction of 
the bellows was leather. They had plenty of cattle, 
and in rummaging the place, found ſome hides, and a 
barrel of lime, which the Indians, or Spaniards, had 
prepared for their own uſe. With this, they tanned 
a'few' hides, as well as they could; and the bellows, 
which had a gun · barrel for its pipe, had no inconve- 
nience, but what arofe from the nauſeous fmell, oc- 
cafioned by the imperfection of the tanner's-work. 
While the ſmith was preparing the nece iron-work, 
others were employed to fell timber, and ſaw it into 
planks. - This being laborious work, the commodore 
wrought at it himſelf, for the encouragement of his 
men. In the mean time a dock was dug to receive 
the bark, and ways were laid from the ſea to bring her 
up;'a party was alſo ordered to kill and prepare pro- 
viſions for the workmen. Their drink was the juice of 
the cocoa nut, which, „ WRT pleaſant, is by no 
means intoxicating ; ſo that the Buſineſs went- on very 
„ ooo on Nenn 
The iron:work was now in great forwardneſs; and 
timber, and planks, ſufficient for the purpoſe, were 
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prepared; ſo that on the 6th of October, 14 days 


Aſter the foregoing relation given of the fatiguing 
employments, and diſtreſſes, of thoſe, on ſhore, during 
the interval of 19 days; it ſhould ſeem neceſſary to 
we on board were expoſed. | Lane ho 
_ The turbulent weather, which forced us from 
Tinian, held three days, and then we ſwayed up our 


fore-yard, and began to heave up the main yard; 


but the jeers broke and killed one of our men, whoſe 
name was John Horſeman; which . hindered our 

eſent- proceeding. The 26th was a day of bodily 
2 from which no officer of what rank ſoever was 
237 © 7 as ti | excepted. 


- 


give the reader a ſhort account of the dangers to which 
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excepted. The buſineſs was to heave up the ſheet an- 
chor, Which hitherto dragged at our bows with two 
cables an end; it being the only anchor we had left: 
night approaching, we brought it in ſight; the next 
morning hung it at our bow, and the ſame day got up 
our main-yard. Now, for the firſt time, we ſtood for 
the iſland of 'Tinian, not without hopes of joining the 
commodore in a few days; but were driven out at leaſt 
44 leagues to the weſt. However we were ſoon deli- 
vered from our uncertainty, by having fight of the iſland 
Guam. Being now fatisfied as to our courſe ; on the 
11th of October, 19 days after, we arrived in the offing ; 
and in the evening came to an anchor in the rod. 
When the commodore came on board, he reſolved to 
ſtay here no longer, than he could compleat his water. 
On the 24th of Odober, a ſudden guſt of wind drove 
us out to ſea a ſecond time, when we had 70 men 
aſhore, employed in filling the water - caſcs and pro- 
curing proviſions, who had with them our two cutters; 
but they being too many to come off in theſe; we 
ſent the 18 oared barge to aſſiſt them. The former two 
ſoon came off to us full; but 40 of the men, who were 
employed in killing cattle, were left behind, with the 
barge for their conveyance; yet, the ſhip. was drove to 
ſuch a diſtance, as it was not in their power to join us. 
However, after the five following days we had good 
weather, and returned again to Tinian; where we re- 
lie ved thoſe left behind from their fear of being deſert- 
ed. Hexe we found the Spaniſh bark had undergone 
a new metamorphoſis: for they on ſhore, conſidering; 
their ſmall number, reſolved to join her together again, 
and had made, in this ſcheme, ſome progreſs. 
On our coming to the iſland of Tinian a ſecond 
time, we were indefatigable in compleating our wa- 
ter. The well for this purpoſe, being dug in a ſandy 
ſoil, gave way by the weight of the full caſks rolling 
near it, and two of our men were ſuffocated; the 
name of one was John Caſs, the other Robert Stephens. 


By the 10th of October we had got 50 ton on board; 


with a lar uantity of oranges and other fruits. 
; "ou " .0-$ . This 


— 


| one, we ſet fire to the bark and proe, and got 
under ſail, ſteering for the ſonth end of the iſland. of 
Formoſa ; and taking our leaves for the third time of 
the iſland of 'Tinjan. _ , . i b 
This range of iſles, called the Ladrones, of which 
Tinian is one, were firſt diſcovered by Magellan; 
lying in 15 deg. 22 min. north latitude. They are 
reckoned 12 in number, and are ſaid to have contained 
above 50, ooo people; though now Guam alone is 
properly inhabited, being about thirty leagues in cir- 
cumference; and contains, by the Spaniſh accounts, 
near 4000 inhabitants; of whom, 1000 live in the city 
of San Ignatio de Igana, where the governor reſides. 
Beſides this city, there are about 13 or 14 villages. 
The Manilla ſhip generally touches at Guam, for 
refreſhments, in ber paſſage from Acapulco to the 
Philippines. It is defended by two caſtles, one called, 
St. Angelo, near which the Manilla ſhip uſually an- 
chors; mounted with five 8 pounders: the other, called 
the caſtle of St. Lewis, lying north eaft from St. An- 
gelo; but much of the ſame ſtrength. In theſe two 
caſtles are three companies of Spaniſh ſoldiers; and 


theſe are all the force the governor has to depend on; 


for the Indians are all debarred the uſe of fire- arms and 
lances. Hence it appears, that the Spaniards, in the 
iſland of Guam, are but very few, compared with the 
Indians; who are a bold, ſtrong, well-limbed people; 
nor are they any ways defective of underſtanding: for 
their flying proes are of an extraordinary invention, 
and if we confider their aptitude to the navigation of 
theſe iſlands, they well deſerve a place in the mecha- 


nical productions of the moſt civilized nations. 


We left Tinian the 21ſt of October, ſteering fo 
Macao with our ſheet anchor only, and were under 


ſome concern how to manage it on the coaſt of China; 


being there entire ſtrangers, To remedy this grievance, 
we Reed two of our prize anchors in one ſock, and 
placed between their ſhanks, two guns, four pounders, 
to ſerve as a beſt bower; and à third prize anchor, 
joined to our ſtream anchor, with guns between, made 
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us a ſmall bower ; ſo we furniſhed ourſelves with two 


more anchors at our bows, one weighing 3900, and 


the other 2900' pounds. November 4, we got light of 
the iſland of Formoſa, after — paſſed — of 
Botel Tobago Nima: Now we ſteered weſt by ſouth, in 
order to double its extremity, and kept a good look 
out for the rocks of Vele Rete, which we did not diſ- 
cover till two in the afternoon ; they then bearing 
from us W. N. W. about a league diſtant. We im- 
mediately haled up ſouth by weſt, and left them be- 
tween us and land. The ſouth end of Formoſa, off 
which theſe rocks lie, is in 21 deg. 50 min. north 
latitude. From Formoſa we ſteered W. N. W. to 


fall in with the coaſt of China, to the eaſt of Pedro 


Blanco, as that rock is eſteemed an excellent direction 
for ſhips bound to Macao. November 5, about mid- 
night, we got ſ. ght of the main land of China, bearing 
north by weſt four leagues diſtant. We then brought 
the ſhip to, till mage ; but before ſun-riſe, we were 
ſurpriſed to find ourſelves among 5, if not 6000 fiſh- 
ing boats, moſt of them carrying five or fix hands, and 
none leſs than three. As we ran to the weſt, we found 
them as abundant on every part of the coaſt; but we 
could not tempt any of them to come on. board, or 
make them underſtand us. TL fed | a 
On the 6th about two o'clock we perceived a boat a- 
head of us, which waved a red flag; and heard ſome 
one in it blow a horn. We immediately ſent our 
cutter to know their intentions; when we ſoon found 
the boat was the commodore of the fiſhery, and that 
this fignal was to call them aſhore, whom they all in- 
ſtantly obeyed. The next morning we: diſcovered 
Pedro Blanco. It is a rock of a ſmall circumference, 
and of a moderate height, reſembling a ſugar-loaf, 
both in form and colour. We paſſed within leſs than 
two miles of it, and left it between us and the land, 
keeping our courſe to the weft; On the 8th we were a 
breaſt: of 15 or 16 rocky and barren iſlands, called 


 Lemaz ſtill ſurrounded with fiſhing boats. We once 


more ſent the cutter to procure a pilot amongſt 9 ; 
mus a 
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but could not 22 however, one of the Chineſe, 
directed us by ſigns to ſail round the weſtermoſt of the 
ilands. of Lema, and then hale up. We left Pedro 
Blanco on the ſtarboard ſide, about half a mile diſtant; 
and then ſteered north by weſt for the channel, between 
the iſlands of Cabouce and Bamboo, which lie to the 
north of the Grand Ladrone, off Macao. On the gth 
a Chineſe pilot came on board the Centurion, and 
told us, in broken Portugueſe, he would carry the ſhip 
to Macao for 30 dollars, which we immediately paid. 
By him we learnt, that we were not far diſtant from it; 
and that there were in the river of Canton eleven Eu- 
ropean ſhips, five of which were Engliſh. On the 
12th in the evening we anchored, not far from the 
land of Canton, the. largeſt of all the range; weigh- 
ed again, at ſeven next morning, and came to an an- 
chor at ten in Macao road atfive fathom ; the city bear- 
ing weſt by north, three leagues diſtant; the peak of 
Lantoon eaſt by north, the Grand Ladrone ſouth by 
eaſt, each about five leagues of © © 
The commodore no ſooner came to an anchor here, 
than he diſpatched a meſſenger to the Portugueſe go- 
vernor, requeſting his excellency to inform him in 
what manner be ſhould act, to avoid offending the 
| Chineſe. The difficulty related to the duty uſually paid 
by ſhips in the river of Canton, according to their ton- 
nage. For as men of war are exempted in every foreign 
Na. 18h from all manner of port charges, the commo- 
dore thought it would be derogatory from the honour of 
his country to ſubmit to any duty in China. In the 
evening the boat returned with two officers ſent by the 
governor to inform the commodore, that if the Cen- 
turion ventured into the river of Canton, the duty 
would certainly be expected: but, if he pleaſed, he 


would ſend him a pilot, wWho ſhould conduct him into 


another ſafe port, called the Typa, which was very 
commodious for careening the ſhip. The commodore 
greed to this propoſal ; and in the morning we weigh- 
4 anchor, under the direction of the Portugueſe pilot. 
This harbour is formed by a number of iſlands, and 
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about fix. miles from Macao. Here we ſaluted the 
eaftle of Macao with eleven guns, which were returned 
by the ſame number. The 855 

The following day, Mr. Anſon paid che governor 
a viſit, to ſolicit a ſupply of provifions, and ſuch 
naval ſtores as were neceſſary to refit the ſhip. He 
aſſured the commodore, in a friendly manner, that he 
would privately aſſiſt him all he could; and freely 
owned, he dared not openly furniſh us with any thing, 
unleſs we produced an order from the viceroy of Can» 
ton; fince he himſelf neither received proviſions for 
bis garriſon, nor any other neceſſaries, but by his 
permiſſion. On this declaration, Mr. Anſon reſolved 
to go bimſelf to Canton, to procure a licence from the 
viceroy, and, accordingly hired a Chineſe boat for 
himſelf, and his attendants; but the moment he was 


ready to embark, a Chineſe hoppo, or cuſtom-houſe 


officer of Macao, refuſed to grant a permit to the. boat. 
Mr. Anſon and the governor intreated him to withdraw 
this injunction, but the officer continuing inflexible, the 
commodore told him, that if the permit was refuſed 
any longer than the next day, he would mann and 
arm the Centurion's boat, aſking the hoppo, at the 
ſame. time, if he would dare to oppoſe them? by this 
threat the permit was granted, and Mr. Anſon went to 
Cu n his 72 he conſulted with the officers 
d ſuper-cargoes of the Engliſh ſhips, how to procure 
an. 2 — viceroy, - the neceſſaries he want · 
ed: but he had reaſon to think that their advice, how- 
ever well intended, was not the moſt prudent; for 
theſe gentlemen never apply to the ſupreme magiſtrate 
himſelf ; but tranſact all matters by the mediation of 
the principal Chineſe merchants; and Mr. Anſon 
urſued the ſame method on this occaſion. The 
ineſe merchants. readily undertook the management 


of this buſineſs, and promiſed to anſwer for its ſucceſs; 


but after a month's delay, being very hard preſſed, and 
meaſures.taken for procuring a letter to be delivered to 
the viceroy ; they threw off the maſk, and owned, that 


they had neither made application to the viceroy, of 
Mut co 
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could they, as he was too great a man for them to ap- 
proach; and, not contented with thus deceiving the 
commodore, they now uſed all their perſuaſion with 
the Engliſh at Canton, to prevent them from-meddling 
in the affair; ſaying, it might in all probability em- 
broil them with the government. Theſe groundleſs 
inſinuations had but too much influence t 

Mr. Anſon being now fully fatisfied, that nothing 
was to be done by the interpoſition of the merchants, 
told them, that he would proceed to Batavia, if they 
would ſupply him with proviſions ſufficient for his 
paſſage. The merchants, on this, propoſed to pro- 
cure them; but ſaid it muſt be done in a clandeſtine 
manner, and therefore put a quantity of bread, flour, 
&c. on board of the-Engliſh ſhips, who were to ſtop at 
the mouth of the Typa, where the Centurion's boats 
might receive them. When this affair was ſettled, the 
commodore returned from Canton, and came on board 
the Centurion the 16th of December, ſeemingly, deter- 
mined to proceed to Batavia to refit; but this was what 
he never intended. nenn, mann 

On his coming aboard, he ſaw the main - maſt was 
ſprung in two places, and that the leak was conſidera- 
bly inereaſed, Finding it therefore impoſſible for the 
ſhip to proceed to Tea, in her preſent condition, he re- 
ſolved at all events to have her hove down in this place; 
being now fully convineed, that his great caution not 
to injure the Eaſt India company's affairs, with the re- 
gard had to the advice of their officers, were the cauſe 
of all his perplexity; ſince had he carried his ſhip im- 
mediately into the river of Canton, and addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the Mandarins, inſtead of the merchants, all 
his -requeſts would have been granted, and ſoon diſ- 
patehed. Having now loſt a month, by taking wrong 
meaſures, he reſolved to loſe as little time more as 
poſfible. '- Accordingly; on the 17th of December, he 
wrote a letter to the viceroy of Canton, acquainting 
him who he was, what bufineſs he had been upon, 
by the order of his Britannic Majeſty, the condition of 
. C 
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deſired his excellency to give orders for his being per- 
mitted to employ carpenters, with proper workmen, to 
refit his ſhip; alſo to furniſh him with proviſions 
and ſtores, that he might be enabled to purſue his 
voyage to Great Britain. | 

This letter was tranſlated into the Chineſe language, 
and the commodore himſelf delivered it to the chief 
officer of the Emperor's cuſtoms at Macao. In an- 
ſwer to which, on the 19th in the morning, a Manda- 
rin of the firſt rank, who was gavernor of the city 
of Janſon, with two Mandarins of a lower <@laſs, 
and a conſiderable number of officers and ſervants, 


in eighteen. half gallies, furniſhed with muſick, and 


a great number of ſtreamers, came to grapnel ahead of 
the Centurion; whence. the Mandarin ſent: a meſſage 
to the commodore, telling him, that he was ordered; 
by the viceroy, to examine the condition of the ſhip, 
deſiring the boat might be ſent to fetch him on board. 
The Tom's boat immediately put off, and 100 of 
the moſt ſightly of the crew, dreſſed in the regimentals 


of the marines, were all drawn up under arms on the 
main · deck to receive him. When he came on board, 


he was ſaluted by all the military muſic we had in the 
ſhip; then paſſing. thro' the guard, he was met by the 
commodore on the quarter deck, who led him into the 
eat cabin. Here he opened and explained his comiſ- 
on, adding, that he was ordered to inſpect the articles 
mentioned in the commodore's letter; all which he put 
down in a paper, with his remarks thereon. ö 
The Mandarin was a perſon endowed with more 
freedom and honeſty, than is found in the generality 
of the Chineſe. After he had inſpected the ſhip very 
carefully, particularly the leak; which the Chineſe 
carpenters repreſented to be full as dangerous as had 
been deſcribed, and that ſhe could not go to ſea till 
ſhe was refitted ; the Mandarin expreſſed himſelf ſatiſ- 
fied vith the account given in the commodore's letter. 
He then viewed. each part .of the ſhip; and ſeemed 
oreatly ſurpriſed at the bigneſs of the lower deck guns, 
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to let him know that he was able to have 
done himſelf juſtice; with rd to the behaviour of 
the cuſtom · houſe officers at Macao; who, tho' he had 
always paid * e their full ſatisfaction, for- 
bid the ople from bringing him any more ; and he 
hoped that they, the Mandarins, who had been eye. 
witneſſes of his diſtreſs, would now gain him from the 
government a permiſſion to purchaſe what proviſions he 
in need of; and which he was able to procure by 
force, notwithſtanding the whole navigation of Canton, 
or any other port in China. The firſt Mandarin ac- 
ieſced in this reaſoning, and promiſed the commo. 
dore to be his advocate at the conncil-board, which 
was to be held that night, when he returned home. 
This weighty affair Feloo fri uns edfure regulated, 
Mr. Anſon invited him and his two attendant Man- 
darins to dinner. One of the diſhes was beef, which 
all the Chineſe diſlike, from a piece of Indian ſuperſti- 
tion; however the three Mandarins compleatly finiſh- 
ed the white of four large fowls. They were indeed 
much at a loſs how to uſe their knives and forks; ſo 
that one-of the attendants cut their meat. in ſmall 
pieces. But how great ſoever their difficulty was in 
_ complying with ee, A manner of eating, they 
ſeemed to be no novices in drinking; for after empty- 
ing Üſtve bottles of frontiniac, and a bottle of citron- 
water, they ſeemingly went off ſober and unruffled. 
But, notwithſtanding the favourable diſpoſition of 
the chief Madarm, governor of Janſon, on his leav- 
ing che commodore; ſeveral days were elaſped before 
any advice came from him; and Mr. "Anſon was pri- 
vately informed, there were great debates in council 
upon this affair, partly, perhaps, owing to its being ſo 


unuſnal a caſe, and in part to the influence of the 
intrigues of the French at Canton: for they had a 
c refiding on the ſpot, Who ſpoke the lan- 
Funke well, -and was not unacqualfited with the 

enality -6f the © poverttinent! However,” notwith- 
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the eaſe with which he could right himſelf, if juſtice 
was denied him, had at laſt its effect: for on the Gch 


of January, 1743, the governor of Janſon, ſent down 
the viceroy's warrant for the refitment of the Centurion, 
and. for ſupplying her people with all they wanted, 
Now alſo, a number of Chineſe ſmiths and carpenters 
came on board, to treat with Mr. Anſon about the 
work to be done, which, they propoſed to take by the 
great. They at firit demanded 10901. for the whole, 
which the commodore thought unreaſonable; and 


therefore endeavoured to perſuade them to work by the 


day, but they would not come into this method :- ſo it 
was at laſt agreed, that the carpenters ſhould have 
6001. for their work, and the ſmichs ſhould-be paid for 
the iron-work by weight, after the rate of 3 l. per 


hundred for the ſmall work, and 2 l. 68. for the 


large. 


dered the Centurion to be hove down, and the ſtate of 
her bottom examined. For this purpoſe, the firſt lieu- 
tenant was diſpatched to Canton, to hire two country 
veſſels; one of them to heave down by; the other, to 


ſerve as a magazine for the powder and ammunition: it 


was the 26th before theſe veſſels arrived, and the ma- 
terials, which were to be purchaſed at Canton, came 
down very ſlowly, from the backwardneſs of the 
Chineſe merchants; In this interval Mr. Anſon had 
the mortification to diſcover that his fore-maſt was 
broken aſunder above the upper-deck partners, and 
was only held together-by the fiſhes, which had been 
clapt upon it formerly. Now the ſhip being cleared, 


the carpenters were enabled to come at the leak, and 


took care to ſecure that effectually. It was found to 
be below the fifteen · foot mark, and occafioned by the 
bolts being bore away, and looſe in the joining of the 
ern, where it was ſcarfed. cf | 
All things prepared, they hove out the firſt courſe of 
the Centurion's ſtarboard ſide, and. found her bottom 


ſound and good: the next day, having, _—_ 
new ſlie ating of the * courſe, they right 
ft 0 


her again 
continuin 
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continuing this employment till the third of March, 
when the bottom was, to their great joy, compleated. 
As ſoon as ſhe was righted, they took on board her 
| pag and gunner's ſtores, then got in the guns as 
aſt as poſſible. | : 
In the beginning of April, they had new rigged the 
ſhip, ſtowed their proviſions and water, and fitted her 
for ſea: but before this time the Chineſe grew uneaſy, 
and about three days after, two Mandarins boats 
came on board from Macao, to preſs the commodore 
to leave the port, tho* there had been no pretence to 
ſuſpect any affected delays. At this meſſage therefore, 
Mr. Anſon anſwered, he would not go till he thought 
proper. This rebuke immediately prohibited all pro- 
viſions from being carried on board him; ſo that on the 
th of April, they weighed from Typa, and by the 
I 5th ſhe got into Macao road, compleating her water 
as ſhe paſſed along; and her whole buſineſs being 
finiſhed by the 19tb, ſhe ſtood to ſea, they giving out 
at Macao, that ſhe was bound to Batavia, and thence 
to England: but the commodore's defign was of a 
different nature. For he ſuppoſed, that, inſtead of 
one ſhip from Acapulco to Manilla, there probably 
would be two this year, ſince he had prevented one of 
them from putting to ſea the preceding ſeaſon : he 
therefore reſolved to cruiſe for theſe two ſhips off 
Eſpiritu Santo on the iſland of Samal ; which is the firſt 
land they uſually make at the Philippine iſlands ; and 
as they generally arrive there in the month of June, he 
hoped to be at his ſtation time enough to intercept 
them. It was incumbent on the commodore to keep 
this project extremely ſecret at Macao; but being now 
t elear of that coaſt, he ſummoned all his people on 
e quarter deck, and told them his reſolution; a diog, 
that though they were ſtout ſhips, and well manned, 
et if his own people behaved with their uſual courage, 
e was certain, he ſhould prove too hard for them 
both; and that one of them at leaſt could not fail of 
becoming his prize, | 
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y No ſooner had the commodore done ſpeaking, than 
the people expreſſed their approbation of the project, 
by three cheers, and determined to ſucceed or periſh in 
the undertaking : their hopes alſo now began to revive 
again, and they perſuaded themſelves they ſhould yet 
be repaid the price of all their fatigues: that they 
ſhould certainly meet the galleons, and ſhould as cer- 
4 tainly take them. This confidence was ſpread thro? 
all the ſhip's company ; inſomuch that the commodore 
enquiring one day of his butcher, why he had lately 
ſeen no mutton on his table, and if all the Chineſe 
ſheep were killed ? the fellow very ſeriouſly replied, 
ht that there were two left, indeed; but if his honour 
T would give him leave, he propoſed to keep them for 
ie the entertainment of the general of the galleons. 
he May 4, being in the latitude of the Baſhee-iflands, 
as laid down by Dampier, we kept a good look- out, 
'S and about ſeven in the evening, ſaw from the maſt- 
head five ſmall iſlands, which we judged to be them. 
Here we found an opportunity of correQing the poſition 
of the Baſhee-iſlands, which have hitherto been laid 
of down 25 leagues too far to the weſt. For by our obſer- 
ly vations, the middle-moſt of them lies in 21 deg. 4 min. 
of north latitude, and bears from Botel Tobago Xima 
he 20 leagues. | 
off The 2oth of May, at noon, they diſcovered Cape 
Eſpiritu Santo, which, about 4 o'clock, they brought 
to bear 8. 8. W. near 11 leagues diſtant. The Cen- 
he tarion's people were now waiting each hour, with the 
-pt utmoſt impatience, for the happy criſis ; and the com- 
| modore now began to make all neceſſary preparations 
for the reception of the enemy ; hoiſting out his long- 
boat, and laſhing her along fide, that the ſhip might 
Ky be ready for engaging, if they fell in with the galleons 
G during the night. June 20, at ſun riſe, they diſco- 
Ze, vered a ſail to the ſouth eaſt. The commodore inſtant- 
ly ſtood towards her, and, at half an hour after ſeven, 
of e galleon fired a gun to the leeward, aud took in her 
top-gallant ſails, which was ſuppoſed to be a ſignal to 
her conſort to bring her up, and therefore the Cen- 
Ne O 0 2 turion 
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turion fired a gun to leeward to amuſe her. The com- 
modore, notwithſtanding, was a little ſurpriſed, to find 
her continuing all this time to bear down upon him. 
About one o'clock the galleon haled up her fore-fails, 
and brought to under her top ſails, with her head to 


the north, having the ſtandard of Spain flying at the 


top-gallant-maſt-head. Mr. Anſon at the ſame time 
prepared all things for an engagement, He picked 
out 30 of his beſt markſmen, and placed them in his 
tops, who fully anſwered his expectation. As he had 
not hands enough remaining to quarter a ſufficient 
number to each gun, he therefore, on his lower tire, 
fixed only two men to each gun, to be ſolely employed 
in loading them ; while the reſt of the people were di- 
vided in-different gangs, of ten or twelve each, to be 
continually moving about to fire the guns that were 
loaded. By this means, he kept a conſtant fire, with- 
out intermiſſion. Kees 

The Centurion being thus prepared, and nearing the 
galleon apace, hoiſted her broad — and colours. 
Mr. Anſon, now within gun - ſhot of the enemies, whom 
he ſaw bufied in throwing over- board their cattle 
and lumber, gave orders to fire upon them with the 
chafe-guns, to diſturb them at their work. The 
galleon returned their fire with two of their ftern- 
chade guns. Soon after the Centurion came a- breaſt 
of the enemy, within piſtol ſhot, keeping to the lee- 
ward of them. And now the engagement began in 
earneſt. For the firſt half hour, Mr. Anſon over - reach- 
ed the galleon, and lay on her bow, where, by the 
— of her ports, he could traverſe all his guns 
upon the galleon. Immediately, on the commence- 
ment of the action, the mats, with which the galleon 


had ſtuffed her netting, took fire, blazing up half as 


high as the mizen top. This accident threw the ene- 
my into great terror, and, not a little alarmed the 
commodore, leſt ſhe ſhould be burnt, and he might 
ſuffer by her driving to board him. However, the 
Spaniards at length extinguiſhed the flames, by cut- 
ting away the netting, and tumbling it into the ſea. 
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All this while, the Centurion kept her advantageous 
ſituation, and continued firing, with great regularity; 
while the galleon's decks lay open to her top-men, 
who were drove off at the firſt volley; they alſo made 
prodigious havock with their ſmall arms, killing or 
maiming every officer, that appeared on the quarter- 
deck, and wounding even the general himſelf, Now 
the Centurion was cloſe along 2 of the galleon, and 
ſwept their decks ſo effectually with her grape ſhot, 
that they began to fall into great diſorder, the general 
_ no longer capable of exerting himſelf. Their 
confuſion was viſible from on board the commodore, 
and after having fired five or fix guns, with more 
judgement than pfual, they yielded up the conteſt. 
| When the action was over the commodore deter- 
min'd within himſelf to make the beſt of his way with 
his prize to Canton. In the mean time his deeper 
thoughts were employed in ſecuring the priſoners, and 
removing the treaſure into the Centurion, which ſhip 
was doubtleſs better provided againſt all the caſualties 
of winds and ſeas than the galleon. The ſecuring the 
1 was a matter of the utmoſt importance, they 
ing double the number of his own people; and ſome 
of them having obſerved how flenderly he was manned, 
could not forbear expreſſing themſelves with great in- 
dignation, to be thus beaten by boys. The commo- 
dore therefore placing all but the officers and wounded 
in the hold, made a ſquare partition of thick planks, 
in the form of a funnel, to communicate as much air 
to them as poſſible; and four ſwivel-guns loaded with 
muſquet balls were fixed at the mouth of each funnel, 
and a centinel, with a lighted match, to fire into the 
hold amongſt them, in caſe of any diſturbance. The 
officers were all accommodated in the firſt lieutenant's 
cabin, under a guard of fix men; and the general, being 
wounded, lay in the commodore's cabin, with a cen- 
tinel always over him; while every priſoner was ap- 
priſed that the leaſt commotion would be puniſhed 
with immediate death. | | 
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June zo, at ſix in the evening, the commodore got 
fight of Cape Delangano, the next day he made the 
Baſhee-iflands, and ſtood thorough, between Grafton 
and Monmouth iſlands, where the paſſage ſeemed clear. 
July 8, they diſcovered the iſland of Supata, the 
weſtermoſt of the Lema iſlands; and on the 11th, 
having taken on board two Chineſe pilots, one in the 
Centurion; the other in the prize, they came to an an- 
chor off the city of Macao. 

By this time the particulars of the prize were well 
aſcertained, which amounted to 1,313,843 pieces of 
eight, 35,682 oz. of virgin ſilver; —— cochineal, 
and other commodities ; which, with the damage done 
fo the enemy, and their other captures, at Payta, did 
doubtleſs exceed a million ſterling, excluding the ex- 
pence of Pizarro's ſquadron; all which articles make an 
exorbitant ſum, and are the ſtrongeſt proofs of the utility 
of fuch expeditions in caſe of a rupture with Spain. 
 _ July 14, the commodore, with his prize; caſt anchor 
ſhort of the Bocca Tygris, which is a narrow paſſage 
forming the mouth of the river of Canton; when a 
boat with an officer was ſent off from the Mandarin, 
to examine what the ſhips were, and from whence 
they came. Aſter he had finiſhed his enquiries, he 
deſired to leave two cuſtom-houſe officers behind him; 
on which, the commodore told him, that tho' as a 
man of war, he had nothing to do with cuſtoms or 
duties of any kind, yet he would permit two of his — 
ple to be left on board, who might be witneſſes how 
8 he ſhould comply with their inſtructions. 


he commodore weighed from hence on the 5th, or- 


dering the pilot to carry him by the forts of Bocca 
Tygris, threatening him, that if the ſhip ran a ground, 
he would inſtantly hang him up at the yard-arm. 
The pilot, carried the ſhips ſafely through ; the forts 
not attempting to diſpute the paſſage. July 16, the 
commodore ſent his ſecond lieutenant to Canton, with a 
letter for the viceroy, informing him the-reaſon of his 
putting into that port; and that he himſelf ſoon pro- 
poſed to pay a vilit to his excellency. The lieutenant 
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was civilly received, and promiſed, that an anſwer 
ſhould be ſent to Mr. Anſon the next day. 

In the mean time, the commodore gave leave to 
ſeveral of the Spaniſh officers, his priſoners, to go to 
Canton upon parole ; where the regency..examined 
them, aſking by what means they came into Mr. 
Anſon's power. To this they anſwered, that the kings 
of Great Britain and Spain were at war, and they 
were conquered in an , Being queſtioned 
as to their uſage on board, they frankly confeſſed, it 
was better than they expected. This confeſſion from 


an enemy, and the vaſt treaſure in the prize, contri- 


buted greatly to the eſteem and reverence of the Chineſe 
nation, with reſpect to Mr. Anſon. 

July 20, three Mandarins came on board, and de- 
livered to the commodore the viceroy's order for a daily 
ſupply of proviſions, and for pilots to carry his ſhip up 
the river as far as the ſecond bar; and at the ſame time 
delivered him an anſwer to his letter ſent to Canton; 
wherein his excellency defired to be excuſed from the 
commodore's viſit during the hot ſeaſon ; but that in 
September, when the weather was more temperate, he 
ſhould be glad to ſee Mr. Anſon, with the Engliſh 
captain of the other ſhip. The Mandarins now began 
to talk about the duties to be paid by his ſhips; when 
the commodore plainly told them, he would never 
ſubmit to any demand of that kind, as he neither 
brought any merchandize thither, nor intended to car- 
ry any away; and that his maſter expreſsly forbad him 
from paying any acknowledgement for his ſhip's an- 
choring in any port whatever. Being thus cut ſhort 
on this ſubje&; they added, there was another thing re- 
maining, the only one they had in charge. This was 
a requeſt to the commodore, that he would releaſe the 

riſoners he had taken on board the er Mr. An- 
on, though very defirous to get rid of them, at firſt raiſed 
ſome difficulties, to enhance the favour; but at laſt told 
the Mandarins, that, to ſnow his readineſs to oblige the 
viceroy, he would ſet them all at liberty, whenever the 
Chineſe would order boats ta fetch them off. July 28, 


we 
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two junks were ſent from Canton to carry them to 
Macao; and the commodore diſmiſſed them all, pur- 
ſuant to his promiſe; directing his purſer to give them 
eight days proviſions for their ſubſiſtance. | 
The ſhips now, by virtue of the viceroy's permit, 
found no difficulty in procuring their daily proviſions ; 
yet they could not proceed to England without laying 
in a large quantity bothof theſe, and naval ſtores for the 
voyage ; Which occaſioned preat perplexity. The 
commodore, indeed, had agreed with people at Can- 
ton, to furniſh him with biſcuit. and whatever elſe he 
wanted, and his linguiſt aſſured him, from day to 
day, that all was ready. But a fortnight was elapſed 
and nothing brought; Mr. Anſon, therefore had ſoon 
the vexation to be informed, that no order had been 
rocured from the viceroy, and the whole was an 
illufon. It were endleſs to recount all the frauds and 
extortions, which were practiſed on the commodore 
and his crew, by theſe faithleſs and intereſted people. 
The method of buying proviſion here, being only by 
weight, a large parcel of fowls and ducks were bought 
for 5 ſhips's ſtore, the greateſt part of which preſent- 
ly died, and it was thought they were poiſoned; but, 
on examination, it appeared, they had been crammed 
with ſtones and gravel, to encreaſe their weight; which, 
in moſt of the —5 amounted to ten ounces. The 
hogs too, which were bought mode killed of the 
Chineſe butchers, had water. injected into them, for 
the ſame purpoſe ;, ſo that when a carcaſe was hung up 
all night for the water to drain out, it generally loft 
half a ſtone of its weight before morning. If we 
bought them alive, they gave them ſalt to encreaſe 
their thirſt, which excited them.to drink great quanti- 


ties of water. Theſe few inſtances, out of a number 


more of the like nature, may ſerve as a peg of 
the manners of this celebrated nation, which is too 


often recommended to the reſt of the world as an ex- 
ample of. all laudable qualities. 
Towards the end of September, the commodore hav- 


ing found out, that they who had agreed to ſupply 
T3 | him 
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him with proviſions and naval ſtores, deceived him; 


and that the viceroy had not invited him to an inter- 


view; he ſent a meſſage to the Mandarin, who attend- 


ed the ſhip, to inform him, that he was reſolved to 


proceed in his boat to Canton on the firſt of October, 
and notify his arrival to the viceroy, the day he got 
there. The Mandarin returned for anſwer, that he 
would acquaint the viceroy with his deſign. The boat's 
.crew, which Mr. Anſon propoſed to take with him, 
were cloathed all alike in a dreſs reſembling that of the 
watermen on the Thames. They were in number 18, 
and a coxſwain, dreſſed in ſcarlet jackets and blue ſilk 
waiſtcoats, the whole trimmed with filver buttons, 


and filver badges on their jackets and caps. And as it 


was aſſerted the cuſtomary duties would be demanded 
by the regency, for the Centurion and her prize, before 
they granted a permiſſion for victualling the ſhip; the 
commodore reſolving not to eſtabliſh ſo diſhonourable 
a preſident, took all poſlible precaution to prevent theſe 
unreaſonable pretenſions, by having him in their power 


at Canton, e, therefore, the better to ſecure his - 


ſhip and treaſure, appointed Mr. Brett to be captain 
of the Centurion under him, directing him if he, the 
commodore, ſhould be detained, to —_ out the men 
from the galleon, and deſtroy her; then to proceed 
down the river thro' the Bocca Tygris, with the Cen- 
turion alone, and there remain till further orders 
from Mr. Anſon. The Bocca Tygris is a narrow 
paſſage, little more than 200 miles over, formed by 


two points of land, on each of which is a fort; that on 
the ſtarboard being a battery on the water's edge, with 


twelve iron cannon mounted, ſeeming to be four or fix 
N : the fort on the larboard, is a large caſtle, 
tuated on a high rock, and furniſhed with ten cannon, 
none of which exceed fix pounders. Theſe are all the 
defences which ſecure the river of Canton, and which 
they think are ſufficient to prevent any enemy from 
forcing his way thorough. | 
The neceſſary orders above-mentioned being given, 
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if their deliberations, in ſome ſort, had been ruffled 
thereby: and yet they could not depart at once from 


their evaſive conduct. For when the commodore, in 


the morning of the iſt of October, was ready to ſet 
out for Canton, his linguiſt came to him, from the 
Mandarin that attended the ſhip, to tell him, that a 
letter had been received from the viceroy of Canton, 
deſiring Mr. Anſon to poſtpone his going thither for 
two or three days ; but in the. afternoon of the ſame 
day, another Linguiſt came an board, who, with ſeem- 
ing fright, told Mr. Anſon, the viceroy had expected 
him that day ; that the council was aſſembled; that the 
troops were under arms to receive him ; and that the 
viceroy was highly offended at the diſappointment, 
This plauſible tory gave the commodore great concern, 
as he imagined there was ſome treachery forming a- 

ainſt him, which he could not fathom. And though 

e whole afterwards appeared a fiction, and not a ſingle 
article had the leaſt foundation; this artiſice was ſo well 
ſupported by the Chineſe merchants, that in three days 
afterwards, the commodore received a letter, ſigned 
by all the ſupercargoes of the Engliſh ſhips, intimating 

their fears, 'that ſome inſult would be offered to his 
boat, if he ſhould come thither, before the viceroy 
was fully ſatisfied of the miſtake. To this Mr. Anſon 
replied, that he did not believe there had been any 
miſtake; but that all was a mere forgery, of the Chi- 
neſe, to prevent his viſiting the viceroy ; that therefore 
he would certainly come {oon up to Canton, being con- 
fident they would not dare to inſult him, well knowing 
he wanted neither power nor inclination to make them 
a ſuitable return. | 


- Otober 13, all the ſupercargoes of the Engliſh, 


Daniſh, and Swediſh ſhips came on board the Centurion, 
to accompany him to Canton, for which place he ſet 
out the ſame day, in his barge, attended by his own 
boats, and by thoſe of the trading _ As he paſled 
by Wampo, where the European veſſels lay, he was 
ſaluted by all of them, except the French. In the 
evening he arrived ſafely at Canton, and was viſited — 
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the principal merchants, who affected to be much 
pleaſed he had met with no obſtruction in coming up, 
and took care to inſinuate, that as ſoon as the viceroy 
was informed of his arrival, a time would be immediate- 
ly appointed for the viſit. The next day the merchants 
returned to Mr. Anſon, and told him, that the vice- 
roy was ſo buſy, there was no getting admittance to 
him at preſent; but though the commodore well knew 
that this was a falſehood, propagated by the Chineſe 
among the ſupercargoes ; he reſolved to continue paſſive, 
as long as it ſhould appear that he loſt no time. In 
purſuance of this reſolution, he propoſed to the Engliſh, 
that he would not take any immediate ſtep for getting 
admittance to the viceroy, provided the Chineſe, who 
contracted to furniſh his proviſions, would let him fee his 
bread was baked, his meat ſalted, and his ſtores pre- 
pared with the utmoſt diſpatch : but if it was not ready 
to be ſhipped off in forty days, then he was determined 
to apply to the viceroy himſelf. Theſe were the terms 
Mr. Anſon thought proper to offer to quiet the uneaſi- 
neſs of the ſupercargoes ; accordingly theſe prepara- 
tions were now going on, and the commodore bein 
on = ſpot, took care to haſten them as much as 
flible. 
70 ovember 24, when all was compleated, Mr. Anſon 
ſent one of his officers to the Mandarin, who com- 
manded the guard of the principal gate of the city, 
with a letter Firefed to the vice-roy. The Mandarin 
received the meſſenger civilly, took down the contents 
in Chineſe, and promiſed the viceroy ſhould be imme. 
diately acquainted with them; alſo to ſend his anſwer 
to the commodore. . mm 
Two days after this, a fire broke out in the ſuburbs 
of Canton. On the firſt alarm, Mr. Anſon went thi- 
ther, with his officers and boat's crew, to affiſt the Chi- 
neſe ; where he perceived, that, by pulling down ſome 
of the adjacent ſheds, it might be eaſily extinguiſhed. 
Hereupon he-ordered his people to begin with tearing 
them ry which was preſently attempted, and h 
been ſoon executed; but, in the mean time, Mr. Anſon 
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was told, that the Mandarin alone had power to direct 
on theſe Occaſions, and that he, the commodore, 


would be anſwerable for all that was pulled down by 


his command: hereupon all his people immediately 
deſiſted; and he ſent them to the Engliſn factory, 
to help ſecure the company's treaſure and effects; 
while the Chineſe contented themſelves with viewing 
the flames, and now and then holding one of their 


idols before them, which they ſeemed to expect 


would ſtop the progreſs. The Mandarin, indeed, 
came at laſt, attended by 4 or 500 fire-men, who, 
wanting both {kill and ſpirit, were 1ncapable of check. 
ing the violence of the'fire ; ſo that the whole city was 
in danger. In this confuſion the viceroy himſelf came 
thither, and the commodore was ſent for to afford his 
aſſiſtance, being told he might take what meaſures he 
ſhould think moſt prudent in the preſent emergency. 
He, upon this meſſage, went a ſecond time, taking 
with him about 40 people, who in fight of the whole 
city, exerted themſelves after ſo extraordinary a man. 
ner, as was, in that country, without example. By 
their activity and reſolution the fire was ſoon extinguiſh- 
ed, to the amazement of the Chineſe: and the ſeamen, 
notwithſtanding their daring- behaviour, eſcaped with 


no other injuries, than ſome bruiſes. 


In this fire were conſumed. 100 2 and eleven 

e loſs amounted 
to an immenſe ſam. One of the Chineſe merchants, 
well known to the Engliſh, whoſe name was Succoy, 
for his own ſhare loſt 200,6001. While the fire was in 
its height, ſome of the moſt confiderable merchants 
came to Mr. Anſon, Wdefire he would let each of them 
have one of his ſoldiers, as they called, them, to guard 
their warehouſes, which, from the known diſhoneſty of 
the populace, they feared would be pillaged in the tu- 
mult, Mr. Anſon granted their requeſt; and the men thus 


employed, behaved ſo well, that the merchants highly 

applauded their diligence and fidelity. Ne 

Next morning, many of the principal inhabitants 
waited upon. the commodore; to thank him for bis 
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aſſſtance, and frankiy owned, that he had preſerved - 


their- city from being — con ſumed. —— a 
meſſage came to the commodore from the viceroy, 


appointing the zoth of November for his audience. 
This was a circumſtance, with which Mr. Anſon was 


much pleaſed, ſince he was ſatisfied, they had 


to give 2 — to the duties claimed, ad 


were wi . 
ex 

——— on the day rf 
Mandarin came ts the commodore, to let 
that the viceroy wa on which, — 
retinue ſet ——— At the outer gate of the 
city he found a guard of 200 foldiers read to receive 
him ; theſe attended him to the great par before the 
emperor's palace, where the viceroy reſided, In this 
phee a y of 10,000 troops. were drawn up under 
arms, and Tow cloathed. The commodore, with his 


nom 


retinue paſſed thro the middle of them; and then was 


conducted to the great hall of audience, where the. 
viceroy ſat under a rich canopy, in the emperor's 
chair of ſtate, with all his — the Mandarins at- 
tending: The commodore was placcd in a vacant ſeat, 
the third in order from the viceroy; there being only 
two — 2 and _ eaux, vrho had the 


3 commodere ' was, ſeated, ihe; adfvatie 
himfelf to the viceroy by his interpreter *, and began 
with the various methods he had formerly taken to 


ac. 


® This — auho, upon he orefent oceafion, « = many 
others, v of ſingular fer vic to the commudore, had been 
—— Ahen a youth, by the late — — 
ng him there, to learn the Ch 
2 g 28 that commander, merely mir from 

le advantages, which the BA —＋ — 
pany m vr he one day receive from an Engliſs interpreter. 
They him Mr. Flint; and he .repuated brfore: the 
viceray wvbat was given in charge by Mr. Anſon, with 
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Ptocure an audience. On mentioning this, the vice- 
roy interrupted the interpreter; bidding him tell Mr. 
Anſon, that the firſt intelligence he received was from 
his laſt letter. Mr. Anſon then told him, that the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, trading to China, had com- 
plained to him of the vexations and impoſitions, both 
of the merchants and inferior officers, to which they 
were obliged to ſubmit, by reaſon of the difficulty of 
getting acceſs to the Mandarins, who alone could 
grant them redreſs; and that it was his duty, as an 


officer of the king of Great Britain, to lay before his 


excel the grievances of the Britiſh ſubjects: which 
he hoped the viceroy would take into conſideration, 
and give orders, that hereafter there ſhould be no- juſt 
reaſon for complaint. Here Mr. Anſon ſtopped, in ex- 
Pectation of an anſwer: but nothing being ſaid, the 
commodore aſked the. interpreter, if the viceroy un- 
derſtood what he had urged. The interpreter replied, 
he was certain he did; and believed no anſwer would 
be made. Mr: Anſon then repreſented: to the yiceroy 
te caſe of the ſhip Haſlingſield, which, having loſt her 
maſts on the coaſt of China, had arrived in the river of 
Canton a little time before; — ing that the people 
on board her had been great ſufferers by the fire; and 
chat the captain, in particular, had all his goods burnt; 
having alſo loſt, in the confuſion, a cheſt of treaſure, 
containing 4500 tahel, which were ſuppoſed to be 
ſtolen by the Chineſe boat men. To this the viceroy 
made anſwer, that in ſettling the emperor's cuſtoms 
_ that ſhip, ſome abatement ſhould be made for his 
loſſes. - PEA Tre FANG 
The commodore having now diſpatched the buſi- 
neſs with which the officers of the Eaſt India company 
had intruſted him; he acquainted the viceroy, that the 
proper ſeaſon was now ſet, for his returning to Europe, 
and that \he wanted a licence to ſhip off his proviſions 
and ſtores, which were all ready; adding, that as 
Don as they ſhould be got on board, he would leave 
Canton, and make the beſt of his way to England. 
Ihe viceroy replied, his licence ſhould be jmmediarl 
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granted, and every thing ordered on board the next day, 
After this, the viceroy, in civil terms, acknowledged 


how much the-Chineſe were obliged to him for his 
ſignal ſervices at the fire, and owned that he had ſaved 


the city from deſtruction; cloſing his diſcourſe with, 
py the commodore a proſperous voyage. 

As ſoon as the commodore was out of the hall, he 
was ſtrongly importuned to go into another apar * 
where an entertainment was provided; and being in- 
formed that the viceroy was not preſent, he did not 
accept the invitation, but returned; being attended in 
the fame manner as at his arrival, and was Taluted 
with three guns, which are as many as, in that country, 
are ever ſired on any ceremony. Thus, Mr. Anſon, at 


laſt, finiſhed this troubleſome affair, to his entire 


ſatisfaction: but, tho' this was a point of importance, 
he was more 2 attentive to the precedent 
eſtabliſhed. on this occaſion; by which his majeſty's 
ſhips of war are, for the future, exempted. from 
all demands of duty in any of the ports of China. 
Purſuant to the viceroy's promiſe, the proviſions, 
&c. begun to be ſent on board the next day, and 
were ſo ſoon. compleated, that, on the 7th of December, 
the Centurion with her prize unmoored, and paſſed 
thro the Bocca Tygris on the toth ; when the garriſon 
affected to ſhew themſelves as much as poſſible; which 
we ſuppoſed was to induce us to think more reverently 
of military power; tho ſome of our obſervers, 
from the appearance of their armour, affirmed, that 
inſtead of ſteel, it was compoſed only of a ſort of 
glittering paper. | F 
On the 12th we anchored before Macao, where the 
commodare ſold the prize to ſome merchants there, for 
6000 dollars; and having before learnt. from the En- 
nr at Canton, that the war with 
Spain was ſtill continued, he reſolved to make all 
fibls eg pedition in getting home. On the 3d of 


—.— they anchored at Prince's iſland, in the ſtreights 


of Sundaà, to wood and water; and on the 11th of 


March arrived at the Cape of Good Hope. Here the 


commo⸗ 
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commodore entered about forty new men, and ,on the 
24d of April put again to ſea. By the 12th of June 
they got fight of the Lizard, and on the 5th came 


ſafe to an anchor at Spithead. Thus was this voyage 


finiſhed, which laſted. three years and nine months. 
We are now at the'claſe of chis chapter, in which 
our hiſtory of che eircumnavigators will be completed; 
but before we conclude, it muſt be obſerved, that, 
notwithſtanding this expedition was not attended with 
ſo great ſucceſs as might be expected; yet, it plainly ap- 


pears, that, if the commodore s whole ſquadron had got 


round with him inte the Sbuth Seas, he would have 
been able to have done much greater things chan any 


of our commanders have hi in thoſe parts per- 


pes thi It is — , obvious how different — 

aſpect this expedition bore at its firſt appointment in 
7 , from. what it had when the 

fquadron left 4. — in che end of September fol- 


lowing, by the various incidents which occurred in chat 


— Inſtead of having ybupg and able ſeamen, 
which the! commodore was at promiſed, he was 
obliged to retain thoſe who were old and infirm; and a 
7 — of 300 men in the numbers of his crews, 
was no otherwife made up to] him, than by ſending on 
board x70, the greateſt part of whom were diſcharged 
from hofpitals, or new. raiſed marines; who had never 
been at 5 e. The land forces ek for ln 
ſtill more advantageous to He purpoſe fer 
of three independent companies, he Was forced to 
up wich 470 — and marines, part wore out A 
age and infirmities, and the other part rendered uſeleſs 
by thelr ignorance of _ Nor was the dimination 
of the ſtrength of kis-ſquadron the | ineonveni- 
e cheſe atetatonb: for the difficulties 


onto Agr that was the taufe of allt uſtero, to 
mate this enter prize was! 1 for 
2 this means they were obliged to make the 

und Cape — 4 in the moſt ſtuous· ſeaſon of 


the year To this delay alſo, * r juſtly _— 
6 


-occiſrone delay, and 
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the ſeparation of the ſquadron ; the great loſs of the 
men, and the imminent danger of the commodore's 
own deſtruction. | 3h 

Upon - the whole, therefore, we would have the 
reader remark, that, if thecommodore was diſappoint- 


ed, on his firſt ſetting out, of the force he expected; 


of the proper ſeafon to put out to ſea; and was after- 
wards: ruined by ſtorms and diſeaſes; what ſhall we 
ſay to his taking ſeveral valuable prizes, in the South 
Seas, and to his ſacking Payta, when he was incapable 


of making any _— reſiſtance? Again, if after 


their Iong cruiſe in the South Seas their diſtreſſes oblig- 
ed them to take ſhelter in the iſland of Tinian; if the 


lying at Macao was attended with inconveniencies; if 


the taking the Spaniſh galleon be a thing almoſt incre- 


dible, conſidering the ſmall number of men the com- 


modore had in the Centurion, and the condition they 
were iin; if the difficulties they met with in the river of 
Cantaͤn, and the danger he run in viſiting the viceroy; 
if the glorious ſtruggle he there made to exempt Britiſh 
men of war from paying duty on the coaſt of China, and 
the care he took of the Eaſt India company's affairs, 
are circumſtances worthy of regard; who can be dif- 
pleaſed with his proceedings? But farther, was not his 
perilous navigation from Canton to Portſmouth, with 
a company of men, or rather boys, compoſed of diffe- 
rent nations, and in the . midſt of a French war, ftifl! 
more amazing? What does all this prove? Why as all 


this was, next under God, owing to the wiſe conduct 
of the commanding officer, it certainly proves, that if 


a right choice be made of commanders, there are no 
dangers, no difficulties, but what may be over- 
come... | X 


For a more fu Il and particular account of the uncommon 


incidents, and very ſingular naval atchievements, which 
attended the operations. of commodore Anſon, now lord 
Anſon's ſquadron; we ſhall refer the reader to the 
narrative written by the reverend Mr. R. WALTER, 
chaplain of his Majefly's ſhip the Centurion, which ap- 
prars 40 be taken from his lordſhip's own papers, and is 

Qq printed 
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printed for Meſ. John and Paul Knapton's, in Ludgate 
Street, to which work, as well as to thoſe of Dr. Harris, 
Bulkley, Paſcoe Thomas, Cummins, Campbel, &c. 
&c. this abſtradt of his voyage may ſerve for a proper 
index. or ſummary of the whole, _ | 

nag therefore been obliged to conſult a multi. 
plicity of authors, in compiling this little hiſtory; and 
at the ſame time, taken particular care to omit nothing 
material, nor to inſert any thing ſuperfluous; it may 
be requiſite to add a few reflections on a matter very 
nearly connected with theſe voyages, and, as we con- 
_ Ceive, not unworthy the attention of the public; as they 

tend to facilitate the paſſage round Cape . z which to 
us truly appears an enterprize, by no means ſo diff. 
cult, or dangerous, as, by ſome, is repreſented. The 
principal ſource of all the misfortunes which our ad- 
venturers have encountered in this navigation; has been 
entirely owing to their unſeaſonable departure from 
England. 'To prevent theſe diſaſters for the future, we 
would adviſe the commanders of all ſhips which are 
bound to the Pacific Ocean, never to attempt doubling 
Cape Horn, but in December and January; that is, 
the height of ſummer, and even then, to run into 
61, or 62 degrees ſouth latitude, before they ſtand to 
the weſtward. Lo 10 5 

Another great embarraſſment, with which our na- 
vigations to the South Seas are incumbered, is, there 
being ſcarcely any other place for our cruiſers to refreſh 
at, on their firſt entrance into that immenſe ocean at 
preſent, - than the iſlands of Juan Fernandez; and 
whilſt we are obliged to touch on the coaſt of Braſil, 
all our expeditions. of that nature muſt be in danger of 
proving ineffectual; as evidently appears from the 
treatment commodore Anſon met with at St. Catha- 
rines; notwithſtanding this place has been more than 
once recommended in the courſe of this hiſtory, as the 
moſt convenient for the pn The _— another 
port, therefore, to the ſouth, where our cruiſers might 
take in neceſſary ſtores for their voyages round Cape 
Horn, ſurely ought to be conſidered as an affair of 5 
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utmoſt importance to Great Britain: for as the Spani- 
ards derive all that wealth, which makes them and their 
allies ſo formidable in Europe, from theſe parts; it is our 
buſineſs to diſtreſs them E. in caſe of a rupture; 
tho* theſe kind of enterprizes can never be ſo ſucceſs- 
fully executed, as they would by ſuch a diſcovery. 
We already haveablind account of two places, ex- 
_— well fituated for the purpoſe aforementioned. 
One of which is called Pepy's iſland, which was diſco- 


vered by captain Cowley, in the year 1686; the other 


is the Falkland iſles, which have been ſeen. both by 
French and Engliſh ſhips. - Nay, captain Woodes 
Rogers tells us, he run along the north eaſt coaſt of 
theſe iſlands in the year 1708, and that they ſtretched 
two degrees in length; ſeemed to be good land, full 
of eaſy deſcents ; were interſperſed with woods, and 


afforded ſome convenient harbours. To this account it 


may not be improper to remark, that the duke and 
dutcheſs were but thirty five days from loſing fight of 
theſe iſlands, to their arrival at Juan Fernandez. Now, 
as ſmall veſſels in times of peace are the moſt proper to 
be employed in diſcoveries of this nature, it is greatly to 
be wi od, that thoſe right honqurable noblemen, and 
gentlemen, to whom the management of our naval af - 

airs is committed, would orderone or both theſe places 
to be carefully examined, and the whole coalt of Pata- 

onia, Staten · land, and Terra del Fuego, to be ſurveyed, 
Fs work would render all our ſouthern navigations 
infinitely more ſecure; be of great conſequence to this 
nation in time of war; and in' alt probability,; we 
might thereby eſtabliſh a commerce, and laſting cor- 
reſpondence with the Chilian Indians, 


Th END of the firſt Volume, 
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that it ſhould never come to Light.) 


| 
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